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War is waged in this country and England on the subject 
of International Copyright. There has been a regular de- 
claration of hostilities through the press, and the contest 
presents a singular anomaly in bellicose proceedings, being 
partly a civil and partly a foreign war. The combatants 
are English and American authors against American pub- 
lishers and American readers; American authors and wri- 
ters against each other, and American publishers in the 
same category in respect to their brethren! In this region 
we are quite remote from the theatre of contest. New-York, 
Philadelphia and Boston are the great battle-grounds, where 
are to be found, in secluded retreats, the garrets of the au- 
thors, and, in more frequented thoroughfares, the “baronial 
castles”—as Mr. Mathews calls them—of the publishers. 
The weapons employed in the controversy are, as might be 
expected, from the character of the antagonists, w holly intel- 
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lectual. Words, and thoughts clothed in words—*thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn,” are the instruments of 
attack and of victory. No blood is spilt, and no lives lost 
in the encounter, but there are hopes and fears, imaginary 
triumphs, heart burnings, jealousies, solitary musings and 
threats of revenge, now on one side and now on the other. 
We hear about these things or we read of them, but 
Charleston is not a party concerned, further than that she 
constitutes a small portion of the American book-reading 
public. We have no great publishing houses here, and but 
few authors. Newspapers, periodicals and pamphlets make 
up our principal literature. Mr. Smyth, it is true, lately 
put forth a valuable book, but he went to Boston to publish 
it. Dr. Simms occasionally gives us a novel or a poem, but 
he takes a trip to New-York or Philadelphia, in the summer, 
in order to correct the proof sheets, and his works, com- 
posed and invented here, come back to us with a Northern 
imprimatur. This entire separation of the South from the 
great publishing houses of the North, is favorable to the 
independence and impartiality of the judgment we form as 
to the aims and ends of this quarrel about copyright,—a dis- 
pute which now occupies so many minds, and employs so 
many pens, for or against certain contemplated changes 
which it is proposed to introduce into our congressional 
legislation on the subject. Mr. Mathews, in the Lecture 
“delivered in the Lecture Room of the Society Library,’ 
at New-York, and the writer—(who, we presume, is the 
Editor)—of the article in the Democratic Review, take 
opposite sides in this controversy, the former maintaining 
the justice and policy of an International Copyright Law, 
and the latter insisting—although he admits that he for- 
merly entertained different views—that such a law would be 
an innovation—neéither desirable, as far as the interests of 
authors, readers or publishers are concerned, nor necessary 
for the maintenance of truth, honesty or fair dealing. 

We are distinctly in favor of the passage of an Inter- 
national Copyright Law, and accordingly agree with Mr. 
Mathews in the views he maintains, as it appears to us with 
much good sense and ability, in his Lecture. We are 
sorry, at the same time, to occupy an antagonist position to 
that of the Democratic Review upon this or any question of 
importance. We generally sympathize with that valuable 
work in its leading views, and concur with most of its doc- 
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trines on finance and politics. Some of its notions about 
liberty and equality have been rather ultra for this region, 
but Mr. Brownson’s last article has set every thing right, as 
far as the Democratic Review is concerned, and we agree 
with that profound writer, that the people of this country 
are just as powerful, intelligent and virtuous as they actually 
are, and not a jot more so. This is the true democratic theory, 
and bas no savor in it of the Hartford Convention School. 
But we do not concur with our brother Editor on this sub- 
ject of Copyright. We do not agree with him that the in- 
terests of American authors do not require a change in our 
legislation in regard to it. We do not agree with him on 
the subject of literary property in general, nor that the 
equitable rights of British authors are not greatly abridged, 
and serious wrong done to them, by the existing state of our 
Copyright law, and, finally, we do not agree with him that an 
International Copyright would operate like a tariff of protec- 
tion to domestic manufactures—a policy which we both 
equally deprecate. We place it, on the contrary, on very 
different grounds—on grounds broader, juster and more 
permanent. 

The subject involves many interesting questions in respect 
to property, right and law, and the interests of authors and 
readers. Whether authors have any property in the pro- 
ductions of their own minds has, been a question. It has 
been urged, that nothing can be property which has not a 
corporeal existence, and inasmuch as the ideas of an author 
are incorporeal, that no property can be held in them. Ideas 
have no substantial form. They are spiritual and immate- 
rial in their nature. They are not perceptible to sense. 
They cannot be handled and transferred from one individual 
to another, like goods and chattels, so as to become the ideas 
of other persons. They cannot be wounded or bruised like 
a man’s body. They are imperishable and indestructible. 
No restraints can be imposed upon them and no wrong be 
done to them. They do not require the protection of law, 
and legislation on the subject is useless. 

These views of literary property, though maintained by 
some distinguished writers upon natural law, are too meta- 
physical and refined for the common sense of mankind. It 
is true, that the ideas of the mind are imperceptible to sense, 
and that the mere fact of transferring them from the mind 
of the writer to the paper on which he writes, does not 
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change the nature of the ideas, so as to make what was 
spiritual and intellectual before, a material, tangible sub- 
stance. The paper is material, the pen, the ink, the type, 
the press partake of the properties of matter, but the ideas 
are not essentially changed in their nature. Ideas, however,— 
thoughts which before were impalpable, become now clothed 
in words, which are the types or signs of the thing signified. 
The author is thus able to put a mark upon his thoughts, by 
which they may be known and discriminated as /zs thoughts, 
and distinguished from the thoughts of every other person. 
Now, it is this capacity of things to be distinguished and se- 
parated from other things of the same kind and of different 
kinds, which makes them capable of being held as property. 
It is very evident that the thoughts, elaborated by the 
study, reflection and research of one man, cannot be the 
thoughts of another man, because they are solely the result 
of his own efforts. He has employed his own invention, his 
own faculties and his own industry in finding them out, and 
not the intellect of any body else. They are, therefore, to 


all intents and purposes, is and Ais only, and the fruits of 


his intellectual exertion thus become as absolutely his pro- 
perty, as wages become the property of the individual who 
has earned them by his manual labor. If he be entitled to 
this property, he is, of course entitled to the use of it, and 
according to its value, may obtain a higher or a less price 
for it. The laws, accordingly, may protect this property, 
and, to a certain extent, it has been protected by all civilized 
nations. 

The productions of a man’s mind have been recognized 
as property by the Common Law of England, which is the 
common sense of that country reduced to rules. Common 
Law is founded upon principles of natural right and justice, 
and these principles become common and universal law 
when recognized by immemorial usage. Common sense, 
then, and common justice require that the labors of the mind 
should be protected by law, as fully as those which result 
from the exertion of mere physical strength. They demand 
equally unintermitted care and equally painful industry ; 
and whef it is considered, that the welfare of society and 
the improvement of mankind in the highest sense, de- 
pend upon their continuance, it is not unreasonable that a 
high value should be attached to them, and that men of ge- 
nius and literature should be liberally paid for their services, 
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and that government should throw its protecting shield over 
them. Why governments should ever have looked with an 
unfriendly eye on this species of property;—why they 
should have restricted its enjoyment to a term of years ;— 
why it should not belong to individuals in perpetuity, and 
be transmitted down by them, like houses and lands, to their 
children and their children’s children, is a matter quite be- 
yond our comprehension. 

In Great Britain, the crown exercised, for a long period, 
an exclusive authority over the press. The first work issued 
from the British press was in the year 1474. Publications 
were very rare at that period, and it does not appear that 
any, or if any, what value was attached to them. But, in 
1556, they are distinctly recognized as property, and a char- 
ter granted to the Stationers’ Company, giving them “an 
exclusive monopoly of the art of printing.” It appears that 
this Company recognized the rights of authors to a perpetual 
property in their own productions, and that they were 
equally recognized by the Judges of the Court of Star 
Chamber from the period of the incorporation of the Com- 
pany up to the abolition of the Court, in the year 1640. 
There were also acts passed by the Republican Parliament, 
protecting the rights of authors, as well as during the reign 
of Charles II., and the rights existing by the Common Law 
and by Statute were frequently sustained by injunctions is- 
suing out of Chancery. During the reign of Queen Anne, 
a statute was passed, declaring that authors should have the 
sole right and liberty of printing, &c. for fourteen years 
and no longer, with a contingent renewal for an equal term, 
if the author should be living at the end of the first term. 

In the great of case of Miller vs. Taylor, the first case in- 
volving the question of literary property determined in the 
Court of King’s Bench, it was decided, that a real property 
remained in authors, at Common Law, after the publication 
of their works, and that their rights are not abridged by the 
Statute of Anne, limiting the time during which they shall 
hold this property. In the case of Donaldson vs. Becket, 
the matter came before the House of Lords, upon an appeal 
from a decree in the Court of Chancery, founded upon this 
judgment, upon which the Judges were ordered to deliver 
their opinions upon several questions. There were eleven 
Judges, at this time, sitting upon the bench. Upon the first 
question proposed to them, viz: Whether, at Common Law, 
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an author of any book or literary composition, had the sole 
right of first printing and publishing the same for sale ; and 
might bring an action against the person, who printed, pub- 
lished and sold the same without his consent ;—there were 
eight of the Judges who decided in the affirmative, and 
three in the negative. Upon the second question, If the 
author had such right originally, did the law take it away, 
upon his printing and publishing such book or literary com- 
position; and might any person afterwards reprint and sell, 
for his own benefit, such book or literary composition, 
against the will of the author? Upon this question there 
were seven in the negative to four in the affirmative. Upon 
the third question, If such action would have lain at Com- 
mon Law, is it taken away by Statute, 8th of Anne, there 
were six in the affirmative and five in the negative. Lord 
Mansfield, delivered no opinion, having sustained the Com- 
mon Law against the Statute in the case of Miller vs. Taylor. 

By a recent act, passed during the reign of Queen Victo- 
ria, the privilege of Copyright is granted to the authors of 
all such nations, as grant the like priyilege to British au- 
thors—a very just and liberal arrangement, borrowed from 
the Prussian code. Thus rests this question of Copyright 
in England. 

In France, the Copyright Law gives the right to the au- 
thor for life, and to his wife, if she survives, and to their 
children for twenty years. In 1826, Commissioners were 
appointed by the King, to draft a law by which authors and 
artists of works of every description, shall have a life estate 
in their productions, to descend to their legal representatives 
for the term of fifty years from their death, In Germany, 
Copyright is perpetual. 

In our own country, the Common Law of England, in 
reference to this subject, has been modified by the legislation 
of Congress, the Statute, 8th of Anne, not being of force 
here. The power is granted to Congress under the 8th 
section of the Ist Article of the Constitution, in the follow- 
ing words :—“Congress shall have power”—*to promote the 
progress of science and useful arts by securing, for lim- 
ited times, to authors and inventors, the exclusive right to 
their respective writings and discoveries.” Under this au- 
thority, acts have been ‘passed i in 1790, 1802 and 1831, three 
in number. By the first of these acts, the copyright privi- 
lege is extended to the author, being a citizen, or a resident 
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for the term of fourteen years, from the time of recording 
the title of the work in the clerk’s office of the District 
Court, where the author resides, and, if at the expiration of 
that term, the author be living, the right is extended to an- 
other term of fourteen years, upon condition, that before 
publication, he deposit a printed record of the copy of said 
record to be published in one or more newspapers of the 
United States, for the space of four weeks ; and, moreover, 
within six months after the publication thereof, deliver to 
the Secretary of the State a copy of the same, to be pre- 
served in his office. The Act of 1802 requires, that the 
copy of the record, ordered by the previous Act to be in- 
serted in the newspapers, shall be inserted at full length in 
the title page, or in the page next succeeding the title page 
of every such book, The Act of 1831 extends the privi- 
lege of Copyright, to a further term of fourteen years if 
the author be still living, or, if dead, shall have left a widow 
or children; so that the right of an American author in 
his own productions extends, or may extend, to a term of 
forty-two years and no longer. 

These are all the material provisions of the Copyright 
Law in the United States. ‘The jurisdiction of cases under 
the Copyright Law belongs to the Federal Courts of the 
Union. There has been only one case, within our know- 
ledge, that has come up for their decision, the case of Whea- 
ton against Peters, in which it was decided, that the Copy- 
right was forfeited, in consequence of a non-compliance 
with the strict terms of the Statute, in not depositing a copy 
of the work with the Clerk of the District Court, within 
six months after the publication of it—an unreasonable re- 
quisition—unless it be viewed in the light of a tax on this 
species of property—and attended often with a heavy ex- 
pense, in the case of costly editions. In England, cases of 
the violation of the Copyright Law of that country have 
frequently occurred, but they have usually arisen from the 
depredations which authors have committed upon each 
others works, in appropriating to themselves, and publish- 
ing, as their own productions, what, in whole or in part, 
were the productions of others. 

It appears, then, that by the laws of all civilized nations, 
books—writings—literary compositions are regarded in the 
light of property, and that this property, belongs, i in the first 
instance, not to the king, or the State, or the publishers, but, 
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simply and solely to those who have produced them by 
their mental labor, i. e. their bona fide authors ; and that, in 
different countries, the tenure by which this property may 
be held has varied, in some it having been limited to a term 
of years, as in France, in England, and the United States, 
and in others it being perpetual, descending like real estates 
to children’s children, as in Germany, and as in England, 
before the passage of the Statute of Anne, abridging the 
tenure. 

There is then such a thing as literary property, as clearly 
distinguishable as houses and lands, or gold and silver coin, 
or bank bills, or any other kind of property, real or person- 
al, moveable or immoveable. The old doctrine that there 
can be no property in a man’s thoughts, when those thoughts 
are clothed in words, reduced to writing, and published in 
books, because thought is spiritual, and proceeds, in the first 
instance, from the invisible mind, is too shallow to deserve 
or receive a serious refutation. Mind, every where ope- 
rates by and through matter and upon matter throughout 
the visible universe. ‘The farmer and the mechanic, equally 
with the author, are dependent upon mind and upon matter 
for the success of their labors. They work with their hands, 
but skill, prudence and industry are as requisite to the results 
at which they aim, as the exertion of mere physical strength. 
The labor which is expended upon the structure of a house, 
or the securing of a crop, is partly manual and partly men- 
tal labor. The mind contrives and the hands execute, and 
the fruits of this labor become property. In like manner, 
when the author, after great study and research, has pro- 
duced a book, by the joint labors of his mind and hands, he 
is justly entitled, and is entitled by law to regard it as his 
property. It is his own, as much as his house or his farm 
is his own, and if he choose to dispose of it to a publisher 
or a bookseller, or to put it on sale himself, he has a right to 
receive for it as much as it is worth, and if laws be enacted 
to restrict this right and to divest him of this property, such 
laws infringe upon his natural and most sacred rights, and 
are unjust and arbitrary—nay, more, they perpetrate a fraud 
upon the author, by taking from him his substance, his living, 
and by giving it to others who can set up no manner of title 
to it. We maintain, along with Mr. Mathews, that the right 
of authors in the productions of their own minds should be 
held in perpetuity,—that this property, acquired by labor, 
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skill and industry, is as valuable, as sacred and as unaliena- 
ble as any other kind of property, or if any preference 
be given to one species of property over another, that 
that which results from the highest and purest exertion of 
intellect, and is the offspring of genius and talent, of rare 
learning, of curious and profound research, should be the 
most respected, inasmuch as the well being and advance- 
ment of society, and the happiness of the great masses of 
which it is composed, are most dependant upon it. A man’s 
house contributes to his comfort and that of his family, and 
is sacred from intrusion, but a valuable book may impart 
light, comfort and consolation to millions, and if the law 
protect the owner in the perpetual enjoyment of the former, 
how much stronger are the reasons why it should protect 
him in that of the latter! Is it because the author has con- 
ferred a great benefit upon society at large, upon his own 
age, and upon future ages, that he should be deprived of his 
just rights? Is this a reason why he should be ousted of 
property in the acquisition of which he may have spent a 
whole life, wasting his strength and undermining his health, 
in order that he may make known truths interesting and 
beneficial to his race’? Is this a sufficient cause why he 
should be cut short in the enjoyment of the hard-earned 
rewards of his labor? Is this justice? Is it liberty—tib- 
erty that is worthy of the name? Surely, the least that 
society can do for its benefactors, is to protect them in the 
enjoyment of their own property. “This production is 
yours,” says society to the author. How then can society, 
by the passage of an arbitrary law, for which there is no 
reason whatever,—except that society so wills it,—take 
from him what is his, his by his own toil, his by his own 
skill, his by right, justice and equity, which are every man’s 
own, and give this, which is his in every light in which 
the subject can be viewed, to another, and do it without in- 
justice’ Might not society, with equal reason, take from a 
man his house, his lands, his crop, his stock, his goods, his 
money, upon precisely the same plea, viz: that he has en- 
joyed them long enough, and that it is now high time for 
somebody else to enter upon the possession of them? The 
true doctrine is, that a man has a right to enjoy and possess 
his own—his property lawfully acquired—as long as he 
chooses, unless he has forfeited it—that, if he part with it, 
he should do so voluntarily, and if society come in with its 
2 VOL. IV.— No. 7. 
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legislation, and force him to part with it, contrary to his 
own free choice, that society does him a foul wrong, and 
perpetrates an act of bare-faced robbery and usurpation? 
Would not the whole civilized world cry out against such 
monstrous tyranny in ordinary cases? Would any man’s 
rights or property be safe in a country where such practi- 
ces prevailed? No! If there be any thing dear to a man in 
this world—any thing which he regards, next to life and the 
ties of blood, as sacred, it is his property, and whatever in- 
fringes upon it unlawfully, or by the operation of unjust 
legislation, takes just so much from his rights as a man, and 
his liberty as a citizen. Now if it be unjust to take from a 
man his house, which is built with his own hands, or bought 
with his own money, and to give it to another person who 
has no sort of title to it, because the legislator insists that 
the builder or owner has enjoyed it Jong enough, and that 
somebody else, having cast his eyes upon it, and regarding 
it a desirable residence, wants it for his own use, would not 
the same injustice take place in depriving an author of his 
literary property, and giving it toa publisher or to the com- 
munity, upon the like plea? Who so well qualified as the 
author himself to determine, whether or not he has enjoyed 
long enough the fruits and rewards resulting from his own 
labor? Upon what pretence can society or government as- 
sume the right to arbitrate in this matter? Is it because so- 
ciety wishes to profit by the labors éf her men of letters? 
And has she not done this already, and will she not continue 
to derive advantage, in ail time to come, from these labors, 
exactly in proportion to their value, and that too, without 
being compelled to infringe, in the slightest degree, upon the 
author’s unquestionable right to his own productions? If a 
man of talents or genius publish a work of great value, he 
confers a two-fold benefit, first upon himself, in the acquisi- 
tion of fame and fortune, and, secondly, upon society, in the 
light and information he diffuses ; but who doubts that, of 
the two, society is the greater gainer by his efforts, and is in- 
stantly and forever, as long as the benefit he has conferred 
continues to operate, bound, upon every principle of just 
retribution, to remunerate him for his well directed and bene- 
ficial efforts in the great cause of education and humanity ? 
No! The debt of gratitude which a nation and which the 
whole world owes him, can never be paid, and yet he is 
not exacting and unreasonable in what he claims from so- 
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ciety, for this great good which he has conferred upon it. 
He only asks to be protected in the enjoyment of his just 
rights. He only insists, that the property which he has 
lawfully acquired in his own productions, and which is just- 
ly his, shall be so regarded and so treated by society, and 
shall not be forcibly wrested from him by unjust legislation. 
In so doing, he demands nothing illiberal, nothing which so- 
ciety ought not freely to grant as a matter of right and 
equity? Is society, which still continues to be benefited 
by his labors, entitled, after a short time, to monopolize all 
their fruits?’ By what color of right—on what principle 
that will bear the slightest investigation, is this arbitrary 
and innovating claim of society maintained? Why, ina free 
country, should a citizen enjoy in perpetuity a right to 
houses and lands, and be denied the like enjoyment of his 
literary property’ Is it because he does live in a free 
country, and because, in a free country, governments can 
pass what laws they please, without being called to account 
for it? Is this liberty? Is this what it is to live under a 
free government? On the contrary, does not the very es- 
sence of liberty consist in the right which every citizen has, 
to possess his own in security and under the protection of 
law, so long as he does not interfere with the rights of 
others? And if the farmer, the merchant, the mechanic, 
the artisan, the day laborer who works for wages, enjoy 
this liberty, in the United States, why should it be denied 
to the author, to whom society owes as much—to say the 
least of it,as to any of those classes of individuals? —Liter- 
ature, nowadays, is as much a profession as law, or medi- 
cine, or ship-building, or any other art or mystery. There 
are many who get their living by the labors of their intel- 
lect, who support themselves, their wives, their children, 
their parents, and, it may be,even their nieces and cousins, 
by the hard-earned profits of their writings. Let the sub- 
ject be viewed steadily, in this fair light, and it will appear 
evident, if we are not greatly mistaken, that authors, living 
in a free country, or in a country that is called free, are de- 
prived—clearly deprived, of the blessings of civil liberty, 
which all other classes of citizens among us enjoy, without 
restraint or limitation—and that a deep and foul wrong has 
long been done to them by partial and unjust legislation. 
Will it be maintained that in most countries there had been, 
and therefore that in all countries there ought to be, a marked 
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difference, in the laws that are passed, for the protection of 
the productions of the intellect, and those which are created 
for the security of that kind of property which is accumu- 
lated chiefly by manual labor,—which depends less on skill 
than upon the mere exercise of physical strength and the 
firmness of corporeal muscle? This reasoning is founded 
on precedent and prescription—an argument, which, if 
sound, would justify every falsehood, that has ever been ut- 
tered, and every wrong that has ever been done to society, 
because they are sanctified by age—an argument that what 
has once been, however mischievous it may be, ought still 
to be, simply because it has been tolerated in the w orld, and 
because all mankind have not cried out with united voices 
against it. We protest against the principle incl 
ple derogatory to the dignity of the mind, and which would 
place it upon a footing inferior to that of the sod we tread 
upon—a principle which elevates the seen, the tangible, 
the transitory, and gives it the preference to the invisible, 
the spiritual and the permanent, and one which, in the con- 
troversy which is waged between mind and matter, regards 
the latter as immeasurably excellent in comparison, and looks 
upon the labors of intellect as almost worthless. It seems 
to be a fact wholly overlooked by this class of logicians, 
that man is endowed with a spiritual nature—that he was 
not born simply to add house to house and acre to acre, 
which he may call his own for a few years and then part 
with them forever, but that his chief vocation is, or should 
be, to exert his higher faculties in the acquisition of mental 
riches—wealth liable neither to change nor depreciation, but 
which will last as long as the soul lasts, and be a source not 
only of honor and power, but of happiness to the possessor. 
They seem altogether to have forgotten, or never to have 
known the important truth, that men of genius and profound 
learning, the Newtons, the Bacons, the Lockes, the Frank- 
lins, who have occasionally appeared, as bright stars, in the 
firmament of science and letters, have done far more for the 





world by a few rare discoveries, than a whole generation of 


mere plodders, who live only to eat, and who dig and delve 
in the mines only to accumulate what will add to their own 
consequence for a short period, but from which society is 
destined to receive no lasting advantage. We have no pa- 
tience with men, or with governments, who so unworthily 
appreciate the great labors of intellect, and who are so gross 
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and so sensually utilitarian in their views, that, in legislating 
for the good of mankind, they are disposed to strike out the 
mind and its just claims to encouragement and _ protection, 
as wholly undeserving of their consideration, or as meriting 
but little of it. We hope to see the time arrive when juster 
and more liberal views will be entertained in respect to this 
matter, and when the labors of scholars and men of genius, 
and their lawful property, will be more respected and better 
treated. 

We take, therefore, the broadest, because we conceive it 
to be the justest and most defensible ground in respect to 
literary property, and insist that an author should have a 
perpetual right in his own works—a right of which he shalt 
not be divested by any power, except at his own pleasure. 
But, we may be asked, can this be, in the nature of things? 
Are not books perishable in their nature, like goods and 
chattels? Can they be held in perpetuity? To this it may 
be replied, that they can be. Editions of valuable works, 
by the aid of the art of printing, may be indefinitely multi- 
plied, and be handed down from generation to generation, 
and as long as they continue to be valuable, the individual 
who has impressed this value upon them, and his heirs after 
him, are entitled to receive the benefit resulting from his 
labors. 

But, again, it is insisted, that thought is naturally diffu- 
sive,—that great minds create opinion for whole masses, 
and that what was at one time in the breast of the individ- 
ual, is soon diffused abroad by a thousand channels through 
society, and becomes, at last, common property, which no 
person in particular is entitled to claim as exclusively his 
own. This may be true of thoughts and opinions uttered 
in the freedom of conversation and debate, and given to the 
world without any specific value being attached to them by 
their authors, but it does not apply to books prepared with 
labor, which are literary property, which are published to 
be sold, which are expressed in the language and sentiments 
of their author, and which bear his name upon their title- 
page. These can never be so spread abroad through socie- 
ty and mixed up with popular opinions, that the authorship 
of them shall not be known. The mark of the property, 
and of the individual claiming it as his own, can never be 
obliterated. It is as distinctly his, and will always continue 
to be so, as his own identity and his own consciousness. 
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We have thus dwelt at some length on the most impor- 
tant of those considerations which may be urged in favor 
of the perpetuity of an author’s copyright, for we do not 
consider what Lord Camden says, about the honor of lit- 
erature being a sufficient compensation to a man of letters, 
for the time and labor he has expended upon a valuable 
work, as amounting to an argument. As a specimen, how- 
ever, of his mode of reasoning on the subject, or rather of 
his style of declamation, we quote the following passage 
from the conclusion of his argument against literary pro- 
perty: 

“Glory,“ he exclaims, “is the reward of science, and those who 
deserve it scorn all meaner views. I speak not of the scribblers for 
bread, who teaze the press with their wretched productions. Four- 
teen years are too long a period for their perishable trash. It was 
not for gain that Bacon, Newton, Milton and Locke instructed and 
delighted the world. When the bookseller offered Milton five pounds 
for his Paradise- Lost, he did not reject it and commit his poem to the 
flames, nor did he accept the miserable pittance as a reward for his 
labor; he knew that the real price of his work was immortality, and 
that posterity would pay it!’ 


This is fine! This is eloquent! But is it just? Is it true? 
We think not. If Milton did not receive the just reward 
of his labors, it was because he had “fallen on evil days,” 
He was in advance of his age. Literature and literary ef- 
fort were not in his time properly appreciated. “To read 
was not then,” says Johnson, “a general amusement ; neither 
traders, nor often gentlemen thought themselves disgraced 
by ignorance. The women had not then aspired to litera- 
ture, nor was every house supplied with a closet of know- 
ledge.” Book-making was not then a profitable vocation, 
and brought to the best authors but little honor. But if 
they did not receive from their mis-judging and narrow- 
minded contemporaries the proper reward of their labors, 
this furnishes no evidence that they were not entitled to re- 
ceive it, or that valuable returns for the expenditure of mind 
and health in literary labor, are not desirable. We very 
much doubt, whether men who devote their lives to literary 
pursuits, think that the glory they acquire by their works, 
furnishes an adequate remuneration for their toil. Like 
other men, they have bodies to be clothed and to be fed, and 
families to be supported, and all this is not to be done by 
fine speculations, or melodious verses, or by the fame alone 
that accompanies them. ‘There are temporal, as well as 
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spiritual, considerations which move men to act ‘in “the 
world we live in,” and it is in vain to expect such unexam- 
pled disinterestedness among authors, as would induce them 
to labor for honor alone, wholly regardless of the means 
and appliances of comfortable living, while lawyers and 
physicians receive their fees, and judges and clergymen their 
salaries, and day-laborers the wages of their service. The 
fact that scholars have not been compensated properly for 
their efforts in time past, is surely no argument that they 
should not be so in time to come, or that the injuries they 
have sustained by partial and illiberal legislation, and the 
prevalence of false views as to their true position and their 
just rights as men, should never be redressed by the enact- 
ment of better laws, and the dissemination of sounder and 
more reasonable opinions on the subject. It is certainly 
true, that no class of Jaborers has been so poorly compen- 
sated for works deserving the highest rewards that society 
can confer, as literary men have been. None have suffered 
greater wrongs at the hands of the community, or have 
had their rights more shamefully abridged by those whose 
duty it was to vindicate and protect them—none who, while 
claiming to be free, have enjoyed less real freedom, or have 
conferred upon an ungrateful world a larger amount of sub- 
stantial and unrequited benefits. 

It may be urged, that Lord Camden’s cases are isolated 
ones in the history of literature, and that although Milton 
and his compeers might not have been tempted to write for 
gain, because it was not to be had in their day for writing, 
yet that times have changed materially since they figured in 
the world of letters, and that, during the last half century, 
literary men, such as Scott, Byron, Bulwer, James, and a 
host of others, have been generously rewarded for their 
productions, and have received from their publishers prince- 
ly amounts for the copyrights of their works. This may 
be all very true, and if it be so, it only proves, that juster 
sentiments as to the rights of authors are beginning to pre- 
vail in society, and that the time has gone by when Lord 
Camden’s fanciful notion, that glory alone is a sufficient 
compensation fora life spent in the cause of science and 
literature, can claim a solitary champion. Men do not now- 
adays write for glory alone, but also for bread, and this stim- 
ulus to genius and industry is not confined to petty “scrib- 
blers, who teaze the press with their wretched productions,” 
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but extends its influence to those who move in the higher 
walks of the domain of intellect. It is a melancholy fact, 
that most authors are embarrassed in their circumstances, 
and die in poverty, leaving their families only the unsub- 
stantial and unsatisfying legacy of their reputation, and 
although a few individuals, of very superior pretensions and 
extensive popularity, may have accumulated property by 
their works, yet this is not the case with the vast majority 
of those who live upon the fruits of literary labor. Even 
Scott died—as the world knows—a poor man, and if Byron, 
when he left it, was in easier circumstances, his comparative 
afHuence arose from other sources than were furnished by 
the books he had written, however well, at the time, he may 
have been paid for them. What is necessary, in our day, 
to the adequate protection of authors, is, that literary pro- 
perty should be more permanent in its nature than it is— 
that those who devote themselves to literature for a profes- 
sion, and get their living by it, should be able to calculate 
with greater precision the probable results in actual profit 
that may arise from their labor—that they may act under 
the stimulus of rewards that are not casual and transitory, 
lasting only for fourteen, twenty-eight or even forty-two 
years, but which may be depended upon for life, in exact 
proportion to the value of their works, and when they are 
removed from the scene of their labors, that they should be 
able to transmit this property éo their descendants, as a 
source of honorable and productive revenue, as long as any 
value is attached to it:—in a word, it is necessary that we 
should return back to the old, sound, wholesome and gener- 
ous doctrine of the Common Law, which prevailed and was 
nobly sustained in England before the passage of the odious 
Statute of Anne, abridging the rights, the privileges and the 
liberty of authors, and “de frauding them of their justly ac- 
quired substance; and that we should give to this long in- 
jured class of men, as we do to all other classes no more 
deserving, a right in perpetuity to the fruits of their own 
labors: for the law, which now prevails on the subject, we 
unhesitatingly pronounce to be inequitable, fraudulent and 
immoral—a disgrace to an enlightened age and a christian 
people ! The cry “of monopoly, of monopoly running through 
all time, may be raised now and echoed back from all 
quarters, as it has been heretofore when this right has 
been set up, but the clamor has no force, and never had any 
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ground on which to stand. It is vor et preterea nihil. And 
if there be monopoly, it is only a monopoly in a man’s 
own—his own rights, his own property—a monopoly by 
which he does not interfere with the rights and property of 
his neighbor. What is monopoly in a work without merit, 
and that is worth nothing?) Such works fall still-born from 
the press and no one is benefitted by them. But he who 
produces a great work, like the Paradise Lost, is not only 
entitled to an immortality of fame, but to the just rewards 
of a labor by means of which society receives an everlast- 
ing benefit. His compensation should, as far as practicable, 
be proportioned to the worth, the excellence and the lustre 
of his achievement; and as to the outcry that is raised about 
monopoly, it never has been a monopoly from which authors 
have reaped a golden harvest. Publishers, it is perfectly 
notorious, have monopolized the profits of the greatest 
works in science, in fiction, in philosophy and in poetry, 
that genius has ever produced, and have grown rich and 
powerful by labors that yielded only the scanty pittance, of 
which Lord Camden speaks, to those who performed them. 
There has been no iniquity perpetrated by these transac- 
tions between the author and his publisher. The contract 
has been fair, open and honest, but the publisher has thriven 
and pocketed the fruits, while the author has starved. Mil- 
ton, for instance, received five pounds for the first edition 
of his great work, five for the second, five for the third, and 
five for the fourth, making in all only twenty pounds, while 
the original publisher, and those to whom he subsequently 
sold the copyright, in the course of a few years, cleared as 
many thousands by it. They each of them acquired hand- 
some fortunes with the twenty pounds capital furnished to 
the author for a work, that was really worth hundreds of 
thousands. By what process does property that was utterly 
valueless, or worth next to nothing in the hands of the au- 
thor, acquire such an immense accession of value, when it 
passes out of them into the hands of the publisher? Is it 
owing to the value of the type, the ink and the paper that 
are employed in printing them? Assuredly not. These 
may be used, in the issuing of paltry trash, that may not 
yield, for a century, a solitary shilling of profit. No! it is 
the learning, the labors, the genius of the author properly 
exerted, which impress a value on literary works, and it Is 
he—he, the producer, and not the mechanical laborer, who 
3 VOL. IV.—No. 7. 
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is entitled, in strict justice, to receive substantial rewards 
from society for his toilsome efforts in the great cause of 
letters. 

But, it may be said, “these are mere fanciful speculations. 
Nobody talks nowadays about perpetual copyright. We 
read of nothing but ‘limited times’ in the Constitution.” But 
if nobody talks about right and justice now, and nations 
have increased in parsimony and wrong doing as the world 
has grown older, this disgraceful silence only proves—what 
we ought slowly and unwillingly to admit—that the mind 
is retrograde in its course, instead of progressive, and that 
the “good old times” at which, in this age of reform, we are 
so ready to sneer, were better—far better, in doctrine and in 
practice, than the present very luminous period upon which 
we expend so many undeserved praises. Some of the great- 
est names in English literature, and the most distinguished 
jurists that ever adorned the English Bench, have been the 
eloquent advocates of this doctrine of perpetual copyright. 
To begin with Milton himself, than whom no authority 
stands higher. In his celebrated speech, on the “Liberty of 
Unlicensed Printing,” he insists “on the just retaining of 
each man his several copy ; which God,” he exclaims, “forbid 
should be gainsaid !”—a right, too, which he exercised, under 
the law, in the case of his own works. 

The jury, in the case of Miller against Taylor, say, 


“Before the reign of her late Majesty, Queen Anne, it was usual 
to purchase from authors the perreruaL copyright of their books 
and assign them from hand to hand, for vahaails considerations ; and 
to make the same the subject of family settlements, for the provision 
of wives and children.” 


Mr. Justice Wilkes, on the trial of the same cause in the 
King’s Bench, remarked, 


“It is sip | not agreeable to natural justice, that a stranger 
should reap the beneficial pecuniary produce of another man’s work. 
Jure nature equum est neminem cum alterius detrimento et injuria 
fiert locupletiorem. 

“It is wise in any State to encourage letters and the painful re- 
searches of learned men. The easiest and most equal way of doing 
it, is by securing to them the property of their own works. Nobody 
contributes who is not willing, and though a good book may be run 
down and a bad one cried up for a time, yet, sooner or later, the re- 
ward will be in proportion to the meritof the work. A writer’s fame 
will not be less that he has bread, without being under the necessity 
of prostituting his pen to flattery or party to get it. 
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“He who engages in a laborious work, (such, for instance, as John- 
son’s Dictionary,) which may employ his whole life, will do it with 
more spirit, if, besides his own glory, he thinks it may be a provision 
for his family.” 

Mr. Justice Aston also said, 

“An author’s ere in his works and the copyright is fully and 
sufficiently established, because it is admitted to be property in his 
own hands, and that he has the original right of first publishing them. 
This idea of an author’s property has been so long entertained, that 
the copy of a book seems to have been not familiarly only, but legally 
used as a technical expression of the author’s sour right of printing 
and publishing that work; and these expressions, in a variety of in- 
struments, are not to be considered as the creators or origin of that 
right of property, but as speaking the language of a known and ac- 
knowledged right, and as far as they are active, operating in its pro- 
tection. 

“Upon the whole, I conclude, that upon every principle of reason, 
natural justice, morality and Common Law; upon the evidence of 
the long received opinion of this property appearing in ancient pro- 
ceedings and in law cases; upon the clear sense of the legislature, 
and the opinions of the greatest lawers, of their time, in the Court of 
Chancery, the ricut of an author to the copy of his works is well 
founded. And, I hope, that the learned and industrious will be per- 
mitted from henceforth, not only to reap the fame but the profits of 
their ingenious labors, without interruption; to the honor and advan- 
tage of themselves and their families.” 


Mr. Justice Yates, although differing in opinion from the 
rest of his brother Judges, yet distinctly admitted that the 
general question for the determination of the Court was, 


“Whether, after a voluntary and general publication of an author’s 
works, by himself or by his authority, the author has a soie and pEeR- 
PETUAL property in those works, so as to give him a right to confine 
every subsequent publication to himself and his assigns forever ?” 


Sir William Blackstone, the plaintiff's counsel, in the 
course of his argument observed, 


“That the labors of the minp and the productions of the BRAIN are 
as justly entitled to the benefit and emoluments that may arise from 
them, as the labors of the nopy are; and that literary compositions, 
being the produce of the author’s own labor and abilities, he has a 
moral and equitable right to the profits they produce, and is fairl 
entitled to these profits Forever ; and if others usurp or encroac 
upon their moral rights, they are evidently guilty of injustice, in P1- 
RATING the profits of an author’s labor, and reaping where they have 
not sown.” 


He sustained the same views, as Judge, when the matter 
came up before him and the other Judges from the House 
of Lords, in the case of Donaldson vs. Becket et al., and 
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lays down the like doctrine in his “Commentaries,” vol. 2, 
pp. 406-7. 

Chief Justice Mansfield—the greatest name known to the 
English Law—without entering fully into the argument em- 
pleyed by the other Judges to establish the perpetuity of 
copyright—still insisted on the correctness of their general 
conclusions : 


“I use the word copy,” he said, “in the technical sense in which 
that name or term has been used ror aGes, to signify an incorporeal 
right to the soLe — and publishing of somewhat intellectual, 
communicated by letters. 

“It has all along been expressly admitted, that, by the Common 
Law, an author is entitled to the copy of his own work until it has 
been once printed and published by fie authority. From what source 
then is the Common Law drawn, which is admitted to be so clear, in 
respect to the copy before publication? From this argument:—Be- 
cause it is just, that an author should reap the pecuniary profits of his 
own ingenuity and labor. It is just, that another should not use his 
name without his consent. It is fit, that he should judge when to 
publish, or whether he ever will publish. It is fit, that he should not 
only choose the time, but the manner of publication; how many, what 
volume, what print. It is fit, that he should choose to whose care he 
will ,trust the accuracy and correctness of the impression; in whose 
honesty he will confide, not to foist in additions; with other reason- 
ings of the same effect. 

“But the same reasons hold after the author has published. He 
can reap no pecuniary profit, if, the next moment after his work comes 
out, it may be pirated upon worse paper and in worse print and ina 
cheaper volume. 

“The whole, then, must finally result in this question, Whether it 
is agreeable to natural principles, moral justice and fitness, to allow 
him the copy after publication, 1s well as before? 

“THE GENERAL CONSENT OF THIS KINGDOM FOR AGES, IS ON THE 
AFFIRMATIVE SIDE. THe LEGISLATURE HAS TAKEN IT FOR GRANTED.” 


Judge Christian, of the United States, in his Notes to 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, Book II. p. 407, in reference to 
this subject of copyright, says, 

“Nothing is more erroneous than the common practice of referring 
the origin of moral rights and the system of natural equity, to that 
savage state, which is supposed to have preceded civilized establish- 
ments ; in which literary composition, and of consequence the right 
to it, could have no existence. But the true mode of ascertaining a 
moral right I conceive, is to inquire, whether it is such as the reason, 
the cultivated reason, of mankind must necessarily assent to. 

“No proposition seems more comformable to that criterion, than 
that every one should enjoy the reward of his labor, the harvest 
where he has sown, or the fruit of the tree which he has planted. 

“And if any private right ought to be preserved more sacred and 
inviolable than another, it is that where the most extensive benefit 
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flows to mankind from the labor by which it is acquired. Literary 
property, it must be admitted, is very different in its nature from a 
property in substantial and corporeal objects, and this difference has 
led some to deny its existence as property; but whether it is sui gen- 
eris, or under whatever denomination of rights, it may more properly 
be classed, it seems founded on the same principle of general utility 
to society, which is the basis of all other moral rights and obligations. 
Thus considered, an author’s copyright ought to be esteemed an in- 
riolable right, established in sound reason and abstract morality.” 


Chancellor Kent, at p. 374 of the 2d volume of his “Com- 
mentaries,” says, 

“It was for some time the prevailing and better opinion in England, 
that authors had an eaclusire copyright at Common Law, as perma- 
nent as the property of an estate, and that the Statute of Anne, pro- 
tecting by penalties that right for fourteen years, was only an addi- 
tional sanction and made in affirmance of the Common Law.” 


This betier opinion, has, in modern times, been supplant- 
ed by worse doctrines, and this inviolable right has been vi- 
olated and trampled upon, not simply by citizens, but by 
governments, by constitutions, by laws and by Judges of 
Courts acting under them. "The “sound reason” and “ab- 
stract morality,” involved in the right, have been disregard- 
ed. The theory that prevails now is, that “it is” not “just, 
that an author should reap the pecuniary profits of his own 
ingenuity and labor, but that any body else is just as much 
entitled to them as he is himself,’—that it is not wrong 
“that another should use his name without his consent,” and 
make money by the use of it;—that it is not fit, that an au- 
thor should choose the time and manner of publishing his 
works; “how many; what volume ; what print ;” but that a 
publisher, without a copyright, may do all these things quite 
as well, and better to suit his own purposes; “that it is not 
fit, that the author should choose to whom he will trust the 
accuracy and correctness of the impression ; in whose hon- 
esty he will confide, not to foist in additions ;” for that ad- 
ditions may be foisted in, and parts left out, at the pleasure 
of the publisher or the printer, since there is no question 
about honesty in the matter, and the author and owner, for 
the violation of his rights, has no redress whatever. His 
property, without any fault of his own, has long since evap- 
orated. 'The State has taken it away by unjust legislation, 
and the State may now send him to jail if it please, and his 
wife and children to the poor-house, since it has left him no 
means of paying his debts or supporting his family. “The 
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harvest where he has sown” has been reaped, and “the fruit 
of the tree which he planted” has been eaten by others. 
There was once such a thing as a law of nature and truth, 
such a thing as the light of reason, such a thing as the com- 
mon sense of mankind, dictating what was base, what was 
honest, what ought to be done and what ought to be avoided, 
but all these are now abandoned as having been quite worn 
out in the service of our forefathers, and artificial specula- 
tions drawn from refined metaphysical reasonings, and Sta- 
tutes and Constitutions and judicial decisions are established 
in their place. There was once such a thing as Common 
Law, the glory of which was that it was fit, reasonable, 
right, equal, proper—that it was common justice between 
man and man—justice that could be known, practised and 
enforced, and which gave to an author, as well as to a far- 
mer, a merchant or a mechanic, a perpetual right in the fruits 
of his own labors; but we are now told by a majority of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
case of Wheaton against Peters, that if such Common Law— 
or such common justice, ever existed in England, it does not, 
at any rate, exist in this country, and that if an author hold 
his property for the term of fourteen or twenty eight years, 
it is quite long enough for one who gets his living by learn- 
ing, to hold property at all! Very encouraging doctrine this, 
for scholars! Under its influence we may soon expect that 
literature will be a thriving profession in America, and that 
young men of genius will turn to it, as they now do to the 
Church or the Bar, with flattering hopes, of acquiring for- 
tunes, or, at least, a subsistence! American literature must 
certainly be built up by such notions, and books of the high- 
est order be multiplied! 

There has always been one thing connected with this 
matter of copyright that has appeared to us inscrutable, i. e. 
the nature of the magic charm connected with the number 
seven, multiplied by ¢wo, four and six, which give, as re- 
sults, the several possible terms of an author’s copyright. 
He may have his rights for the term of fourteen years, if he 
will record the title of his book, as a purchaser records the 
title of a piece of land he has bought, in the proper office. 
He then may have his rights for the term of fourteen years 
more, and fourteen years still beyond the termination of the 
second fourteen, if he will perform the same ceremony over 
again, and honestly pay down the office fees; but beyond 
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the three times fourteen, he shall not have his rights,—and 
his property, which, for forty-two years, has yielded him 
perhaps a handsome income, shall go to any body else who 
has no property and who wants an income. Seven years 
service—if we remember right—was the time of Jacob’s 
contract with Laban for his daughter Rachel, but this seven 
was an unfortunate number, for “we are told, that “when he 
awoke in the morning, behold! it was Leah.” Seven years 
more, however, brought to his expecting arms his favorite 
bride, and this ‘climax of the patriarch’s joy may be the rea- 
son why fourteen, in the opinion of our legislators, is re- 
garded as the perfection of numbers. If it be not the reason, 
it is just as good as any that can be assigned, why fourteen 
years, once, twice, thrice repeated, should be fixed on as the 
ultimate limit of an author's right to his property, beyond 
which, as an author, he shall have no right and no property. 

Upon what principle, we ask, can a just government de- 
prive an honest man of his property lawfully acquired by 
hard labor, without his own consent—an innocent man, 
who owes no one any thing but good will? “QO, because he 
is an author—because he has written a book—a learned, 
valuable, scientific work, with a view to improve mankind, 
and advance the glory of his country’s literature!” The 
reason why his efforts have or should have little or no value 
in the eye of the law, is because they really have value and 
the highest kind of value—is, because book-making in these 
days, is a money making concern to somebody, and because 
an author ought not to be permitted to make money, as other 
people do—because scholars heretofore, unless they chanced 
to inherit a fortune, have always lived in poverty and strug- 
gled with difficulties, and, therefore, always ought to do so 
to the end of their lives. ‘These are the best reasons that 
can be assigned, why scholars and philosophers should be 
deprived of ‘their rights and ousted of their property. ‘They 
may have glory, if they like. ‘They may twine their brows 
with laurels. But money—yes, they may have a little of 
that also, for forty-two years, but no longer—not a day be- 
yond. Their rights end upon their reaching that grand cli- 
macteric, and if. ‘the mystic number of forty-t two draw tears 
from the eyes of the author, it is sure to light up with joy 
the shrivelled features of some needy publisher, who steps 
into his shoes and makes a profit by his labors. Well! there 
1s something surely in forty-two years of revenue resulting 
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solely from a man’s wits, and authors must make the most 
of it, for if they live a score of years beyond that term, they 
and their families may live on fame—fame for breakfast, din- 
ner and supper, for they shall not have bread,—not by law, 
nor by the Constitution of the Union. The entire period dur- 
ing which right, justice and equity shall be dealt out to scho- 
lars in America—free America, is just forty-two years and 
no longer. And then, and not till then, may their epitaphs 
be written, since they may as well die, at once, as starve, for 
their brains are not worth a penny, and will not yield a 
morsel more to keep soul and spirit together. 

It may be said, that this is no longer an open question. 
The voice of the people has spoken. The Constitution and 
the laws passed under it, cannot be gainsaid. Citizens, in- 
cluding authors, have to obey it, and the Supreme Court 
even is bound by it. Was it not made by wise men? Is it 
not pronounced a piece of perfection, to which nothing can 
be added, and from which nothing can be abstracted, without 
weakening its strength or destroying its symmetry, or de- 
tracting something from the reputation of the sages who 
framed it? Did it not come down to us from the revolu- 
tionary era, and cost blood and life and treasure, and shall 
any one venture to say that there is a solitary flaw in it—a 
single speck on its golden escutcheon—that it is not the best 
and greatest production that the wit and wisdom of man 
ever devised—the most glorious Constitution that any free 
people ever lived under? We call it an instrument—we 
State Rights constructionists—of limited powers, and when 
we find that the rights of authors.and inventors of useful 
arts are abridged by it, and hedged in by “limited times,” we, 
forsooth, turn up our noses at it—at the Constitution, and 
ask, why this difference? Why should all other classes of 
citizens have their rights in perpetuity, and authors and in- 
ventors have them only for “limited times?” Why should 
those who work with their minds and work for all ages and 
generations, be regarded by the sages of the Constitution 
and of the Courts as birds of ill omen, while those who la- 
bor with their hands and with less of their intellects to heap 
up treasures for themselves and their families—treasures that 
are to perish in the using, are looked upon and treated as 
birds of paradise—as favored classes who are to be petted 
and flattered and rewarded? These may be regarded as ir- 
reverent questionings, which will gain us but little credit 
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with the bar or the bench. We are met again too by the 
Constitution as an argument, and, if we cut across the field, 
the Constitution still brings us up, just as we are turning the 
corner. A man might as well hang himself at once with a 
halter, as knock his head against the Constitution. If he 
fall upon it, he will be broken, and if it fall on him, it will 
be sure to grind him to powder. There is no rescue. Des- 
truction is inevitable. And what is this Constitution that 
we talk so much about? It is an instrument framed by 
men, and men, however great and patriotic, are sometimes 
liable toerr. An American sage, as Mr. Dickens would say, 
may err. It is barely possible, but such a contingency, if we 
will bring our imaginations to bear upon it with power, may 
really happen and create great astonishment. A General 
Council and the Pope himself have been known to trip, and 
why may not a Convention of the American people, who 
are far less infallible, actually stumble? The question is 
not, What is the Constitution, but, What is right, and, Is the 
Constitution right in this matter? Has it done the fair thing 
by authors? Does it maintain their liberty? Does it pro- 
tect their rights? Does it secure their property? Is ita 
partial or an impartial dispenser of blessings? Does it “pro- 
mote the general welfare” of all classes of citizens, without 
exception, or are there some classes who are deprived of 
their just rights by it?) We know that this is not the issue 
upon which the matter is placed by the Editor of the De- 
mocratic Review, who regards it a mere question of expedi- 
ency, but 't is the issue upon which we place it, and have a 
right to place it. As the subject is undergoing a thorough 
examination in this country, with a view to reform and 
changes in the law, we shall not be stopped by the barriers 
of the C onstitution, but shall go, beyond it, up to the great 
foundations of justice, right, equity, honesty and fair-dealing, 
upon which all Constitutions framed by men, ought to rest. 
Our mottoes shall be, Justitia fiat, ruat calum! Justitia 


fiat, ruat Constitutio! The heavens may fall, and the Con- 


stitution may fall, but let justice and honor and truth prevail, 
and the rights of men be vindicated at all hazards. And 
this is the issue upon which we have placed the matter in 
this part of our argument. We have proved, that the Com- 
mon Law, as far as the rights of authors are concerned, was 
common justice—nothing more nor less, and better than the 
Constitution—more equitable than the Constitntion, which 
4 VOL. Iv.—NO. 7. 
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abridges those rights, and takes them away after a certain 
period, and we therefore set up the Common Law against 
the Constitution, maintained, enforced and illustrated, as the 
former is, by the decisions of those glorious master intellects, 
who, having stood firmly upon right to the last, have now 
passed from the earth forever! We maintain the Common 
Law, because it lays down the doctrine which no argument 
nor declamation can weaken—and ‘east of all any argument 
borrowed from policy and expediency—the doctrine that an 
author, as well as every other man in the community, has a 
right—a perpetual right, to the fruits of his own labor—a 
right indefeasible and unalienable, except by his own mis- 
conduct—a natural right—-and not less a right of civilized 
life, which government, by denying it to a man, denies him 
justice, and becomes itself a wrong-doer and a culprit. 

We have sought diligently, for the sound reasons which 
could induce the framers of the Constitution to deny this 
common justice to authors, and we have found none. We 
see in that instrument, as far as this matter is concerned, a 
close imitation, a studious reflection of the Statute of Anne— 
a Statute passed when light was just dawning over the world, 
and literature had only begun to flourish in England, and 
which, when it was passed, was designed to protect the pre- 
rogatives of the universities, and not to take away the rights 
of authors at Common Law—as every one knows who is 
acquainted with the controversies that arose on the subject 
at the time ;—a Statute which was a mistake at the begin- 
ning, and which was always wrong. We see no reason, we 
confess, why any government should abridge the rights of 
authors, except what is founded on the jealousy that is felt 
by the other classes of society as to the influence of the lit- 
erary class. Men of letters—philosophers—men of learn- 
ing, research and mental ability, exert great power in the 
community—as they always ought to do—and get in ad- 
vance of those who neither think much, and who read and 
write little, or none at all—a class whose name is legion— 
and whose influence, as far as the great interests of society 
is concerned, is nothing, except that they vote at the polls. 
This class is always hostile to scholars and their rights, be- 
cause it recognizes in them a superiority which it cannot 
emulate and which makes it ashamed. Perhaps the expla- 
nation of some of our laws, and particularly that of copy- 
right, may be found in this jealousy, envy and mortification 
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of uneducated men ;—we say explanation—for God forbid 
that we should regard it as a reason or an argument! _ Liter- 
ary men exert too much power in the world—their power 
must be lessened—their rights must be abridged—their pro- 
perty—which is worst of all—must be taken from them by 
law—by law which protects all other property and regards 
it sacred and inviolable. This is the argument, if it be an 
argument—if it be logic—if it be justice. Let it go, we 
say, for what it is worth. 

We pass now from these important views and higher con- 
siderations connected with the subject of literary property, 
to inquire what bearing has been exerted upon it by the 
contracted and illiberal legislation of modern times, and 
what are the claims set up by English authors in order to 
prevent the republication of their works in this country, 
without their consent, which they justly regard as a serious 
encroachment upon their rights; and what it is that Ameri- 
can authors, on their part, demand from the government, 
with a view to exclude foreign works from the American 
market—works, in the first instance, unjustly obtained, and 
appropriated for purposes of gain, and whose extensive cir- 
culation among our citizens, operates injuriously upon the 
interests of our authors themselves, and not less so upon 
those of American literature. The whole claim on either 
side is embraced in the passage, by Congress, of what is 
called an International Copyright Law, which would give 
to English authors the same control over their own works 
in this country, that American authors would, in such a 
case, have over their own works in England, i. e. the liberty 
to publish for profit, valuable works, under the statutory 
provisions which now apply to authors. What is demanded, 
is a reciprocal benefit which, in the end, would prove as ad- 
vantageous to American authors, as it immediately would to 
British authors, if we are ever destined to have such a thing 
as a literature of our own in this country. Against this 
claim, which justice and national courtesy seem to require 
at our hands, the interests of American publishers, who sup- 
ply our reading public with American editions of popular 
English works, are naturally and directly opposed ; and not 
less so, it is said, are the pecuniary interests of American 
readers, who are rather indifferent as to whence their books 
come, whether from England or the United States, provided 
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they are such as to suit their wants or their fancy, and may 
be purchased without requiring too large a drain of money 
from their purses. It is a question, therefore, wholly of right, 
on one side, and of interest, on the other; and to make these 
heterogeneous elements of right and interest harmonize, is 
not always an easy matter, and constitutes the difficulty on 
the present occasion. It will he conceded, that what is right 
between man and man, and what is right and just in govern- 
ments, is, in the final summing up of consequences, most for 
the real interest of citizens and governments, but it does not 
follow from this axiom, that any measure of mere policy and 
expediency, which is adopted, because it is calculated to pro- 
mote the special and immediate interests of a particular class, 
is necessarily itself right, or that a government would be jus- 
tified in upholding such a measure by law. Such measure 
may be wrong ab initio--may be immoral—may be contra- 
ry to the first principles of right, honor and fair dealing, and 
deserving, accordingly, of the punishment of the laws, rather 
than of their countenance—-of the frowns and disapprobation 
of all honorable men, rather than of their smiles and their ap- 
proval. Such is the practice of seizing upon the most valu- 
able productions of foreign authors, without their consent, 
of republishing them, and of appropriating the profits, arising 
from their sale, without making the slightest return to those 
who are equitably entitled to them—a practice which pre- 
vails extensively, at the present day, in this country——is the 
source of immense revenue to our publishers,-—of “revenue 
without right,’—-uand which is the occasion of loud com- 
plaint to foreign and American authors, to all those, indeed, 
who regard the honor of the country as implicated by it, and 
who pl ace justice and equity before mere pecuniary gains, 
as the best policy, upon the whole, of a free people——a prac- 
tice which is now, and has long been, stigmatized, as a kind of 
piracy in the republic of letters, and has been so designated 
whenever it is spoken of. Can this practice be justified by 
any sound argument? It is a question of morals. The 
a. of the Democratic Review conceives that it can be, 
and, in an argument of much ingenuity and plausibility, 

hae sae as that our publishers, in pirating English books, do 
no wrong to any body—ne ither to English nor American 
authors—no violence to their own consciences——and_ that 
the morality of the practice is not to be called in question. 
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“May I not,” he asks, “light my candle at my neighbor’s lamp, 
without wrong to him or to my conscience, if I can do so without 
intrusion upon him in the process, or inconvenience to him or his? If 
he kindle a fire, within his own domain and for his own purposes, 
but in a situation where its heat may reach me within the limits of 
mine, may I not bask in the genial giow, without a moral obligation 
to pay for it? If he rear for himself a dwelling of noblest architec- 
ture, and surround it with all the loveliness of cultivated nature which 
wealth can command and art create, may not I and mine gratify our 
taste by the enjoyment of it all, from the precincts of our own humble 
home, without being required to erect, on my side of the boundary, 
a wall which shall shut out the rays of the sun, that bring the image 
of the beauty he has built, and the Seoneas of heaven that are charged 
with the perfume of the flowers he has planted—a wall never to be 
transgressed by me without the payment of a toll or tax to him? 
Or, to generalize the idea, when one individual has created a good 
which is susceptible of multiplied reproduction, to the benefit of 
others, or of the whole human race, without diminution of his spe- 
cial enjoyment of his own, or any manner of interference with him, 
according to all the rights and purposes under which and for which 
he originally created it, is the principle of Property so exclusive in 
its monopoly, as to forbid this unlimited diffusion of a blessing which 
God has chosen one man to be the minister of to the race? Perish 
the base, contracted selfishness of such a principle!” p. 120. 


Most of these questions might be answered at once in the 
affirmative—that a person may light his candle at another’s 
lamp, may warm himself at a fire which another has kin- 
dled, may admire a house that another has built, and may 
smell of the flowers that others have planted, without doing 
injury to the owner of the lamp, the kindler of the fire, the 
builder of the house, or the planter of the flowers; and it 
will be as readily conceded, that the principle of Property is 
not so exclusive, as to forbid the unlimited diffusion of a 
blessing which God has chosen one man to be the minister 
of to the race—provided this diffusion do not diminish each 
man’s special enjoyment of his own, or in any manner in- 
terfere with him. When, however, these admitted privile- 
ges are qualified and narrowed down by the phrase that fol- 
lows, viz: “according to all the rights and purposes under 
which and for which he originally created it,” a different 
issue is made, since his “purposes,” his wishes, his desires 
are confined by rights under the law, which are a denial of 
his rights in fact, and which are to be considered as real 
wrongs. What is lawful a man has a right to do in any 
country, and what he has a right to do is lawful, but if the 
law, under which he acts, be arbitrary and unjust, he has a 
right to do that under the law, which is a real wrong to 
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somebody, and which is, therefore, in the nature of thin 
no right, although sanctioned by the government. On the 
other hand, it may not be lawful for him to do that, under 
the law, which he ought to be permitted to do, and which in 
fact and in truth, he has a right to do, and, when this is the 
me a denial of right takes place. For example, it may be 
lawful for publishers to pirate and publish English books in 
this country, because there is no law among us prohibiting 
it;—in other words, they have a right to do what is morally 
wrong, because there is nobody to call them to account for 
so doing; on the other hand, English authors have no right 
to exercise their rights and enjoy their property in this coun- 
try, because there is a palpable denial of their rights to them 
by our government—-so that, in the one case, it is right to do 
what is wrong, and, in the other case, wrong to do what is 
right, i. e. what is right abstractly considered. 

The argument of the Democratic Review, like most argu- 
ments borrowed from analogy, is more specious than pro- 
found—-and there is one radical fault running through it, 
which is, that the cases cited in illustration, have no sort of 
application to the subject matter under consideration, and 
prove nothing. ‘The complaint of British authors is, that 
American publishers print their books and dispose of their 
property without their consent, and make a profit by so do- 
ing—a profit to which they , and they alone,—the authors 
of the works, are justly entitled. This is a trespass at least 
upon their rights. It is contrary to the first principles of 
natural justice. Jure nature equum est, neminem cum 
alterius delrimento et injuria fiert locupletiorem. By the 
law of nature, it is unjust, that one man should be rendered 
richer at the cost and injury of another. It is a plain case 
of wrong doing and violation of another man’s rights, with 
which lamp- lighting at another man’s candle, or warming 
one’s self at another's fire, or looking at another man’s pa- 
lace, or smelling the roses whose perfume is wafted by the 
wind from another man’s garden, bears no sort of analogy ;— 
besides that, in the case supposed, the candle, the fire, the 
palace and the garden do not belong to neighbors but to for- 
eigners, between whom and ourselves an ocean rolls, and 
thousands of miles intervene, so that we cannot avail our- 
selves of these smal! advantages, even if we would, and need 
not do it,even if we could. Pirating books is not such a priv- 
ilege as this—is not a trifling charity which the poorest man 
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in the community cannot deny to a naked beggar, but it is a 
high crime against society, an infringement of moral right 
and common honesty, which can neither be palliated, sanc- 
tified nor atoned for, by any such miserable subterfuges of 
sophistry. Unless it can be defended on better grounds than 
these, it had better be abandoned at once, as incapable of 
any honorable defence whatever. 

[t is too late in the day, to urge the old argument, that an 
author loses all his rights and control over his work, the mo- 
ment he publishes it—that it becomes then the property of 
the whole community, or at least of all who are disposed to 
purchase a copy of it, and that every purchaser may then 
do what he wills with his own, read, copy, print, publish, or 
do any thing else that he pleases with it. ‘The answer is, 
that although the book may be his own, yet the style and 
sentiments are not so. ‘These still belong to the author. It 
is these, and these alone, which impress a value upon the 
work, and it is these which the purchaser can never buy. 

The Editor of the Democratic Review puts a case which 
he regards as a very fair and forcible one, and as perfectly 
conclusive as to the honesty of his principles: 


“The English author—Mr. Dickens, for instance, since he appears 
to stand at the head of this movement, has written his book for the 
large and liberal reading public of his own country, under the rights, 
for his compensation and protection, conferred upon him by its insti- 
tutions and laws ; how is he injured by the reproduction and diffu- 
sion of the same in another country, three thousand miles across an 
ocean, a distinct political body ? He has certainly been richly enough 

aid at home in pecuniary reward as well as in public honor, for what 

e has done, to one him but slender ground on which to ask a re- 
turn of mere volunteer generosity, on our part, for the pleasure his 
admirable writings have afforded us. How is he injured if we do 
enjoy that pleasure, free as his home market is left from interference 
by our republications—that market for which he writes; under the 
laws of which he derives all his legal right and protection; and from 
which he receives a most magnificent compensation? The case is 
precisely analogous to those we have supposed above. He can only 
claim a right to such return from us on the ground, that one human 
being can never have a right to receive good or pleasure, directly or 
indirectly, from the labors of another, even though nothing is with- 
drawn from the latter in the process, without a payment and a pay- 
ment in money, setting out the reciprocal pleasure of fame and of 
conscious benefaction. God forbid that so cold and wretched a prin- 
ciple of natural morals should be either admitted or asserted! We 
once thought otherwise, but would now deny altogether the principle 
of a natural right of literary property, absolute, exclusive and per- 
petual.” 
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Lord Mansfield, Milton, Sir William Blackstone, and a 
host of other great men, did not deny, but, on the contrary, 
maintained this right with zeal, ability and eloquence, as a 
right of primary importance, and which could not be denied 
without undermining the foundations of morals and good 
government. But we, moderns, are getting wiser than the 
great men of a former age, appreciate more justly the natu- 
ral rights of our race, and defend them with greater spirit. 

But to the case of Mr. Dickens, whom the Democratic 
Review pronounces, “pro tanto and quoad hoc,” i.e. the In- 
ternational Copyright, “a humbug.” “Sir, you are a hum. 
bug!” Is he so, guoad hoc and has the Democratic Review, 
with its fine spun and plausible reasoning, proved him to be 
so? If Mr. Dickens do not write books for the American 
market, it is because he cannot sell his books here. He has 
not the right or privilege, by our laws, of exercising any such 
franchise. If he could do it, he would do so most willingly. 
And when it is asked, how he is injured, the reply is, that he 
is injured by the denial of this right, and by the reproduction 
and diffusion of his works in America, without his consent, 
and without any remuneration being given to him for them. 
Whether he has been “richly enough rewarded” for them 
in England, where they were first written and published, is 
for him, and not for us Americans, to determine. Whatever 
profits they may still produce, if they be increased a hun- 
dred fold beyond what they have yet yielded to the author, 
belong to him and not to us, who have never paid hima 
farthing. The injury we have done him—if the Demo- 
cratic Review wishes to understand the matter,—simply is, 
that we have stolen, aye, stolen his property, appropriated 
it to our own use, and made fortunes out of it, and the theft 
we have committed is a crime, in foro conscientia, and is no 
less a crime for the reason that our laws do not recognize it 
as such. What he demands from us, on his part, is not 
“mere voluntary generosity on ours,” but it is repentance for 
our past misdeeds, and better and juster conduct in future; 
and if our authors are, as it is said, shut out of the British 
market, and cannot republish their works in England, it is 
not because British legislation on the subject is illiberal, for 
the contrary is the fact. The olive branch is extended to 
us, and all that is asked or expected from us, is, that we 
should accept it on terms of fair reciprocity. If there is 
any evil to be complained of, it is the injustice of our own 
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legislation—it is that we do withdraw from authors the pro- 
fits of their labors by denying to them what is justly their 
own and by affording them no.redress for the injury. We 
do more—we attempt to justify this wrong, and as if mo- 
rality and religion were on our side, exclaim, “God forbid 
that so cold and wretched a principle of natural morals 
should ever be either admitted or asseried,’—as that any 
man in a free country, should not be at perfect liberty to 
monopolize another man’s rights, and seize upon his pro- 
perty and appropriate it to his own use! Who is it—which 
party in this transaction is it—that tramples upon “prin- 
ciples of natural morals”—the British author, who claims 
nothing but his own, or the American publisher, who seizes 
upon another man’s property without his consent? Which 
is the greater transgressor of the two! Which of them 
carries in his breast the most peace-speaking conscience ? 
Which can, with most perfect innocence, appeal to the Deity 
for the rectitude of his intentions and for the uprightness of 
conduct ? While we practice the notorious wrongs of which 
we are guilty towards British authors, it would, perhaps, be 
the part of modesty, to say nothing of religion, to refrain 
from appealing to God at all, or even to man, to bear wit- 
ness to our immaculate purity. We stand charged with of- 
fences of which we must first clear our skirts, before we 
fold our hands, and look up to heaven, in the attitude of saints. 

We pass from this question of morals, to that of expedien- 
cy and interest. The demand for an International Copyright, 
“is to be judged of simply as a question of expediency,” says 
the Democratic Review. It throws morals entirely out of 
the question, and it is well that it does so, for our present 
practices would never bear the test to which even the most 
latitudinarian morality would subject them. The argument 
from expediency, employed by those who contend for an 
International Copyright, is very strongly and fairly put by 
the Democratic Review in the following paragraph: 





“I go toa publisher” says one of this class, (i. e. the class who 
claim an International Copyright,) “but what chance have I of a fa- 
vorable reception to my work, when he can have to engross his capi- 
tal and business as many of the best productions of the rich and ac- 
tive mind of England as he chooses to print, without with your leave 
or by your leave to the author, for the mere cost of a single copy in 
any bookstore in Paternoster Row. This will be the answer which 
he will leave me to digest with the best stomach I may, while cool- 
ing my heels at his inhospitable door, until my starvation forces from 

5 VOL. IV.— NO. 7. 
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me an unconditional submission to his extortion, and he gets my book, 
even if he is willing to print it at all, on the same terms for which he 
has the English one at his command—i. e. for nothing or next to it.” 
p. 116. 


This is the argument introduced by the Democratic Re. 
view, which it attempts to answer, but which—with all def. 
erence be it said—it totally fails in doing It is met by bold 
assertions and unqualified assumptions, which, to our minds, 
are no reply, but only show to what difficult straits the wri- 
ter of the article is reduced in his attempt to bolster up a 
bad cause. One of these assertions is, that “in ordinary 
times, when any kind of expansion of business can be ven- 
tured upon, instead of reluctance, they (i. e. the American 
publishers) are all eagerness to get good American manu- 
scripts to publish, because it is in them alone that they can 
find exemption from the interference of rival editions.” 
This is plausible, but without intending, in the least, to im- 
plicate the veracity of the Democratic Review, or to charge 
it with a design of willfully deceiving the public in this mat- 
ter, we deny the fact, because it is a fact vital to the issue, and 
one which, as the lawyers would say, before it is admitted, 
ought to be proved. Against this argument, drawn from 
the interest of publishers, we oppose another derived from 
the same source, which we place in the scales against it, 
and which will be likely, if we do not mistake, to weigh it 
down; and our argument is, that no American publisher, 
who looks to gain alone, will be excessively eager to pur- 
chase American manuscripts for publication at a high price, 
say a thousand or fifteen hundred dollars for the manuscript 
copy of a novel, when he can get a first rate British novel, 
without paying a farthing for it over the cost of a single 
copy. If he be not interfered with in respect to his copy- 
right in the American novel, neither is he interfered with 
in his publication of the British one. It is a mere calculation 
of dollars and cents, and the amount of capital for which 
he would be out of pocket, by the purchase of the Ameri- 
can manuscript, is just so much make-weight which bears 
down the scales in favor of the British production. No ar- 
gument is founded on the patriotism of the American pub- 
lisher, and such is very well passed by in silence, since the 
only inquiry that is raised in the matter is, how much of 
solid profits is to be made out of the transaction, And 
as to times of expansion, no expansion in the book-trade 
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can ever be so great as to place American authors upon the 
same footing with British, when this golden consideration, 
drawn from the immediate interests of the American pub- 
lisher, is placed against it. It will not, it cannot, it does not, 
amount to a feather’s weight in this utilitarian, money-ma- 
king age. 

But, it is said, that the competition among publishers in 
the republication of British works is such, that in order to 
avoid the rivalry, and enable them to lead quiet lives, they 
will naturally turn to American authors, and purchase 
copyrights of their works, which will be free from the in- 
terference of rival publishers. The answer to this is, that 
they do not do it, but still prefer the British works, which 
they can get for nothing, and that the competition at present 
isnot so great, as to prevent all who are extensively en- 
gaged in pirating foreign works, from making greater pro- 
fits by the transaction, than they could make by publishing 
American works, with the advantage of a copyright, and 
doing a perfectly fair and honorable business. 

But American authors do not, it seems, furnish good 
manuscripts—readable, popular, saleable literature. British 
scholars take precedence of American. ‘They are better 
writers. “Who reads an American book /” is a question that 
is contemptuously asked, not only in England, but in Ame- 
rica. “If our publishers,” says the Democratic Review, 
“could only secure English copyrights, they would very 
soon be found to invest nearly all their capital in them, and 
many an American writer who may now complain of the 
time afforded him to cool his heels at their doors, might then 
wait till they were frost-bitten, and for all his knocking they 
would not be opened to him!” Alas! for American litera- 
ture,and poor American authors! But, does the Democratic 
Review imagine, because the timid, slipshod author in his 
faded coat, with manuscript in hand, is turned aside from 
“the baronial castles” of the great censors of the press and 
arbiters of American letters, and is left to freeze or starve, 
when he should be better entertained, that therefore we re- 
ally have no scholars in ~ country who are equal to Brit- 
ish graduates in genius, in learning and in every accom- 
plishment that can add ts ry to English literature? If he 
does, he errs greatly ; and the only reason why our au- 
thors—authors 1 too every way as deserving as any that have 
arisen in foreign lands, do not print and publish their works, 
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is, because there is no prospect, in the present state of things, 
of their being properly, or at all, rewarded for their labors, 
We are sorry that the Democratic Review thinks so meanly 
of the talents and scholarship of our countrymen, and we 
hope the time may arrive, when it may see the extent of 
its error, which it surely will do, if justice ever be done to 
authors, in this matter of copyright. 

But the Democratic Review goes “a step further in this 
argument of expediency :” 

“Will the addition,” it asks, “of the author’s remuneration to the 
mechanical cost alone incurred in republication, so affect the price as 
materially to impair the fair chance of competition on the part of the 
American book, assuming a fair equality of merit ?” 

The writer infers, and justly too, that it will not. and this 
is all that American authors ask for—*fair competition.” 
They do not wish to exclude foreign works from the Ame- 
rican market, but they are opposed to a system under which 
foreign works of no higher merit than they are capable of 
producing themselves, with the stimulus of a proper reward, 
should be preferred, while their own are excluded. ‘They, 
in a word, are in favor of the principles of free trade in the 
book trade—that they should be permitted to go into the 
market and vend their works upon at least as good terms, 
as foreign authors. This they cannot now do. — 

One word on a single other topic, and we shall then have 
done with the arguments of the Democratic Review on this 
subject. The writer maintains, that the passage of an Inter- 
national Copyright Law would operate as a tariff for the 
American book-producer, and being an anti-tariif politician, 
he endeavors to attach to such a law the odium which he 
justly regards as belonging to every unpatriotic and uncon- 
stitutional proceeding. We differ from him entirely in the 
views he entertains on this point,and regard the measure 
that is so loudly called for, as one that is demanded not only 
by right and justice, but which is essential to. the mainte- 
nance of a fair, open, honorable trade in literature. It is very 
obvious that American authors, in the present state of 
things, cannot stand up against British competition in the 
American book-market. Pass an International Copyright 
Law, and you will simply restore to them their rights, 
without giving unjust preferences to any claimants. All 
that is required is, that Congress shall recognize that to be 
property, which really is so, and that it shall not allow wrong 
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to be done in this matter to foreigners. It already pro- 
tects the property and persons of aliens, but it does not 
look upon their literary productions as property in this 
country. This is a mistake, which more enlightened, libe- 
ral and correct views of the subject, will, in time, rectify. 
If it be property in England, it is property every where; 
and by neglecting to acknowledge it as such, we do not 
alter its nature, but only do a wrong—a flagrant wrong to 
those who alone are entitled to the profits resulting from it. 

Mr. Mathews lecture is a very good argument, or rather 
a strong popular appeal, on the other side of this question, 
in which he considers the interests of the country as iden- 
tified with its moral obligations to maintain the rights of 
authors as well as of al! other classes of citizens. He al- 
ludes, in forcible, but not unjustifiable terms, to the reproach 
which our country has already incurred abroad, from our 
want of good faith in this particular : 


“Asa great nation, standing in the very front rank of the guides 
and examples of mankind, America should desire to possess a litera- 
ture. whether foreign or native, only under the broadest and clearest 
sanctions of right and justice. 

“Already it is whispered through the world that she is false to the 
high faith she professes; it is muttered from corner to corner of Eu- 
rope, that she can violate on the very spot, made sacred by many 
trials and sacrifices of an heroic stamp, the clear obligations of man 
to man, community to community. She owes it to herself, and to 
the great cause of which she is an acknowledged representative, to 
stand forth, and gathering her pure robes about her, repel, by instant 
action, aspersions so unworthy of her faith and her fame. When I 
think of America, as she should be, she always rises before me a ma- 
jestic personation—colossal, steadfast, heavenward and noble in her 
look, and towering infinitely above base usages and habitudes of gross 
creatures. But when I regard her in some of her acts, she seems 
shrunken from these great proportions, crouched meanly upon the 
earth, and peering with astarved and guilty look, among cinders and 
fragments, for some pittance which she would fain clutch and guard 
as a precious inheritance. It has been said that England should 
place this question of the author’s rights on the true ground before 
she claims any thing at our hand: that she should recognize, as she 
has failed to, the perpetual, indefeasible right of an author in his 
works, before she demands any part of that right from us. What 
matters it to us whether England or all the world fail in justice, shall 
itstay us in the path of truth and duty? We have not withdrawn 
into this New World, far from the strifes of old centuries packed close 
with usage and injustice, to be cumbered with the doings or undoings 
of others. We are here, between ocean and ocean, to lead a life as 
pure, to administer examples as great as God grants us strength to 
render. If we are the first to restore to an injured class rights long 
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withheld, to place the author upon his feet, to clothe him in the gar- 
ment that becomes his station and pursuit—so be it! We can claim 
no higher honor, no profounder glory, than to have so done.” pp. 7-8, 


The following views, though expressed in a style of some 
quaintness, are forcible and just: 


“If 1 may throw open literary property to all the world, why not 
all other property? If there may be an allowable agrarianism of 
ideas, why not of acres and tenements as well? What would be 
the result if all the farms and estates in America were, to-morrow, 
made common, we can, in a measure, guess. There would follow, 
as these very reasoners should know, a grand disruption of society, 
I have a shrewd notion, that the gentlemen who claim to have thought 
out the author’s book, in common with him, employing him only as 
secretary to the commission, may be of the very lineage and creed 
with those who claim as aright one eye of the author’s spectacles 
and one sleeve of his coat. The world has not yet answered to itself 
in the consequences, for the unjust distinction it has chosen to make 
between the property of the head and the hand. Nota slight part 
of the disasters of kingdoms, in later times, may, in my humble judg- 
ment, be charged upon the unjust and uncertain tenure by which au- 
thors and governors of opinion have been allowed to hold their rights, 
and the false conditions under which they have, on this account, la- 
bored. The world prospers best when to each man it allots his right 
and protects him in it. Sooner or later the right here, as always, will 
vindicate itself: 

“I warn you—I warn you not to withhold this law ; there are por- 
tents already in the sky; sounds echoing audibly along the earth; 
voices in the air—that tell us the thoughts of two nations cannot 
mingle and become as one, without law, with impunity. The quick 
ear catches the clashing of hostile opinions afar off: the eye, strained 
anxiously upon the future, discerns floating in the horizon a dark hulk 
of alien thoughts, which bearing down upon its dear and deep-freight- 
ed hopes, with a shock silently given, strikes them to the bottom and 
rides smoothly over their wreck.” 


Mr. Mathews appreciates properly the high character of 
British literature, and is not opposed to the republication of 
English works in this country, if it can be done fairly and 
with a due consideration of the equitable rights of authors: 


“J do not deny—I would not be so understood—that the noble lit- 
erature of England, old and new, introduced among us under the 
sanctions of justice and with a proper recognition of the author’s 
right, would be of eminent service to the American people. We 
have arrived at a point in the progress of the world, where it be- 
comes us to make use of every help, lawfully within our reach, to 
sustain us in the position we would maintain. What there is in that 
literature to cheer, to enlighten, to move and sustain the spirit ofa 
great nation, no man here need be told. Every footfall within its 
sacred range, answers in an echo of proud remembrance; every 
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hand laid upon its records, returns us, from the leaves, a musical and 
familiar voice that binds us there. But if on every page there lies 
spread the palm of the purloiner; if in every path we encounter the 
face of the re-publisher without right—if at the bottom of all there 
lurk a wrong and an injustice, depend upon it—so surely as the 
great heavens are over us, and the great rivers by our.city walls flow 
to the sea—we will grow, truly, none the wiser nor prosper the more 
by every or any English book that comes so branded to our hands. 
It may be good, noble, lofty; may carry us, seemingly, to the very 
heart of truth, the very heaven of all pure fancies; but while enjoyed 
under these false conditions, all our profit will, somehow or other, 
and according to an everlasting law, turn to loss; all our progress 
bring us back, through a blind round, to the dull goal from which we 
set out.” pp. 10-11. 


The style of Mr. Mathews’ Lecture is unequal. It is 
every where racy, vigorous and fresh, but in some para- 
graphs there is a departure from that simplicity which al- 
ways constitutes the charm of good composition. He is, we 
fear, an imitator of Mr. Carlyle, who, in his turn, borrowed 
his style from Milton, a very bad model for prose writers, 
however excellent as a poet. Milton wanted simplicity 
and freedom. He threw off his thoughts with difficulty, or 
he at least appears to have done so. He aimed to strike 
the imagination by the pomp and majesty of his diction. 
We might pardon such affectation, in such a man, for the 
sake of what he has done for poetry, for truth, for liberty, 
but we cannot excuse Mr. Carlyle, or Mr. Carlyle’s copyists 
in America, for imitating the great epic poet in his faults, 
and attempting to seek applause for doing it, in an age when 
a better and purer taste prevails. . If we are to set up stan- 
dards—and this we ought to do—let us propose to ourselves 
high and unexceptionable ones—such writers as the English 
McCauley, or the American Webster and Upshur, who ex- 
press strong and luminous thoughts in clear, vigorous and 
healthy English, and to whose sentences nothing can be 
added and from them nothing lopped, not even an epithet 
or a particle, without injuring the sense, disturbing the eu- 
phony, or destroying the completeness of the whole. Let 
us avoid the transcendental in style, as we would in philoso- 
phy, and when we aim to be impressive, take care to keep 
within the limits of common sense, which is more nearly 
allied to a discriminating judgment and good taste than 
many suppose, and which, when properly trained in the 
best schools, does not stop far short of vigor, grace and ele- 
gance. 
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The following passage would be humorous, if it were 
conceived in a more natural spirit and were not clothed in 
so outlandish a garb. It is an attempt to hit off, in a lively 
manner, the differences that occasionally arise between our 
great American publishing houses, when they chance to in- 
terfere with each other in the republication of foreign pi- 
rated works: 

“There were established, a good while ago, certain baronial cas- 
tles, keeps and places of look-out, from whence the respective masters 
might look abroad, each upon the domain he had engrossed. There 
was the barony of Cliifstreet on the one hand, which included the 
Pelham vineyards, the barony of Chesnut-street, Philadelphia, which 
overlooked the Waverly manors, and the Boston barony, with ex- 
tensive water-rights and rights of piscary (as the Courts say) in 
Marryatt. Nothing could be more cheerful than to see the various 
lord-heritors of these great domains ascending to the castle-top, and 
with a lordly and benignant eye, regarding the toilers in their res- 
pective grounds so nicely parcelled off. 

“*Ah, ha! one of them would say: ‘See how the sweat peurs from 
old Sir Walter! That’s a sturdy old fellow, and the blades grow 
double wherever he treads !’ : 

“The Post Captain drags the net and ploughs the sea quite as sa- 
tisfactorily ; and Sir Edward Bulwer, being of a lighter build, makes 
up in activity what he lacks in muscle. Could any thing go on more 
agreeably! Certainly not, as long as these book-barons understand 
each other; but every now and then they must have a frisk (getting 
jolly on the good wine served to them out of authors’ skulls) and 
Caer (?) into each other’s fields with a vengeance! Then there’sa 
time! Such a crying out of courtesy and lack of courtesy! Sucha 
babblement (?) of rights and usages! Such a devout and monastic 
horror of the infringement of publishers’ privileges all through Clitf- 
street and Chesnut and Washington, it makes one’s blood run cold to 
think of it! And among them all is heard every once and a while 
the tenor of Sir Edward Lytton, the piping ery of the Captain, or 
the feeble voice of old Sir Walter, growing every moment fainter, 
beseeching, in heaven’s name, to be thought of in all this fray to the 
amount of a day’s wages or two, and something to keep the life in 
them while they are in the field!” pp. 12-13. 


While the publishers are contending about rival editions; 
“a gigantic fellow” makes his appearance, and creates no 
slight sensation among them. We were somewhat doubtful 
upon a first perusal, who was intended to be figured forth 
by this fictitious personage, but after some reflection upon 
the enigmatical language of the lecturer, we came to the 
conclusion that he had availed himself of the poetical license, 
to personify an abstraction, which Bunyan would have ren- 
dered intelligible by the significant appellation of Giant 
Cuear: 
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“In the very midst of these difficulties there came upon the field a 
gigantic fellow, who, with great eyes that saw every thing, and 
swaggering stride that trampled on every thing, (pausing only long 
enough to blow himself out to his full dimensions) advanced, and in 
the very style of the famous Welch giant, announced that “Her 
could do that herself.” And so it proved: he could not only do that, 
but a great deal more. Instead of claiming a plot or parcel of the 
country, this champion at arms set up at once a right to the entire 
continent; instead of addressing a note of compliment—as the old 
barons occasionally would—to the gentlemen beyond the water, ask- 
ing to be allowed to import their products, he cut the matter short 
by laying violent hands on them before they were well through the 
custom-house ; in fact, the blustering new comer went on at such a 
rate that he fairly deafened and distracted the old lords-heritors ; and 
by the time a year or two had gone by, they were driven to their 
wits ends. 

“Who knew but if he continued in this fashion much longer he 
would have the very castles down about their ears? What was to 
be done? Why they must meet him in his own style of windy bra- 
vado, and to save their towers from coming down about their ears, 
and to keep him at a respectful distance, they were compelled to 
wrap them in flames—to break into them with powerful burglars— 
in the newspapers every time a new consignment came to hand! 
Notwithstanding their manful resistance, the giant and one or two 
big brethren that joined him, came after a while to have it all his own 
way. He began to issue bulletins too—to warn tresspassers off of 
his premises, and to hold out to the populace the promise of an un- 
limited vintage from his orchards. Every week there was open gate 
when all the vassals and dependants of the giant rushed in and were 
fed at Sweeney’s charges. The worst of it was, this fellow was as 
full of tricks and baulks as an old horse; he baked portentous loaves, 
it is true, but then with a big knife that hung in his hall, always 
ready for use, he served them such slices and sections as he thought 
proper, expanding or abridging the segment, according to his whim; 
and all this was done with a racket. 

“Now, a book—the staple of the giant’s dealings—being a quiet 
creature, predestined to hold a perpetual dumb intercourse with the 
world, its birth might be expected to be orderly and noiseless. On 
the contrary, its entrance into this world at least is attended (under 
the giant’s auspices) with an outery that a sultana elephant, or tiger- 
mother of Bengal, panged with young, might envy. The country is 
taken by storm. The «treets of cities are filled with a flying squad 
of newsboys. Seaboard and landward swarms with agents and out- 
runners. The decks of steamboats, the pouches of mail-stages, cars 
of railroads, swell with the baggage of the invaders. Flags and 
placards fly in every direction announcing that the enemy has landed. 
The city is harassed and kept for nights sleepless by reason of the 
new troops turned up in their ominous yellow or scarlet uniform, 
quartered within their threshold. Publishers, from a tranquil and 
slow-moving people, grow suddenly excited, hurry-scurry (?) hither 
and thither, make yard-high announcements in the newspapers and 
on the fences, of impossibilities achieved or to be achieved by them; 
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and unless they attain a circulation of fifty thousand, which gives 
them a glorious ey to abuse the author and make good their 
bank-account, would go out of their seven precious senses (perhaps 
there’s an eighth in such cases) with which heaven has endowed 
them.” pp. 13-15. 


We would not be understood to say, that Mr. Mathews’ 
style exhibits the worst faults of the vicious school of wri- 
ters to which we have just now alluded in terms of censure, 
or that it is uniformly disfigured by affectation. On the 
contrary, it is often natural, fluent and sometimes even elo- 
qnent. His matter, as we before said, is always good ; and 
it is only now and then that the extravagances of his man- 
ner startle and displease us, and indicate where the disciple 
has received his training. 

The following paragraphs are conceived in better taste, 
and the views they contain are of the utmost moment, and 
_ place the necessity of the passage of an International Copy- 

right Law in the strongest possible light : 


“This country is, in literature, at the present time, a dependency 
of Great Britain. It has every mark and characteristic of that ser- 
vile condition. In the first place it relies for its very literature of 
amusement—which, if any, should be self-supplied—on a distant 
country. It pauses before it makes up its historical records for the 
researches of hostile scholars. It borrows the learning of antiquity 
through the factorship of compilers, farther distant than the seats and 
fountains of antiquity themselves. It appropriates without credit, in 
many cases, its fiction, in some its divinity, in others, its learning; it 
imitates, without stint, the productions it cannot honestly rival. Want- 
ing in the healthy tastes of an original and productive people, it se- 
lects, not unfrequently, the worst parts of the literature it appropri- 
ates. It has on every and all of these accounts, neither head, nor 
limbs, nor proper powers of motion, but tumbies about upon the stage 
of its existence a sort of idiotic monster, whose purposeless look and 
gaping mouth, craving every thing, sets the looker on into a roar. 
This it is to be a province and appanage in literature; and it is to 
this condition that we bind ourselves by law. 

“Instead of this, what might we, reasonably, have counted upon? 
Not a mature, harmonious, complete literature ; but works at least 
spontaneous in their growth, and akin, in some measure, to the life 
of man in a world full of suggestive newness both to eye and spirit. 
Rugged they might have been as the mountains and cataracts among 
which they were produced ; mere ballads, echoing the cry of enemies 
withdrawing into the shadow of the wood, or welcoming the advent 
of the stranger-ship over the rough sea-billow. Something of a lusty 
strength—the vigor of a manly and rough nurtured prime—should 
have seized upon the share and driven it a-field. A certain grandeur 
of thought, a wile, barbaric splendor it may have been, should have 
shot forth its fires on every side, and made the wilderness to glow in 
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the forge-light of high passion and thoughts, coultered to and fro 
with a giant’s hand. Not here—not here at least—should the soul 
of man, in one of its noblest employments, have shown itself cramp- 
ed, servile, abject and obsequious to custom. Here, where the free 
spirit lifts its head and — what it will, it should have something 
more to say.” pp. 21-22. 


Again, 

“What results, then, do I expect to flow from the passage of a pro- 
per law? 

“[ cannot presume to predict, in detail, what these might be, nor 
the exact form they may assume. They will be, doubtless, great in 
number ; great, perhaps, beyond the sanguine expectations of its 
advocates. A single remark would embrace, in effect, the purpose of 
all I could say ; the spirit of wise legislation will act like the creative 
law, breathing truth and order among the elements of confusion. It 
will reconcile, renew, separate and combine, so subtly, that no eye 
could foresee all its operations. Among the expected changes I 
would venture to mention: 

“First—the entire re-organization of the Book-trade; at present, as 
Ihave shown, in a great measure dismembered and broken. A le- 
gitimate and honorable class of publishers would spring up, to take 
charge as well of the interests of the foreign author having copyright 


in this country, as of the domestic writer. An increased interest in 

the writings of native authors would, of course, be created: and 

American books would be placed before the — in such form and 
8 


through such channels as to command their share of attention. The 
relation of author and publisher would be restored to something like 
its old conditions ; elevated, it might be hoped, by a more intelligent 
spirit of dealing. Authors and —_— both thrive best, when 
each can entertain a friendly and respectful regard, on account of 
accomplishments, towards the other, and feel that they have earnest 
and noble interests in common. The Book-trade, as a business or 
calling, would rise in dignity, and in its rise would help to raise up 
literature itself. The rule always holds, I believe, that a race of high- 
minded publishers springs up contemporaneously with great and pop- 
ular writers. 

“Secondly—a greater productiveness in literature here at home, 
and a greater unity in what is produced. The false appetite engen- 
dered and stimulated by the competition and shop-cries of the re-pub- 
lishing press, once appeased, many English works of light and worth- 
less character would grow stale on the ocean, and being cast aside, 
American works, of a better class and spirit, would take their place ; 
the public mind would have leisure allowed it to discriminate, and 
good works of domestic origin would be fairly measured with books 
of their own kind of English growth. The literature of the country, 
freed from the irregular and occasional character it derives from the 
spasmodic effort it now costs author and publisher to get each work 
before the world, would move forward, with a steady march and a 
uniformity of production, in each department to which the national 
talent was directed. The periodical literature of the country, free 
from the extraordinary predominance of foreign works brought be- 
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fore it for notice, constantly jostling aside others of native growth, 


would rise to a higher criticism and method of judging works of art 
of all classes. The criticism of the country dealing at present, in 
great part, with works from abroad, adopts a careless tone, borrows 
frpm foreign journals, and fails to enter upon the subject in the strict 
and careful spirit it would take if it grew up, side by side, with the 
works it noticed. 

“Thirdly—and this is the last I shall at present refer to—the growth 
of a purer and better tone of opinion at large. It cannot be denied, | 
think, that what may be called a certain heroic unity of thought and 
art, which marked this country at an earlier period, has been impair- 
ed. A certain steadfastness with which the Republic once marched 
to its objects has been, somehow or other invaded. I cannot believe 
that the ancient spirit has entirely died out.” pp. 23-26. 

We had intended to have offered some remarks on the 
mischievous influence exerted by our present copyright 
system in preventing the growth and degrading the char. 
acter of American literature, rendering our country, as it 
does, “a mere dependency of Great Britain.” But we are 
anticipated by the excellent remarks of Mr. Mathews on 
this subject. Our situation in this respect, is indeed a ser- 
vile and disgraceful one, and not a little humbling to our na- 
tional vanity. Our reading, in an age of boasted light and 
learning, is almost exclusively confined to British produc- 
tions. Our libraries are made up of litile else. We apolo- 
gise for the want of a native literature by saying, that our 
country is young—that law, religion and polities are the all 
engrossing topics—that republicans must necessarily, from 
the simplicity of their habits and the absence of pride and 
of the desire of distinction, be a plain unpretending people, 
unambitious, anxious only to lead quiet lives, and to get rich 
by hard labor—that we have no time to turn to literature, 
as a profession, in order to get a living by it—that, in fact, 
there is no occasion to do it, while the country is full of ex- 
cellent books, published in our vernacular tongue, which 
every body may read that will, and which may be obtained 
upon cheap, very cheap terms. We thus congratulate our- 
selves upon a state of things which, if we have any just 
pride—any real regard for national glory—should give us 
pain and uneasiness. And is it true, that British books are 
always unexceptionable, and every way suitable for Ameri- 
cans, living under a free government, to study attentively, 
and to incorporate the doctrines they inculcate into the na- 
tional faith ofa free people? We ask the question with 
solemn earnestness, and we appeal for an answer to all pa- 
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triotic and justly thinking persons among us. No! we may 
read, as much and as often as we please, works of foreign 
growth and manufacture—the productions of British taste 
and intellect, imbued with British opinions and illustrating 
British practices, customs and theories—we may read them 
as matters of curiosity and interest, in order to learn how 
other people think and feel on subjects of passing and per- 
manent importance, but the standards we study in this coun- 
try should be American productions—the offspring of the 
American soil—the American mind, imbued witha free and 
healthy spirit, in which there shall be no slavish subservien- 
cy to foreign models, no implicit acquiescence in prescriptive 
rules—no bowing down of the head to mere authority with- 
out right, but in which there shall be a frank, manly, inde- 
pendent, thorough expression of opinions on all subjects, 
suited to our circumstances and consistent with our institu- 
tions. We want, in a word, a heme literature—fresh, orig- 
inal and vigorous in its tone, and such as we may have, if 
we are left to ourselves, free to work out the problem of our 
country’s fame with our own American energies, fearing, all 
the while, no intrusion either from abroad or at home, except 
what results from a fair competition of mind struggling with 
mind on equal ground and with honorable weapons. In or- 
der that we may have such a literature, nothing more is ne- 
cessary, than that we should avail ourselves of our opportu- 
nities, and maintain and protect our own rights by the very 
simple process of yielding, in all good fellowship, their rights 
to others. Nothing more is required, than that we should 
sufler every man to enjoy his own in peace and without 
molestation, and to reap the honest rewards, be they great 
or small, of his own honest labors. At present, there is a 
moral blight upon our country in the matter of our litera- 
ture, which, until it is removed, by honesty, good faith and 
honorable dealing on the part of our citizens, and by active 
and wholesome legislation, on the part of Congress, will 
prevent us from ever becoming a nation of scholars. Let 
the whole subject of literary property and the rights of au- 
thors be carefully reviewed, when the subject comes up 
again, as it shortly will do, for the action of the national 
Legislature. We do not expect that the Constitution will 
be altered at present in order to secure to authors, as it 
should have done at the beginning, their rights in perpetui- 
ty; but if, at some future period, the Constitution should be 
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revised with a view to important alterations, let this subject, 
which is one of the first importance, occupy the deep and 
attentive consideration of those to whom the work of re. 
form is committed, in order that a highly influential and de. 
serving class of our fellow-citizens, may no longer be de. 
prived of their just rights by a government which professes 
to be free and equal. In conclusion, as the writer in the 
Democratic Review has dedicated his article to the Com- 
mittee of Congress to whom the subject of International 
Copvright is entrusted, so we dedicate this article of ours to 
the very respectable body of American publishers, who are 
equally interested in the matter. We believe that body em- 
braces many honest and high-minded men who are anxious 
to do what is right, if they can only understand what right 
is, and having endeavored to enlighten them on this subject, 
as far as we were able, we leave the whole matter, witha 
simple, but strong appeal to their consciences, being perfect- 
ly well assured that if they will move in the matter with 
united counsels and united action, the victory over the 
wrong and injustice of which we complain, and of which 
the world complains, will be easily achieved. 





Art. I.—Edwin the Fair. An Historical Drama. By 
Henry Taytor. Author of “Philip Van Artevelde.” 


Ir is pleasant, in times so unfavorable, as the present, to 
the growth of poetry, to find a healthy plant spring up be- 
fore our eyes, and thriving on incongenial soil. It gives us 
reason to hope, that the seed has not yet perished, and may, 
under reviving influences, bear rich fruit. And the appre- 
ciation it still commands, in an audience “fit though few,’ 
convinces us, that poetry, as an art, is not passing into uni- 
versal disesteem. It has changed with the character of 
every age; but it must, in spite of opposing powers, retain 
some portion of its dominion in the human heart; for it is 
the language which seizes man by his humanity itself. It 
gives him “idea for spirit, feeling for soul, imagery for the 
fancy, and music for the ear;” and will always be under- 
stood where men suffer its voice to be heard. Even in the 
present day, its tones sometimes pierce through the clamor 
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of political strife and the turmoil of business, and awake an 
echo in the soul. 

Every one is ready,to acknowledge the truth of the re- 
mark, that our own age is antagonistic to poetry. In this 
country especially men are too much absorbed in the pur- 
suit of wealth, and have eyes and ears only for what pro- 
motes this great end of their earthly existence. All things 
are tried by the test of selfishness. Even in their hours of 
leisure, the spirit is wanting which can expand itself so as 
to take in the interests of others. The age is too egotistical. 
The very adventurousness that leads to intrepid enterprise : 
is prompted by calculation, and has nothing in it generous 
or heroic. Thus dramatic poetry, which appeals to the he- 
roic in our nature, cannot exist.—In a part of our country, 
the taste of the day is perhaps also too metaphysical for the 
simplicity and earnestness of the drama. Poetry cannot 
have the robustness and elasticity, the spontaneousness of 
impression essential to its power, where its process of crea- 
tion is so closely watched. As Schiller remarks, “the spirit 
of philosophical enquiry snatches from imagination one 
province after another; and the boundaries of art are nar- 
rowed, the more those of knowledge are enlarged.” 

One great cause of the decline of the popular taste for 
poetry, and the sluggishness prevailing in regard to it, lies 
probably in the character of the late school. The poets 
belonging to it, Byron and Shelley at their head, had little 
to do with human nature, at least with its nobler faculties, 
and were deficient in discriminating knowledge of it. They : 
addressed themselves almost exclusively to the passions and 
feelings, and neglected to provide for the intellect and un- 
derstanding. They claimed empire over the heart and fan- 
cy,and secured it by fascinations of every kind. Their 
glowing and impassioned imagery captivated the excitabili- 
ties of the reader; the richness of their descriptions charm- 
ed his fancy; he revelled in a garden of sweets; he sate 
down to a banquet of luxuries. The popularity of these 
writers was sudden and general. Their praises fluttered in 
the mouths of men. Their power of swaying the feelings 
and entrancing the imagination, blinded the world to any 
defects that might exist; they received universal homage, 
and sported with the sensibilities of all readers in the very 
wantonness of power. 

But the keenness of relish with which these exciting lux- 
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uries were devoured, soon abated, and the exuberant feast 
palled on appetites rendered fastidious by dainties. The 
sweets that pleased so much contained no nourishment for 
the mind. Those gorgeous pictures that had dazzled and 
delighted by splendor of coloring and the magnificence of 
the drapery, were seen, after the first ecstacy of admiration 
had subsided, to be exaggerated and fantastic. The melody 
that had taken captive so.many spirits by its variety and 
sweetness, so that it seemed verily an “air from heaven,” 
soon lost its magic, and was found to be meretricious and 
delusive. The structures they had erected, beautiful and 
highly ornamented as they were, had no foundation. Al- 
ready the taste for that school has passed away ; but its ef- 
fects continue. These are evident in the fact that the relish 
is in a great measure destroyed for the plainer but purer ali- 
ment adapted to the understanding, and furnished by the 
older English poets. The enthusiasm and eager delight 
awakened by the brilliant but transient beauties of the su- 
perficial school, produced insensibility to more substantial 
and enduring excellencies. We are now in the reaction; 
no longer disposed to be excited by the one, yet hardly ca- 
pable of being moved by the other. We are no longer 
dazzled by the torchlight, but cannot yet discern the star- 
light. 

Mr. Taylor’s poetry belongs to the substantial order. It 
aims at the elevation and expansion of the intellect, while it 
warms the imagination. He lays a moral foundation for 
the solid structure of his verse ; the fabric is compact though 
graceful, and severe in its simplicity. He offers no highly 
seasoned viands or intoxicating draughts, but the pure food 
of the mind. His creations are robust and permanent, but 
frequently more destitute of ornament than is necessary ; 
and while strong in thought, so devoid of passion as to be 
deprived of the interest necessary to success in the drama. 
This was the grand defect of “Philip Van Artevelde ;” it is 
less conspicuous, however, in the work before us. 

In his first production, “Philip Van Artevelde,” the author 
imposed great difficulties upon himself, both in the form of 
his work, and the selection of a subject. It is an historical 
romance cast in a dramatic and rhythmical form; not being 
designed for the stage, it comes under the class of the histori- 
cal drama, rather than of tragedy. This species of poetry 
has doubtless its advantages. It embraces a wider sphere, 
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and embodies a more general action than tragedy; it incul- 
cates the great lessons of life which may be learned in the 
progress of nations rather than individuals; and illustrates 
the working of a grand and complicated machinery in the 
development of events. But, on the other hand, it usually 
lacks the absorbing personal interest which attaches to the 
heroes of tragedy; and it excludes the descriptive ornament 
which helps to please in the prose romance. To meet these 
difficulties, there must be great power of conception of in- 
dividual and national character, and strength and concise- 
ness of dialogue, as well as a vivid portrayal of the spirit of 
the times, and skill in illustrating the predominant idea of 
the work. All these requisites Philip Van Artevelde pos- 
sessed in no ordinary degree, added to vigor and smooth- 
ness of poetic diction; but it never became popular, because 
the subject was wanting in interest, and the author’s inven- 
tion did not overcome this defect. The portion of history 
on which the work is founded, the insurrection of the 
Whitehoods of Ghent, which included a few Flemish towns, 
was one of little interest to the general reader. Mr. Taylor 
aimed at truthful delineation, and scorned to solicit sympa- 
thy for his sturdy heroes by any display of sickly sentiment 
or morbid suffering, or any highwrought picture of the terri- 
ble or the revolting. His material was never overwrought, 
nor loaded with embellishment; not once did he conde- 
scend to sacrifice truth for effect. The consequence has 
been, that his Flemish men and women took slight hold on 
the sympathies of his readers; and the volumes of Philip 
Van Artevelde, deficient as they were in stirring animation, 
were forgotten, far more speedily than they merited ; this 
too, in spite of the fact that they contained stores of valua- 
ble observation and reflection, sufficient for half a dozen 
productions of the modern intense school. 'The imagery 
throughout is appropriate and expressive, and often beauti- 
ful. ‘Take, for instance, the following brief extract : 

“Lightly is life laid down amongst us now, 

And lightly is death mourned ; a dusk star blinks 

As fleets the rack, but look again, and lo! 

In a wide solitude of wintry sky 

Twinkles the reilluminated star, 

And all is out of sight that smirched the ray, 

We have not time to mourn. 

“Father John. The worse for us! 

He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend, 

7 VOL. IV.—NO. 7. 
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Eternity mourns that. °Tis an ill cure 

For life’s worst ills, to have no time to feel them, 

Where sorrow’s held obtrusive and turned out, 

There wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 

Nor aught that dignifies humanity. 

Yet such the barrenness of busy life! 

From shelf to shelf ambition clambers up, 

To reach the nakedest pinnacle of all, 

Whilst magnanimity, absolved from toil, 

Reposes self included at the base.” 

Vol. I. p. 65. 

And, again; 

“The heart of man, walk it which way it will, 

Sequestered or frequented, smeoth or rough, 

Down the deep valley amongst tinkling flocks, 

Or ’mid the clang of trumpets, and the march 

Of clattering ordnance, still must have its halt, 

Its hour of truce, its instant of repose, 

Its inn of rest; and craving still must seek 

The food of its affections—still must slake 

Its constant thirst of what is fresh and pure, 

And pleasant to behold.” 


The work before us possesses, in a high degree, the beau- 
ties, with few of the defects of Philip Van Artevelde. It 
does not, indeed, concentrate the interest on a single char- 
acter; and this peculiarity unfits it for the stage, and will 
probably stand in the way of its immediate popularity. The 
attention of common readers can only be arrested by what 
appeals directly to their individual consciousness or experi- 
ence. “Edwin the Fair” is a stately historical drama, per- 
vaded by one spirit, the spirit of England in the tenth cen- 
tury, the age in which occurred that mighty struggle be- 
tween physical force and intellectual power. The course 
of that struggle represents vividly the spirit of the times. 
It was a spirit which exercises human nature in its highest 
faculties and deepest feelings—the spirit of religious enthu- 
siasm—a spirit which, says our author, “never fails to pro- 
duce great men, and to give an impulse to the mind of a na- 
tion; but one which commonly passes into a spirit of eccle- 
siastical discord, and cannot then be cast out without tearing 
the body. In the tenth century it vented itself in a war of 
religious opinion.” 

These periods of social fermentation are not the less wor- 
thy the powers of the dramatist, because they are wanting 
in striking or stirring events. A succession of startling his- 
torical incidents, in which the prowess or the passions of 
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individuals are displayed, forms the material of the ordinary 
writer, and is used with obvious effect. It requires higher 
faculties to avail himself of the conflict of general princi- 
ples; to represent their latent growth or their manifest 
progress ; to show us the interests of many revolving round 
a single idea; to illustrate the onward tendency of thought, 
its victories over brute strength—and its irresistible influ- 
ence upon the destinies of men.—In attempting this task, 
Mr. Taylor has wisely abandoned the common place unity 
of the drama, for the purpose of introducing a higher unity, 
and making his characters bear relation to each other by 
partaking of the same spirit, and engaging in the same great 
contest. 

It is not likely that “Edwin the Fair” will meet with 
many readers in this country, especially at the South; and, 
for that reason, we shall be pardoned for giving a brief an- 
alysis of the work, prefaced by a glimpse of the state of 
the times. 

The monastic orders in England were then “in the as- 
cetic and fanatical stage of their existence; and the wisdom 
of this world at Rome, was engaged in the endeavor to 
fasten the obligation of celibacy upon the secular clergy, 
thereby reducing the whole church into a more compact 
and orderly subservience to its head. The regulars afford- 
ed their zealous co-operation: for they naturally grudged 
to their secular brethren the liberty they had denied to 
themselves.” "This question of clerical celibacy became one 
of the great sources of divisions in the church: 

“The growing influence and uncompromising spirit of the monas- 
tic orders had been regarded by successive kings sometimes with 
favor and sometimes with jealousy and fear; and according as one 
side or the other was uppermost, seculars were ejected from their 
benefices, and monasteries established ; or monks were ejected from 
the monasteries, and seculars restored. But, on the whole, the fa- 
natical party had been gaining ground for more than a century ; and 
in the reign immediately preceding that of Edwin, monasteries had 
been multiplied throughout the land.” 


This state of things brought the country into imminent 
danger, not only from interna! divisions, and the exhaustion 
of the royal revenues in erecting and maintaining monaste- 
ries, but from foreign invasion. The Dane watched his 
opportunity, and the first outbreak of civil strife sounded 
the summons to fetch him o’er the seas. The monasteries 
were easily seized, and afforded rich booty; and thus a for- 
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eign foe revenged the triumph of the regulars over their 
secular rivals. 

It is not necessary to point out wherein our author has 
departed from historical accuracy in the treatment of his 
subject ; for that, in a drama where spiritual truth is pre- 
served, is of little consequence. The animating spirit of his 
work is the struggle between the monks and “the seculars, 
aided by the roy ‘al power. Edwin is opposed to the monks 
and endeavors to expel them from their benefices. Nay, he 
determines on giving a deeper blow to their cause by mar- 
rying Elgiva, the sister of Earl Athulf, who is the chief sup- 
port “of the seculars. Leolf, the general of the king’s armies 
is a staunch friend of Athulf, and be longs to the same party; 
while in the royal household, the queen mother is held in 
bondage to monkery, whose powerful allies are “her past 
misdeeds and ever present fears ;” and even the Princess 
Ethilda has caught the infection which “taints her pleasant 
purity of spirit.” Te earliest scene of importance in the 
play is one between Dunstan and the queen mother, in 
which they consult how to prevent the dreaded marriage. 
The boldness of Edwin, however, aided by the loyalty of 
his adherents, accomplishes his purposes, and brings about, 
first, his coronation, at which the rebels are constrained to 
assist, and next his marriage with his cousin. Dunstan, who 
announces his opinion that— 

“Perdition came of woman, and always since 

When time was big with mischief and mischance, 

He felt his forelock in a soft white hand—” 
parts the newly wedded pair at the altar’s foot, imprisons 
the queen, and places the king under restraint. The news 
of this high-handed proceeding reaches Leolf, who, a victim 
to an unrequited passion for Elgiva, has left the court, and 
is with his army, encamped at Tonbridge. He remains, 
however, faithful to her cause and his monarch’s ; and re- 
proaching himself for having deserted his post when his 
services were most required, joins Athulf, who escapes from 
prison, and despatches proposals to the Synod in London. 
Many of the monks, awed by the formidable power of the 
two puissant and prudent Earls, are inclined to accept the 
terms; a fierce debate ensues, which seems likely to termi- 

nate in atruce between the contending parties; the clamor 

and confusion increases, with acclamations from the secu- 
lars, mingled with shouts of rage and execrations from the 
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monastic faction; when Dunstan, who had taken no part in 
the previous stormy discussion, rises with feigned humility, 
and in a speech of masterly skill and power, aided in its 
effect by a pretended miracle, changes the fortunes of the 
day, and renders the breach irreparable between the king 
and the regulars. The queen and chiefs he excommunicates, 
and declares the marriage void. This majestic scene closes 
the third act. In the fourth the crafty monk endeavors to 
induce the imprisoned king to abdicate, but Edwin nobly 
refuses to commit so unkingly an act, even to save his own 
life, and secure the safety of Elgiva. Dunstan then gives 
orders for his murder, but before his creature can execute 
them. the Tower is stormed by Ear] Athulf, and Edwin set 
at liberty. The monks are defeated, and Dunstan saves his 
own life by flight. 

The author has overleaped, for the sake of compression, 
Dunstan’s exile in Flanders, and represents him as speedily 
again in arms. The people rise in his favor, and he repairs 
to Malpas, where are assembled the disheartened leaders of 
his party. He puts an end to their councils of peace, bidding 
them 

“Back to your posts, and pluck me forth your swords,” 

“Councils and courts we want not.” 
Here he receives the news of the descent of the Danes upon 
the coast; and on inquiry whither they next proceed, learns 
that their course is taken to Glastonbury, where his mother 
lies ill. She dies, and the broken-spirited monk at last sends 
overtures of reconciliation to the king, which arrive too 
late. The queen has escaped from Chester Castle, where 
she was a prisoner, with Leolf, and, on her way to join her 
husband, both she and her champion are slain by the regu- 
lars. Edwin is mortally wounded in battle, and Dunstan's 
party, in the midst of their triumph, are forced to yield to 
the invader. The Danes pour through the gate, and the 
monks rush in desperation to meet them from the cathedral, 
where lie the corpses of their victims. 

It may be seen, from this brief outline of the play, that 
it contains ample and interesting material for a noble dra- 
matic work. Without occupying space in showing how 
the author has managed his subject, or what are the merits 
and defects of his plot, we shall merely prove, by a glance 
at two or three of his leading characters, that he can justly 
lay claim to the highest faculty of the dramatist. 
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Edwin the king, is perfectly in harmony with the idea of 
him derived from the story, partly legendary, which has 
left an impression of tenderness and pity on the popular 
mind. ‘The tale of “Edwin and Elgiva” has long been cur- 
rent in the nursery; and the very diminutive seems to indi- 
cate a sentiment of kindness as generally connected, with 
him. His cotemporaneous historians were monks, and, there. 
fore, inimical to him; but notwithstanding their efforts to 
distort his character, the interest in his tragic story appears 
to have dated from his own times. And his surname of 
The All-fair, suggests our author, may be construed as a 
further indication that the success of the monastic faction 
in decrying him with the people, was not so complete as 
the merely political events of his reign might lead us to 
suppose. 

Edwin, though boyish, has a truly royal mind; is brave, 
gentle, and proves himself strong in the stern hour of trial. 
If he have any fault, it is that of being too precipitate and 
impatient, and prompt in defiance ; and as Leolf wisely ob- 
serves— 





“The passion which in youth 
Drives fast down hill, means that the impulse gained 
Should speed us up the hill that’s opposite.” 

This Leolf perhaps touches the sympathies more than 
any other personage. He has a noble heart and a majestic 
intellect; and is shown from the beginning to the end of 
the piece as a calm, generous sufferer. His unhappy love, 
for Elgiva who once fancied she returned it, was betrothed 
to him, and afterwards forsakes him for the king, has thrown 
a shade of gloom over his once buoyant nature. Yet, though 
cast off by her, he devotes his life to her service. The sor- 
row she inflicted on him kindles no resentment, nor dimin- 
ishes his deep-rooted affection ; though it has destroyed the 
youth of his spirit. ‘The deep but poetic melancholy of 
his soul describes itself in his soliloquy on the seashore near 
Hastings; where even the loveliness of nature has lost its 
power to charm him: 

“The sun 
Rides high, and on the thoroughfares of life 
I find myself a man, in middle age, 
Busy and hard to please. The sun shall soon 
Dip westerly—but oh! how little like 
Are life’s two twilights! Would the last were first, 
And the first last! that so we might be soothed 
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Upon the thoroughfares of busy life 
Jeneath the noon-day sun, with hope of joy 


Fresh as the morn—with hope of breaking lights, 


Illuminated mists and spangled lawns 


And woodland orisons and unfolding flowers, 


As things in expectation. Weak of faith! 
Is not the course of earthly outlook, thus 
Reversed from hope, an argument to hope 
That she was licensed to the heart of man 
For other than for earthly contemplations, 
In that observatory domiciled 

For survey of the stars ?” 





The ensuing scene between him and Emma is beautiful 
and touching ; but unrivalled for profound pathos and dig- 
nity is that in the fifth act, between him and Elgiva, whom 
he isconducting on her flight to her husband. His language, 
descriptive of his own feelings, is simple, solemn, and sub- 


lime in the nobleness of a wounded but generous heart. 


E] 
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giva is not particularly interesting, though she has feeling 
enough to lament her falsehood towards Leolf, and acknow- 


ledge his generosity, while she dies faithful to the king. 
olf’s greatness of soul overlooks the fault of her youth. 


Le- 
It 


was his folly, he says, to have fixed his hopes upon the fruit- 


age of a budding heart ; and, he adds: 


“The first inconstancy of unripe years 
Is nature’s error on the way to truth.” 


The Princess Ethilda has all the elements of a beautiful 
feminine character; she is innocent, tender, trustful and 
devout; but we see little of her. Her hand rewards the 


faithful service of Earl Athulf; who is aptly described 


Walfstan’s speech, 


“As one whose courage high and humor gay 


Cover a vein of caution, his true heart, 
Intrepid though it be, not blind to danger, 
3ut through imagination’s optic glass 
Discerning, yea, and magnifying it may be, 
What still he dares.” 


Clarenbald, the Lord Chancellor, and Odo, the Arch-bish- 
op, Occupy a considerable place from their bigh stations. 
The former belongs to the king’s party, and is active, up- 
right and judicious. But it is in the delineation of Dunstan 


that the artist has put forth his mightiest effort. 


This dark 


and portentous being, so formidable, from the power he 


wields, and his indomitable strength of will, embodies, per- 
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haps, the fanaticism of the age. But it requires study of 
the character, to perceive its consistence with nature, and 
even then, so erring and distorted is the nature it portrays, 
that more than one critic has pronounced it defective in its 
elements. The superficial reader would probably regard 
him simply as a monster of wickedness; and even the con- 
templative Walfstan shows that he has not deeply read the 
monk, when he describes him, 
“A spirit subdolous, though full of fire,” &c. 


and in political wariness, resembling a spider, that watches 
his prey struggling in the toils till its strength is spent, 
“Then with a patient and profound delight 
Forth from his ambush stalks.” 

Proud, unfeeling, malign as he is, Dunstan is not altogether 
evil. He has still the features of humanity, though the 
grasping ambition and the fierce pride, with the vast facul- 
ties of a fallen angel are visible there. He has one “human 
corner of his heart” in his affection for his mother. He 
shrinks—so it is currently said—from taking life—*unless 
inflamed by anger, or by exigency pressed.” His aspira- 
tions are great, notwithstanding the coarse and degrading 
means he adopts for the furtherance of his designs. He 
aims at the exaltation of his church—his order—himself, as 
connected therewith; and for the accomplishment of this 
object he tramples under foot all that is tender or estimable 
in human relations; all that is sacred or binding upon the 
citizen or the subject. He insults and defies his sovereign, 
invades the rights of his countrymen, and governs the com- 
mon people by a system of fraud, appealing to their super- 
stition. The trait in his character which has caused his un- 
qualified condemnation, is that surpassing conceit that places 
himself even before the church. In his own estimation, he 
is the rock on which that church is founded, and boisterous 
wind and flood beat against him in vain. He is the chosen 
and immediate instrument of God, and his is the glorious 
charge to try with fire, to winnow and to purge. In the 
ecstasy of his self-adoration, he exclaims: 

“A radiance and a resonance from heaven 
Surrounds me, and my soul is breaking forth 
In strength, as did the new created sun 
When earth beheld it first on the fourth day. 


God spake not then more plainly to that orb 
Than to my spirit now. I hear the call. 
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My answer, God, and Earth, and Hell shall hear, 
But I could reason with thee, Gracious Power, 
For that thou giv’st me to perform thy work 
Such sorry instruments.— ; 

































“And of those 
That stand for me more absolutely, most 
Are slaves through fear, not saints by faith! °Tis well! 
The work shall be the more mine own !” 


Can there be conceived any higher pitch of human arro- 
gance and pride! He addresses heaven with the confident 
familiarity of a favorite. and dares to remonstrate with the 
Sovereign of the world. But this spiritual intoxication, in 
less repulsive degrees, is by no means uncommon. 

Elsewhere, Dunstan communés with his own soul and his 
own soul and his Maker in a nobler strain : 


“God—thou hast given to me a troubled being,— 
So move upon the face thereof—that light 

May be, and be divided from the darkness! 

Arm thou my soul that I may write and chase 
The spirit of that darkness, whom not I, 

But thou, through me, compellest. Mighty power, 
Legions of piercing thoughts illuminate. 

Hast thou committed to my large command, 
Weapons of light and radiant shafts of day, 

And steeds that trample on the trembling clouds ? 
But with them it hath pleased Thee to let mingle 
Evil imaginations, corporal stings, 

A host of imps and ethiops, dark doubts, 
Suggestions of revolt.” 


Immediately after this splendid soliloquy, the monk di- 
rects his creature Gurmo to get into the hollow of a tree, 
and bellow till his lungs crack—so that the common people 
may believe the howls to be those of Satan, with whom 
Dunstan wages battle. He must thus sway the multitude by 
imposing on their superstitious imaginations, and supply in 
craft what he lacks in authority. Without the tricks to 
which he resorts, he could not command them, for they are 
only governed by their love of wonders. The false prophet, 
sincere in the faith he upholds by deception, thus vindicates 
his dealings with the vulgar mind: 

“And call’st thou this a fraud, thou secular lackbrain ? 
Thou loose lay priest, I tell thee it is none. 
Do I not battle wage in very deed 
With Satan! Yea, and conquer! And who’she » 
Saith falsehood is delivered in these howls, 
Which doth but to the vulgar ear translate 
8 VOL. IV.—NO. 7. 
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Truths else to them ineffable? Where’s Satan ? 
His presence, life and kingdom? Not the air, 
Nor bowels of the earth—nor central fires 

His domicil exhibits ; it is here, 

Here, in the heart of man? And if from hence 

I cast him with discomfiture, that truth 

Is verily of the vulgar sense conceived, 

By utterance symbolic, when they deem 

That met in bodily oppugnancy 

I tweak him by the snout. A fair belief 
Wherein the fleshly and the palpable type 

Doth of purer truth substantiate the essence. 
Enough! Come down. The screech owl from afar 
Upbraids thy usurpation. Cease, I say.” 


The mere politician would perhaps excuse the cunning 
of Dunstan in admiration of the subtlety of his sophistry; 
the pure minded religionist will see in this excess of self-in- 
ebriation, how completely he is abandoned of heaven to his 
own wild and mad ambition; since he dares to ascribe to 
the Supreme passions and a perversity like his own: 


“But God, 
Who to the Devil incarnate in the snake 
Gave subtlety, denies not to his saints 
= they shall use it to his glory and gain) 


he weapon he permitted to the Fiend, 
Erratic Spirit, here thou art, wild, worn, 
Piercing the earth with subterraneous toil, 
And there with wings scouring the darkened sky! 
Still do I meet thee: still, wherever met. 
J foil thee, sometimes as with Michael’s sword, 
Sometimes as with thine own :” 


He directs Gurmo to secrete himself within the hollow 
hole of a crucifix, placed previously by his orders in the 
Synodical Chamber, so that he may deliver a response when 
required, in the person of the Saviour; and condescends to 
apologise for the fraud to his servant : 


“Thou knowest. Gurmo, 
That Satan is mechanical, and God 
Must needs have mechanists at work to cross 
The works of Satan. God has now in hand 
Matters in which my workmanship must aid, 
Thy duties minister. Go to that cross, 
And prostrate thrown, repent thee of thy life.” 


His sgeech before the assembled Synod, in which he scat- 
ters their hesitancy to the winds, and openly declares war 
on his sovereign, beginning, as it does, with apparent pro- 
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found humility and self-distrust, rising gradually into pas- 
sion and to a headlong energy, that lays claim to immediate 
inspiration, till he appeals to Christ on the cross, and is an- 
swered by the voice of his minion; and the hurried, abrupt, 
and emphatic sentence of excommunication he denounces 
against the queen and army leaders, present a scene unsur- 
passed in modern poetry. We feel no surprise then, that 
the power of Dunstan can uproot kingdoms, and that the 
common people admit all his claims. Clarenbald remarks 
of them: 

“They'd change a Northman in his coat of proof 

And flinch not; but this shaveling’s meagre face, 

With his mass-hackle and his ruff and stole, 

Puts all to flight.” 


We wonder not that the monk’s slightest movements— 
his sleep—his waking—his speaking—his coughing, should 
be matter of superstitious enquiry. Only Athulf dares to 
laugh at his penances. Arriving in haste on matters of 
state, he is denied instant admittance io the abbots pre- 
sence : 

2d Monk. “My lord, 
We will so say—but truly at this present 
He is about to scourge himself. 
Athulf. “Pl wait. 
For a king’s ransom would I not cut short 
So good a work.” 
“And could I be of use, this knotted trifle, 
This dogwhip here, has oft been worse employed.” 


In this example of a fanatic left to the delusions of his 
own evil nature, and suffered to deceive, first others, then 
himself, we learn an important practical lesson. Few could 
resist the temptation to which Dunstan yields, and forego 
influence that might be obtained by means flattering to 
one’s own intellectual pride. Is the abbot a baser impos- 
tor than many others, who employ arts equally deceptive, 
though not so gross, to secure their own purposes? Is he 
the first or the last man, who instead of pursuing with due 
humility the path of duty, and fulfilling commands plainly 
setdown, has grasped at the prerogative of omniscience, 
attempted to guide the wheels of providence, and to bend 
his fellow-men, by appealing to their -veak points, to the 
working out of his far-reaching schemes ? 

It has been complained that poetical justice is not, in the 
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end, dealt upon Dunstan, and truly the drama is liable to 
this objection, though the author has endeavored to visit 
retribution upon him, by showing him deprived of his faith 
in himself, after his mother’s death, in consequence of his 
intrigues. When the alarm of the Danes is sounded in his 
ears, he cries in anguish, 
“Give me back, O God, 
My health of heart.” 


A later remorse and heart sickness seize on him beside 
the dead body of his victims; and he vainly attempts to es. 
cape the stings of an evil conscience by throwing the blame 
on his Maker. Thenceforth his energy is but the strength 
of despair; and it is in this spirit—as they who seek a sign 
from heaven, to whom no sign is given—that he summons 
his followers to the last onslaught against the Dane : 


“Give me the crucifix. Bring out the relics; 
Host of the Lord of hosts, forth once again !” 


In contrast to the character of Dunstan, which we have 
glanced at, not analyzed, is that of Walfstan the Wise. He 
is a recluse and an idealist ; his is 

“The excursive eye, that in its earthwide range 
Drinks in the grandeur and the loveliness 
That breathes along this high wrought world.” 


Yet, intent on looking deeply into all things, he passes un- 
noticed their superficial and obvious effects ; gazing at the 
remote, he discerns not objects near at hand. This life to 
him is but a tissue of dreams filled with book wisdom, pic- 
tured thought, and love that spends itself on its own crea 
tions. He understands and criticises every thing, but does 
nothing. He draws his wisdom from intuitive and medita- 
tive thought, and is quite destitue of any knowledge of bus- 
iness or the world. He is eloquent in praise of action, and 
full of mental wealth which might be made productive of 
immense good; yet his will cannot command the slightest 
action on his own part, and he is never the gainer by his 
own wisdom. The depth and larger »ss of his being exempt 
him from the petty troubles, and even from the greater sor- 
rows of life; he does not feel profoundly, because his mind 
is absorbed in contemplation and discussion. A noble cre- 
ation is he, and stands in admirable relief to the more active 
and efficient characters. 
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to With the personages we have noticed are associated nu- 
isit merous other characters, equally well managed and discrim- 
ith inated, though some but slightly sketched. The rich variety 
his of persons—the humor of many portions of the dialogue— 
his the rare felicity of expression—the exquisite structure and 
picturesque beauty of the poetry—the terseness, vigor and 
melody of the diction, with the deeper merits we have al- | 
luded to, stamp this production as one destined to command 
, enduring fame for the author. But its sterling excellencies 
ide themselves, emulating those of our earlier dramatists, will 
yo revent its immediate popularity in a community surfeited 
= with books of mere amusement, and little inclined to bestow 
gth attention on a work it requires thought to appreciate. The 


ee grave cast of thought diffused through Mr. Taylor’s wri- 

tings—their dignity and stately morality —the predominance 

of pure intellect over passion, will also tend to prevent their 

becoming favorites with a thoughtless public. He is too | 

philosophical for the mere amateurs of his art; his intellec- 

on tual wealth consists in stores of valuable jewels, and suits 

He not the taste of our small-change-loving umes. But we 
hope he will be content with the admiration of a few choice | 
spirits, and with the consciousness that his is a glorious mis- ' 
sion, to purify and enlarge and elevate the age. He must 
wait the revolution of years for his reward. 
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test & 
his De Tocqurvitie’s “Democracy” has been reviewed in 
mpt various periodicals, both in this country and in Europe, and 

sor- — to attempt the task again, after so many commentaries and 

rind criticisms have been published, and after the American 

cre- public has fully made up its mind as to the merits and de- 

tive merits of the treatise, would be indeed a work of superero- 


gation. Upon the whole, our scholars and the reading com- 
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munity of the United States are satisfied, that notwithstand- 
ing a few errors of mere opinion, it is the most thorough 
and able work upon the social and political institutions of 
our country that has ever proceeded from the pen of any 
foreigner. Its distinguished author visited the United States, 
not, like English travellers, to sneer at our manners and 
customs, but as the friend of truth and liberty, to sympa- 
thize with and respect whatever was noble and commenda- 
ble in our social system, and to acquire valuable information 
that might be turned to profitable account—to the glory 
and advancement of France. He visited us, not as a cynic, 
but as a patriot and a philosopher, and he has produced a 
work, which is, in the main, just, and which may be read 
even by Americans, with pride and improvement. 

We do not intend, in this article, to analyze the separate 
parts of M. De 'Tocqueville’s book, or to discuss its general 
merits. We shall confine ourselves to one only of his posi- 
tions, which: we do not recollect to have seen commented on 
by any of the numerous writers who have made his work 
the subject of criticism, although the importance of the sub- 
ject is such as to demand the attentive consideration and se- 
rious reflection of the American people, if the opinion ex- 


pressed by the author be founded in truth. 
At page 137, Vol. Il. Book 2d, Chap. 10, we find the fol- 
lowing remark: 


“In America, the passion for physical well being is not always ex- 
clusive, but it is general ; and if all do not feel it in the same manner, 
yet it is felt by all.” 


We do not understand M. De Tocqueville to assert, that 
a certain regard for physical well being is not a sentiment 
common to all nations and indeed to the whole human race, 
but he means to affirm that this regard, among Americans, 
amounts to a@ passion,—that a preference of the physical to 
the intellectual, of the useful to the beautiful, constitutes a 
marked trait of the national character. It is this opinion of 
his which we propose now to examine. 

The more compendious French term of bien-etre expres- 
ses what is conveyed in the phrase of physical well being, 
but it also expresses something more, for in addition to all 
those advantages included under the Scotch Presbyterian 
denomination of creature comforts, it also comprises an 
easy and agreeable state of mind. Biéen-étre is in short what 
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is good and agreeable considered solely as having reference 
to our own individual physical and mental comfort, opposed 
to the bien which is the good and the beautiful in itself ;—the 
one being a concrete, the other an abstract term. When Dr. 
Beattie, in pursuance of his system, refused to run any pecu- 
niary risk in the publication of his Essay on Truth, which 
he thought calculated to do much good, he evinced his pre- 
ference of the bien-etre over the bien. 

De Tocqueville is not the first, although perhaps the most 
philosophical and conspicuous, of those who have made the 
remark, that the democratic principle 1 in the United States 
has produced a greater love of the bren-etre than of the 
bien. ‘There is generally an indisposition to acknowledge 
the truth of certain philosophical speculations by foreign 
observers, from their being regarded as expositions which 
indicate the constituent element, the main ingredient, of the 
morale of society ; instead of being locked upon in the 
light in which they are intended, as mere exhibitions of one 
of the multitudinous parts, of greater or less importance, 
which are detected by an analysis of the whole combina- 
tion. We may well hesitate to admit the correctness of an 
assertion, which goes to degrade the moral position of a 
whole community, placed in circumstances and having 
brought to maturity events, of a character generally condu- 
cive to virtue, and indicative of high motives. But there 
need be no such reluctance in admitting that there is some- 
thing in the nature of the circumstances by which we are 
surrounded, something in the peculiar stage of transition 
through which we are passing, that exerts a certain influ- 
ence, which, if not counteracted by other influences, would 
lower our national moral standard. As much is lost in ar- 
gument by defending what is untenable, as by abandoning 
astrong position. It is not necessary in order to entitle a 
people to an eminent position, that it should be able to 
prove that every unfavorable stricture is unjust; at is suffi- 
cient to show that a pre ponderance of commendable fea- 
tures must ensure a verdict in favor of the superiority of 
of its polity. Still less need national feelings be enlisted, as 
if to repel an unworthy charge, when the observation is 
based upon the alledged workings of a principle which be- 
longs, not to the U nited States ‘exclusively, although it has 
there been carried out to a greater extent than elsewhere, 
but to a large portion of the ‘civilized world as well. 
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To assume that in the United States the motives of men 
are more inglorious than, and inferior to, the motives which 
actuate men in France or in Great Britain, seems somewhat 
startling. But yet if we were to confine ourselves to ob- 
serving the surface and the prominences of society, we 
think the conclusion would follow. It requires the consid- 
eration of other compensating circumstances to retrieve us 
from the imputation. It is only by examining below the sur. 
face and by remembering that in all moral movements of 
the mass, there is almost universally an appearance of re- 
trocession, which precedes each ostensible step forward, that 
we can arrive at a due estimate of the real tendency of 
things. Burke was right in feeling disgusted with the levi- 
ties and atrocities of the French Revolution; but was wrong 
in despairing of and abandoning it in consequence of them. 
His philosophy and statesmanship were at fault, when he 
failed to perceive, that all the crime and disorder which 
disgraced that period, were the inevitable concomitants of 
a transition violently effected, but which would yet, in the 
end, conduct the nation into a more desirable situation. 

The social and political system of Europe is such, that in 
addition to the attainment of wealth, there are many other 
objects of ambition which can scarcely be said to exist in 
the United States, and to which wealth, although it may be 
an assistance, is yet no positive passport. The acknow- 
ledged and highly prized distinctions and titles in the be- 
stowal of kings, of the church and of colleges; the unde- 
fined but admitted claims of genealogy and social rank ; the 
different stations in the army and navy; although meagre 
in the enumeration, form objects of ambition that rally 
round them a vast combination of hopes and fears. They 
may indeed be looked upon as frivolous, except in as far as 
they are regarded as symbols ; yet still there 1s in their im- 
materiality a something which renders the pursuit of them 
more ennebling, than the search after mere creature com- 
forts. Besides the objects of ambition held out in the long 
gradations of social, military, naval and clerical rank, there 
is another circumstance which, in a measure, exempts the 
older nations of Europe from the sordid feelings, that toa 
greater or less extent are mixed up with the motives ofa 
new and commercial community, like the United States, 
where it is the immediately incumbent necessity of a large 
portion of the community to make money—and that is, the 
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existence in Europe of a larger class than in the United 
States, with whom the accumulation of money is no object 
of solicitude ; they may be willing to take any steps that 
may lead to an immediate accession of fortune, but it is not 
their daily thought, their constant subject of reflection, how 
they shall add dollar to dollar; and consequently their ideas 
flow in different channels and they do not incur the risk of 
emerging the whole object of their existence in one idea, 
and that idea not an elevated one. The greater permanen- 
cy of the social position of each individual as determined 
by a sort of prescription, and by the pecuniary means of 
his family; the comparative rarity of the instances that oc- 
cur in which the acquisition of fortune by commerce alters 
his rank in life; and the greater distance between the ex- 
tremes in the gradations of society, are circumstances in 
Europe which, although they do not repress the desire to 
acquire wealth, yet considerably mollify it, and give the 
aims and views of people other and different directions. In 
the United States a man need but acquire wealth, and every 
thing society can afford is at his command ; no exclusion 1s 
practiced towards him for the lack of other qualifications, 
provided it do not extend to deficiency in the common ru- 
diments of education. It will of course be understood, that 
this assertion is not intended as absolute, but comparative, 
and it has infinitely less application to the people of the 
South than of the North. Indeed we would be understood 
in speaking of democracy in the Unitcd States, to mean 
principally the democracy of the Northern States, for the 
peculiar institutions of the Southern States have had such a 
marked influence on the popular character as to make it im- 
possible to include them without many grains of allowance, 
in any estimate that may be applied to the effects of demo- 
cracy in the Northern States ; to which it is, chiefly at least, 
we take it, that De Tocqueville has reference. 

In Europe, immense wealth may be accompanied by all 
personal qualifications, and yet the individual possessing all 
these, may find himself rejected by those who are only his 
equals in these points. This is an evil; it is not adduced as 
an example worthy of imitation, but as a fact that points to 
the existence in European society of a standard of appro- 
bation into which the ingredient, riches, enters to a less ex- 
tent than it does in the United States. Wealth is readily 
acquired in this country, and from the frequent changes in 
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society, the probation of every individual advancing claims 
to be admitted a member of it, is shorter than elsewhere; 
so that the possession of riches forms a quick and compen. 
dious means of running rapidly upwards from the lowest 
degree in the scale of society to the highest. Having that 
qualification for excelling, you are not very likely to find 
yourself opposed in your pretensions, by others possessing 
claims of a different nature, such as birth, official or profes. 
sional rank, or the mere ideal qualities of gentility or fashion, 
which are more beyond the reach of ambition than your 
own qualifications. The long established reverence for 
olden forms and antique prepossessions, that has in older 
countries grown up with ages, does not here place certain 
individuals on any vantage ground on the score of certain 
attributes, which go to diminish the esteem for wealth, by 
shewing that it is not the only, not even, perhaps, the most 
powerful lever in society. In the fierce struggle for equality 
which democracy is perpetually waging, there is such a de- 
termination to start fair, such a tumult of wandering pur- 
suits which in a measure prevent accurate and long contin- 
ued observation, that people do not give themselves time to 
examine into the merits of any but the most material and ob- 
vious forms of good. There is something in reverence for 
superior rank, for ancient usages, which although pernicious 
in as far as it frequently leads to false estimates of things, 
is yet of advantage in fostering the habits of reverence it- 
self. It leads the mind to something higher than that which 
immediately surrounds it and is on an equality with it, and 
prepares it for the adequate reception of supra-terrestrial 
ideas, of images of truth and beauty, such as exalt the soul 
of the wrapt poet of futurity. This feeling may be placed 
on a much surer and truer basis than it has yet stood on in 
the old world, but we doubt whether the spirit of demo- 
cracy, as such, is favorable to its development. 

But wealth in the United States is the representative of 
the bien-étre and is sought for the sake of it. It is so almost 
every where, when considered in connection with those 
who have exerted themselves by their personal labor to ac- 
quire it. ‘Those who struggle in commerce for the attait- 
ment of wealth, generally do it with a view to obtain meat, 
drink, clothes and fire; and, that being done, to attain the 
luxuries and comforts which they envy in those around 
them ; it is almost invariably for the objects of bien-étre that 
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they toil—and it is but in very rare instances indeed that 
the purer, more ethereal love of the bien animates their 
energies. 

It must be admitted that many objects of ambition exist 
in Europe which have little force here, and that those ob- 
jects are principally other than those which are comprised 
in the meaning of bien-étre. And we are not aware that 
objects of a similar immaterial character can be said to exist 
here, which cannot be pointed out in the old country. Po- 
litical power is probably the only incentive of this nature 
which is more generally felt in this country than abroad, 
and in the view we are now taking, political power must be 
considered as a means, not an end. 

There exists in the United States an impatience of tempe- 
rament which seeks for immediate enjoyment, and cannot 
bear to wait the results of long processes. ‘The merchant in 
his counting-room, the student at his university, the youth 
while yet in his nonage, even the farmer in his fields, does not 
slowly and laboriously acquire the knowledge which is ne- 
cessary to make him fully master of his vocation, and then 
sedulously and patiently put in operation the means he has 
acquired, so as to ensure a perfect, though a long delayed 
result; but eager of fruition, cuts short the period of pre- 
paration, and rushes forward to seize the enjoyment which 
his very avidity to grasp frequently either mars or entirely 
destroys. The bein-étre is a result, and he aims at results; 
bein-étre is definite and palpable, and he aims at what is de- 
finite and palpable, a good house, good clothes, easy circum- 
stances, good laws and liberty, are something clear and pos- 
itive; and the most obvious means of attaining these, that 
process of education which will go nearest to enabling a 
person to enjoy them, and at the same time the least bur- 
then him with any acquisitions that are not absolutely neces- 
sary for that object, are what he prefers. But for the ben, 
the pure essence of what is good and true, and beautiful, the 
esoteric principle to which the bien-étre is an accident, which 
contains within itself in the original that of which all out- 
ward forms are but the multifaced exhibiions—for this 
they have comparatively little regard. Its qualities are too 
dimly perceived, its ultimate effects and pre-eminent excel- 
lence too little thought of, to satisfy the impatient desires. 
The ideal, the immaterial is mistaken for the vague and the 
unreal, no object is thought worthy of pursuit where there is 
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not the close and obvious connection of physical cause and 
effect. As an instance of this tendency we may adduce the 
circumstance that pure science can hardly be said to be pur- 
ued at all in the United States. As far as the knowledge of 
the sciences can be made subservient to the practical pur. 
poses of life, they are cultivated, but there is little disposition 
to push forward the science itself for its own sake. 

This love for the bien-étre in preference to the bien, springs 
we think, naturally out of the democratic principle. The 
tendency of democracy—its spirit—and we think the ob- 
servation is one which all thinking men of this country 
would do well to lay to heart, for it would tend to improve 
their views in political life—is not so much to improve 
people’s ideas of what they ought to aim at, and what really 
constitutes excellence, as to teach, that all are entitled to 
equal facilities in the pursuit of what all covet. Accord- 
ingly we do not generally find that democracies have ex- 
hibited, either in national or individual relations, any more 
virtue than other communities. They have been equall 
unjust where the interest of the majority has coincided wit 
injustice—more eapricious—and equally given to the arts of 
selfish aggrandizement—they have shown equal devotion at 
the shrine of material physical interests, and as little, if not 
less reverence, for the abstract virtues, barren of the sordid 
results of worldly prosperity, which, in the vulgar eye, form 
the principal, the sole objects, as they are the usual concom- 
itants of the pure moralities. The spirit that is called forth 
when the democratic feeling developes itself to the extent 
of throwing off, at great sacrifices, subjection to another 
form of government, is certainly one that challenges our 
regard, as being of a more exalted nature than the love of 
mere personal “appliances or immunities. But it is a fire 
called forth by the collision of the moment, which serves 
the present need, and, that being over, slumbers in smould- 
ering, if not extinguished embers, and exercises little more 
permanent, elevating influence on the character of a nation, 
than does the fervor of sentiment which is excited among 
the older European nations, by an appeal to loyalty or to 
patriotism, in defence of king, of church, and of country. 
We do not, assuredly, agree with those British writers, who 
have animadverted on the want of loyalty in the American 
character, as a deficiency, since we think we have the same 
thing exhibited in principle, in attachment to American in- 
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stitutions, which is, mutatis mutandis, the same thing, or, at 
any rate, very adequately supplies its place. 

Democracy being, in its purest practical meaning, a ten- 
dency to allow to all, an equal opportunity of acquiring what 
is coveted by all, we can easily reconcile the fact that de- 
mocracy, although a nobler form of government, perhaps, 
than has yet been evolved, and more consonant with the 
largest philanthropy, should yet waste itself on the bien-étre 
although it would seem to be destined for the dien. It in- 
troduces into action, and gives play to, the passions of a 
much greater portion of the whole community, extending 
downwards to those who, from the necessities of their po- 
sition, have for their greatest aims and objects, those views 
that are most nearly allied to the bien-étre, viz. such as con- 
duce to the acquisition of subsistence. ‘The mass of the 
world, as at present constituted, must necessarily connect 
intimately the idea of satisfying hunger and keeping them- 
selves warm, with their daily exertions; and the idea of 
having a good provision of these comforts in the shape of 
wealth, must naturally come to be a very attractive one; it 
must occupy a very large, it is well if it be not an exclusive 
place in their imaginations of what is desirable. Their av- 
ocations permit little acquaintance with other views, and in 
the unceasing recurrence to the same thoughts, they come 
to be wholly wrapped up in that which must certainly be, 
to a certain extent, the first step to further conquests ; but 
the being satisfied with which materially lowers human 
character. In the United States nearly every individual 
sets out in life with the view of acquiring wealth; there are 
some who need it not, but they are comparatively so few, 
that they are borne away, and instead of influencing, are 
determined by, the mass. And wealth is only the symbol 
of, the means of administering to the bien-étre. It is the 
first object that attracts the regards of the lower classes of 
mankind ; and where ail classes are let loose as it were, to 
act according to their own dictates, they precipitate them- 
selves on the common object with an ardor which, by col- 
lision, excites the general passion into a vehemence un- 
known, where only a portion of the community follow that 
object, while the rest follow other and different ones. The 
few that aim at more immaterial objects, are lost and si- 
lenced in the crowd, and thus the enumeration of national 
tendencies, in a democracy, shows a lower grade of eleva- 
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tion than exists under other forms. It would be as incor. 
rect to deny that higher views lose, under a democracy, the 
prominence they elsewhere possess, as it would be to deny 
that an object, even that of the bien-étre, is there bestowed 
on individuals, who, under other forms of government, have 
not even that inferior motive to rouse them to exertion, 
De Tocqueville’s observation is correct as far as it goes, or 
is intended to apply to democracy as exhibited in this coun. 
try ; but it only shows one of the facts presented, viz. the 
destruction of certain objects other than, superior to, and 
out of the bien-étre, which is so far a retrocession. But it 
does not at all war with the compensating fact that an ob. 
ject, viz. that of the bien-étre, is given to those who before 
could scarcely be said to possess any object at all; which 
is again an ad vance—and an advance too in that road which 
must be travelled over, in every permanent, real progress of 
nations towards a better order of things. The eccentric 
excursions of individual minds, who scale the heights of 
moral and physical science, and shed a brilliancy of light 
around, that reveals the elevation of their position, while it 
shows the inferiority of the rest of mankind, may illustrate 
an age and adorn the history of a nation—but they are only 
so far permanent and enduring as they diffuse their influ. 
ence downwards and permeate through society, becoming 
part and parcel of the common property of mankind. Then 
they can never be lost, and that nation is in the best and 
most advanced position, which on the average possesses 
most of the principles of knowledge and goodness, although 
to an observer it may offer no satient points, no individual 
prodigies, to challenge admiration and attract the wonder- 
ing gaze. 

The observation is decisive of a peculiarity in the char- 
acter of the country, that there is not to be found here as 
large a class as in older countries, who devote themselves 
solely to the speculative and abstract essentials, which even- 
tuate in practical forms; while at the same time there is a 
greater number who are in a position to realize to them- 
selves those practical forms, which although not constitu- 
ting, may yet be said to be the most external and common- 
est exhibitions of, a higher destiny. The observation is 
co-incident with the generally admitted fact that the com- 
mon rudiments of education are more widely and generally 
diffused throughout all classes in the United States, while in 
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Europe there are more individuals of gigantic attainments 
and profound research, as also many more who are without 
any instruction at all. 

The fact is owing to the democratic principle of the 
country, and not to other circumstances—it is not an im- 
mediate result perhaps—but it is not the less truly an inevi- 
table consequence, because it is a remote one. And it will 
be found that the feature is less marked in those parts of 
the United States where the tone of feeling is more aristo- 
cratic, or rather, perhaps it might be better to say, that it is 
inseparable from the democratic principle in the present 
stage of moral advancement in the world, and that its being 
so connected, is indicated by its comparative absence, 
wherever a more aristocratic tone of society is observable. 
In Boston and Philadelphia there is a class in the upper 
ranks of society, which to say the least, views democracy 
with a dissatisfied feeling, and which considers that the well 
being of the whole would be promoted, by the diminution 
of the political influence of the inferior ranks of society. 
These older communities have passed the stage, when the 
necessities of society compel its members to bestow all their 
attention on physical wants, and there is a portion of them 
which, having long been placed at ease on these points, has 
turned its attention to other matters, and is now in the po- 
sition, to some extent, of the upper class of European soci- 
ety, where other objects than the bien-étre excite the ambi- 
tion of mankind. ‘This is the result of being an older set- 
tled part of the country, and so far assimilates that portion 
of the community to the older nations of the world, by 
showing that the similar circumstances here produce the 
same results as elsewhere—in as far as other counteracting 
circumstances allow of the tendency to assimilation. But 
the example of what is passing there, where the accumula- 
tion of capital is bringing about a state of things similar to 
what exists in Europe, does not at all show that the love of 
bien-étre is not the offspring or consequence of democracy, 
as exhibited in the United States; on the contrary, it proves 
it, for it shows that the bien-étre is less exclusively cher- 
ished, in proportion, precisely at those points, where there 
is most departure from the spirit of American democracy. 

Nor is it an argument against the truth of the observa- 
tion that the appliances of personal comfort, the advantages 
of bien-étre, are in some respects, particularly in the most 
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inferior, the physical meaning of the term, more widely dif. 
fused in England than in the United States. This is the 
case undoubtedly, but the greater smount of capital which 
exists there necessarily places a greater amount of physical 
conveniences at the disposal of the Letter classes, and al- 
though these may, therefore, have a greater quantity per 
head, of the appliances of dien-étre, if we may so express 
it, yet it would be erroneous therefore to infer, that they 
bestow, in obtaining them, the same absolute quantity of la. 
bor per head, as is bestowed here. But what is true of the 
United States, compared with England, is again true, almost 
totidem verbis, of England as compared with France, in 
proof of which we may refer to Mr. Guizot’s remark, in the 
last chapter of his history of civilivation, where he says: 


“Whoever, with some degree of attention, observes the genius of 
the English nation, will be struck with a double fact; on the one 
hand its steady good sense and practical ability; on the other its 
want of general ideas and elevation of thought upon theoretical 
questions. Whether we open an English work on history, jurispre- 
dence, or any other subject, we rarely find the great and fundamen- 
tal reason of things. In every subject, and especially in the political 
sciences, pure philosophical doctrines—science properly so called— 
have prospered much more on the continent than in England ; their 
flights, at least, have been bolder and more vigorous.” 


And it has also been the remark of many English writers 
that the last century in England has been productive of 
little genius extending the empire of thought, but of much 
mechanical talent for utilitarianizing all things. 

We do not know whether we have succeeded in making 
ourselves perfectly understood in our exposition. The 
world may be regarded as a beautiful system challenging 
our love and wonder for the endless exhibitions it displays 
of adaptations of part to part, of the whole to beauty, utility 
and permanence, for the innumerable compensations by 
which a tendency to excess is restrained within wholesome 
bounds by counteracting influences, for its capacities of 
gradual and infinite development, in fine for all the qualities 
which mark the attributes of infinite wisdom and benevo- 
lence, and then we admire it for the sake of the bien. Or 
we may love it because it furnishes us with agreeable soci- 
ety, pleasant friends, intellectual enjoyments, the means of a 
pleasant physical existence, and then we love it for the sake 
of the bien-étre. Now if we regard the literature and the 
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science of the United States, and if we view the people 
themselves in even their highest moods, when philosophi- 
zing on the destinies of human nature, we shall find a com- 
paratively great tendency towards the bien-étre, towards 
what is immediately available in the shape of desirable phy- 
sical results, with a carelessness for those researches of pure 
science or speculation which seem to be barren of practical 
consequences. ‘The national genius might produce a Bow- 
ditch eminent for his astronomical ability in preparing ta- 
bles for navigation, but would not be represented by a La- 
place who prosecutes researches into a region too high for 
the practical uses of the present day. 

We think the observation of De Tocqueville a correct 
one. It is no part of wisdom in the defence of our demo- 
cracy to accept, in an attitude of hostility, observations that 
are not made in a spirit even of animadversion. Democra- 
cy plays a certain part in moral developments, and it is 
foolish to expect, that its inability to produce results that 
are the growth of other principles, should be overlooked. 
High individual excellence, or the pre-eminent excellence of 
asmall class, is evidently the peculiarity of an aristocratic 
form, and cannot be expected in the same degree, in the 
democratic form. It is better that we should know where- 
in our forte lies, what our position is, and then we shall be 
better able both to avai! ourselves of our advantages and 
supply our deficiencies. 

The path of nations onward in civilization and morals is 
through different stages—from ignorance to the love of the 
bien-étre, when equal laws tend to equality of condition, 
and a diffusion amongst all classes, of those benefits which 
had formerly been the lot of but few; and after that comes 
a period, which we have not yet reached, but which yet 
the prophet-poet sees in the dim distance of futurity— 
when they pass from the love of the bien-étre to that of the 
hen. Then not only will a few men, in the exaltation of 
poetic inspiration, but all men generally, pursue the bien in- 
stead of the bien-étre, and find their reward in the pursuit 
itself, in the contemplation and realization of the high ab- 
stract principles, instead of knowing or caring for them 
only in results. But in the meantime, as philanthropists we 
are principally concerned to know, not how far a few indi- 
viduals have advanced in the onward path, but how far the 
mass have gone. The first step for nations to take, is to 
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unbind the general individual energies from the thraldom in 
which they have hitherto lain; to arouse them to a sense of 
their own importance and capacity, and bid them go forth 
and conquer, not in the name of old established systems and 
masters, but in their own name and tor their own benefit, 
to take the part that belongs them in redeeming the world. 
We see that the dien-etre will first employ the unshackled 
powers of mankind; it has been so heretofore, and must long 
continue so, and no nation on earth has yet aroused the feel- 
ings of the majority of its citizens to an enlightened pursuit of 
even this. Knowledge always precedes practice ; and even 
after having acknowledged in theory the true objects ofa 
rational pursuit, it is yet a long and an arduous struggle 
before all the ignorance, the weaknesses and passions that 
divert us from the main object, can be so brought under 
control, as to permit us to make a regular advance towards 
them. In our violence we overreach ourselves, and too 
rudely grasping at the flower we destroy it; in our weak- 
ness we are checked in the chase by the thorns and impedi- 
ments that surround it, and in our infirmity of passions we 
are diverted from and lose sight of it altogether. 

We may, therefore, well congratulate ourselves that in 
this country, more than in any other, is the mass of its citi- 
zens so far advanced, as to have become awakened to the 
sense of their own capacities—they are employing their 
force on objects suited to their stage of advancement. All 
are active, while in other countries the great mass live no 
individual spontaneously acting life at all, but under the im- 
pulse of routine, and of an established order of things, 
through which they cannot break, perform, puppet-like, the 
part that is allotted to them, unconscious, while they are 
acted upon, of their power of re-action. American demo- 
cracy has the glory of having first acknowledged, as the 
basis of its institutions, that the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, is the only true rule of government; and 
while the whole body, leaders, soldiers, camp suttlers and 
all, are taking precedence in their average position, over all 
other nations marching to the same conquests, America 
may well console herself for the fact, that a few dashing 

videttes, a few advanced parties thrown out by other na- 
tions, constantly penetrate further than any of her own 
vanguard. It is not a temporary reconnoisance by a few 
avant-couriers, but the occupancy by the main body of the 
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forces, that constitutes the conquest of a region. To all the 
merit and pre-eminence that the average moral elevation of 
the mass can give, we may still lay claim, after admitting to 
the full the justice of the ‘observation as to the less general 
extension amongst us, of a spirit seeking after the highest 
order of good. We are not so sanguine as to think that 
the experiment of democracy is yet drawing near to a suc- 
cessful and triumphant conclusion, decisive of its superiori- 
ty. On the contrary, we think that it is but in the begin- 
ning of its career, and that failures and backslidings will 
constantly occur, to apparently arrest its course, and make 
its unconfirmed and weakly judging advocates waver in the 
cause, and doubt the sovereign efficacy of the principle. 
But though struggles and tri ials will retard its progress, and 
it will often have to give way in order to advance again 
more surely ; though it will often have to do battle again 
for the conquests it “has lost by ignorance and passion; vet it 
is the only principle which will endure, and through which 
alone nations can hope for loftier destinies. We admit that 
American democracy does not attain each and every object 
that is attainable by forms of government, but we may con- 
fidently ask what other form has performed or promises to 
perform so much. Civilization is defined by M. Guizot, to be 
the progress of society and of the individuals composing it. 
This requires freedom of action. The principle of demo- 
cracy is to give that political freedom which allows of indi- 
vidual liberty, without which there can be no spontaneity 
of action, and without spontaneous action there can be no 
progress amongst individuals. Moral improvement must 
come from the suggestions of the individual himself. Whe- 
ther in a religious, a moral or a political sense, every man 
must work out his own salvation, and this, democracy gives 
him the amplest liberty to do. The knowledge how to 
employ this liberty, will only come with experience, and 
can be obtained no other way, for the history of the world 
affords no precedent by which to guide ourselves. The de- 
velopment of true civilization is carrying us forward into 
regions hitherto unexplored and unknown. Many will be 
the failures—frequent the errors. False principles and base 
motives will often insinuate themselves as allies and disgrace 
and impede the cause they are ranked with. But out of 
errors and failures and false alliances, will spring truth and 
independence and success, and every seeming check will 
only be a halt for a surer move forward. 
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Art. IV.—Lays of Ancient Rome. By Txos. Basineton 
Macautay. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1843. Small 
Svo. pp. 122. 


Tue intention of the present volume is to recall the spirit, 
in the absence of the form, of the ancient ballad poetry of 
Rome ; so far at least as it is possible for a modern to aim at 
accomplishing this object. Every one is aware that nothing 
approximating to a national song has been preserved to us 
among the antiquities of the Latin world; with the excep- 
tion perhaps of the sacerdotal hymn of the Fratres Arvales, 
Enos Lases juvate, &c., if we may consider that as such. 
Whatever of this nature might have existed in the infancy 
and youth of the Republic was completely swept away be- 
fore that Jater Latin literature which has come down to us. 
Catullus, Horace, Propertius, 'Tibullus, even Virgil, belonged 
to an artificial and purely fashionable literature, which could 
not be original, and therefore could neither be national, nor 
produce the fruits incident to a national literature. There 
were two distinct eras in the literary history of the seven- 
hilled city ; the old was Roman, the later Greeco-Latus ; the 
master pieces of the latter we possess; of the former we 
have nothing but dim and half-obliterated indications. Yet, 
through the prose of the historians of the second period, we 
can detect some faint traces of its predecessor; and these 
principally resolve themselves into fragments of an ancient 
ballad poetry. We retain none of these except in a very 
mutilated and mangled state; the spontaneous growth of 
the soil was first overshadowed, and then deprived of the 
juices of life, by the much grander and more brilliant exot- 
ics, introduced from Greece. A few lines may be discovered 
in the history of Livy, and restored to their metrical form, 
the Saturnian measure ; and, from a careful study of these 
ruins, an imaginative and expert artist may succeed in crea- 
ting something kindred or similar to that which is lost; ez 
unque leonem. And this is what Mr. Macaulay has on the 
present occasion undertaken to do. He proceeds on the 
theory, (for we will not call that presumption which is ca- 
pable of strong proof,) that the Romans of Consular Rome 
had certain family and national ballads, which they were 
in the habit of singing on high-days and festivals ; at the fu- 
nerals of the dead and the triumphs of the living; that fur- 
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ther, all which appears most poetic, romantic, and opposed to 
historic truth, in the early annals of the city, may be refer- 
red to a strong infusion of the legends consecrated in the old 
songs of the people; and that all of this poetry was com- 
pletely overwhelmed by the invasion of the Greek fashions 
in taste, in manners, in literature, which followed the close 
of the second Punic war. ‘Taking the very scanty materials 
which the histories of Dionysius, Polybius, and Livy afford, 
as the landmarks of his course, Mr. Macaulay boldly under- 
takes the hazardous labor of re-construction ; and where the 
old temples have fallen, he replaces them by a fancy edifice 
in imitation of its predecessors. That he has succeeded ad- 
mirably in his effort, no one who reads the “Lays of Ancient 
Rome” diligently, and with an imaginative fervor, will be 
disposed to deny; he has certainly infused new life and 
vigor into the old legends of the Palatine and the Aventine, 
and has imitated the chaste and easy simplicity of the ballad 
style with much more felicity than we could naturally an- 
ticipate in an age, like the present, of the most complex and 
artificial refinement. 

These Lays have already attracted so large a share of 
public attention, that it would be superfluous for us to point 
out their merits in other than general terms, or to enlarge 
upon their spirit, form and execution. The conception f 
them was as bold as it is felicitous and original, and Mr. 
Macaulay has, moreover, added to their value, by making 
them subservient to the manifestation of the historical 
changes in the feelings and sentiments of the Roman popu- 
lace. There are only four of these Lays: Horatius, Battle 
of the Lake Regillus, Virginia, and the Prophecy of Capys; 
but each of these is written in a different tone and with a 
different significance. The first is a magnificent and yet 
pathetic song, in honor of the heroic deeds of the olden 
times ; through the swelling notes of praise and of triumph 
runs a plaintive tone, as if the glories of the past were ex- 
aggerated, from the hopelessness of their ever returning, and 
from discontent at the apparent degeneracy of the present. 
Macaulay points out its character thus: 


“The following ballad is supposed to have been made about a 
hundred and twenty years after the war it celebrates, and just before 
the taking of Rome by the Gauls. The author seems to have been 
an honest citizen, proud of the military glory of his country, sick of 
the disputes of factions, and much given to pining after good old 
times which had never really existed. The allusion, however, to the 
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partial manner in which the public lands were allotted, could proceed 
only from a plebian; and the allusion to the fraudulent sale of spoils 
marks the date of’ the poem, and shows that the poet shared in the 
general discontent with which the proceedings of Camillus, after the 
taking of Veii, were regarded.” pp. 28-9. 


We could fancy this ballad sung by some brave old sol- 
dier, decrepit from the wars yet glorying in the battles of 
his country; we could fancy him sitting in the cottage ingle, 
with the winds roaring without, or the Tiber roaring with 
its swollen waves beneath, recounting to the children and 
the grand-children clustering round his knees, the story 
which he had learnt himself in childhood from the garru- 
lous lips of his own grand-father, a partner of the fray. As 
there is in the ballad sufficient express testimony to indicate 
that the author desired to produce such a feeling, if we were 
not still more surely led thitherwards by the tone of the po- 
etry, we will quote the concluding stanzas: 


68 
“And in the nights of winter, 
When the cold north winds blow, 
And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow, 
When round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempest’s din, 
And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within: 


69 
“When the oldest cask is opened 
And the largest lamp is lit, 
When the chesnuts glow in the embers, 
And the kid turns on the spit; 
When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close ; 
When the girls are weaving baskets, 
And the lads are shaping bows. 


? 


70 
“When the goodman mends his armor, 
And trims his helmet’s plume ; 
When the goodwife’s housewife merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom; 
With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 
How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old.” 
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The passages marked in italics we should like to see 
amended ; they appeared to us to be constructed too much 
on the Hudibrastic plan of compensation, and to be thrown 
in solely on account of the rhyme and the metrical comple- 
tion of the stanza. The shaping of bows certainly would 
be about the last occupation that a free Roman youth would 
devote himself to ; he would leave this to the allies who had 
to use them. ‘The Romans did not hold archery in the same 
respect as the elder Greeks, for the arms of a native Roman 
soldier were for attack, the spear and the sword, principally 
the latter. And of the other passage which we have ital- 
icized it may be observed, that few songs would be better 
calculated to excite weeping, proud animation, or melancholy 
admiration than the present, and few less likely to produce 
laughter. 

The second Lay, or the Battle of the Lake Regillus, we 
consider the best and most spirited of the four. It is the 
song of triumph to be chanted by heralds or whole bands of 
alternate singers and musicians, to accompany on its way a 
procession instituted in honor of the principal event celebra- 
ted. It is purely an anti-plebian song, its opening declares 
this : 

“Ho! trumpets, sound a war-note ! 

Ho! lictors, clear the way! 

The Knights will ride in all their pride, 

Along the streets to-day. 


The title of the ballad points out sufficiently the event and 
the era celebrated, the ‘ast battle of the Tarquins, by which 
Rome confirmed her independence. Mr. Macaulay alludes 
to frequent imitations of the Iliad, which, as he remarks, 
are obvious enough ; but there is a still stronger analogy to 
some of the choral songs of Aschylus, and this is easily 
accounted for when we remember in what estimation the 
Tragedian held Homer, and with what diligent reverence 
he studied him. Stanzas two, three and four are peculiarly 
schylean, and imbued with high poetic feeling; the 
change from the lordly and majestic march of stanza two, 
to the soft, sweet notes of the third, and, from that, to the 
bold apostrophe to the Roman, are of very high merit. We 
would gladly cite these stanzas and several others equally 
fine, but the reason we have already alleged, and the neces- 
sary scantiness of our limits, must prevent from indulging in 
this disposition. 
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The third ballad is on the melancholy story of Virginia. 
We are sorry that Mr. Macaulay has written it in fragments 
and thus left it incomplete. There is a sad, tender pathos 
about it which attracts the attention and interests the feel- 
ings so much, that we regard every break as an offensive in- 
terruption, and lay it down with a painful craving for the 
remainder when we come to its abrupt terminations. The 
song is a song of the plebeians, and is intended to be indica- 
tive of the feeling of that class of society under the nume- 
rous wrongs suffered from the patricians, and brought toa 
head by the death of Virginia. In this Lay the portraits of 
Claudius, the haughty and licentious Decemvir, and Marcus, 
his despicable fac-totum, are admirably drawn, but the pic- 
ture of the sweet Virginia herself attracts and enchants us 
most: 

“Just then, as through one cloudless chink in a black stormy sky 

Shines out the dewy morning-star, a fair young girl came by, 

With her small tablets in her hand, and her satchel on her arm, 

a she went bounding from the school, nor dreamed of shame or 

arm ; 

And past those dreaded axes she innocently ran, 

With bright, frank brow, that had not learned to blush at gaze of 
man ; 

And up the Sacred street she turned, and as she danced along, 

She warbled gaily to herself lines of the good old song, 

How for a sport the princes came spurring from the camp, 

And found Lucrece, combing the fleece, under the midnight lamp. 

The maiden sang as sings the lark, when up he darts his flight, 

From his nest in the green April corn, to meet the morning light; 

a heard her sweet young voice, and saw her sweet young 
ace, 

And loved her with the accursed love of his accursd race, 

And all along the Forum, and up the Sacred street, 


His vulture eye pursued the trip of those small glancing feet.” 
* * * * * * 


The Prophecy of Capys is the last, and we are inclined 
to think the least meritorious of these ballads. 'T'aken by 
itself we could point out many excellences and establish 
its claim to many and high praises, but contrasted with the 
other three, it appears, we do not say unworthy, but less 
worthy. Its character is sufficiently explained in the fol- 
lowing passage from Macaulay : 


“The following lay (which is a song of triumph) belongs to the 
latest age of Latin ballad-poetry. Nevius and Livius Andronicus 
were probably among the children whose mothers held them up to 
see the chariot of Curius go by. The minstrel who sang on that 
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day might possibly have lived to read the first hexameters of Ennius, 
and to see the first comedies of Plantus. His poem, as might be ex- 
pected, shows a much wider acquaintance with the geography, man- 
ners, and productions of remote nations, than would have been found 
in compositions of the age of Camillus. But he troubles himself 
little about dates; and having heard travellers talk with admiration 
of the Colossus of Rhodes, and of the structures with which the Ma- 
cedonian kings of Syria had embellished their residence on the banks 
of the Orontes, he has never thought of inquiring whether these 
things existed in the age of Romulus.” 


Such are the four ballads composing the Lays of Ancient 
Rome. We have read them with much interest and gratifi- 
cation, both on account of their poetical beauties and on 
account of the vivid interest they throw around certain 
periods and events of antiquity. Books of this and a simi- 
lar nature effect more for true historical information and 
for inspiring a genuine classical taste than many other 
works of more ponderous form and of graver pretensions. 
We candidly confess, for our own part, that we have de- 
rived more knowledge of the domestic life and manners of 
the Romans from Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii, and the 
little work on Pompeii by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, than ever we did trom studying Adam’s 
Roman Antiquities or poring over the Thesaurus of Gre- 
vius. 

With this we bid farewell to the work; hoping that My. 
Macaulay has sent forth this volume only as a feeler to try 
the path before any bolder or more extensive labors, and that 
this may soon be followed by others of a like nature, and a 
like, or even higher order of excellence. 


Arr. V.—l. Report on the subject of Capital Punish- 
ment, submitted to the Legislature of the State of New 
York, by Joun L. O'SuLiivan. 

2. Punishment by Death: its Authority and Expediency ; 
by Rev. Georce B. Cueever. New-York: M. W. Dodd. 


Tuts is an age of inquiry—of excitement growing out of 
the spirit of investigation. At no period prior to this, in the 
history of man, have subjects of an interest so deeply and 
vitally affecting the relations of his being, been broached ; 
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nor have they, at any time, excited so much attention. It is 
idle to say, that all this is momentary ; that after the human 
feelings have effervesced a little, all will pass away, to be 
remeinbered no more. ‘The human mind has been throw- 
ing off shackle after shackle; as the light has dawned upon 
what was intricate and obscure, mysteries have been dissipa- 
ted; and the truth, long neglected, now shines in all her 
lustre ;—not that all truth has been made clear, but that 
truths which once had no followers, now assume their proper 
station, and have their devotees, who are neither molested 
nor threatened by any. No one who has any scientific infor- 
mation, will now question the Copernican Theory of the 
Solar System—that the sun is the centre of that system, and 
that our earth and the other planets revolve around it; yet 
the period was, when Galileo was compelled to renounce this 
theory.—So Columbus had arrayed against him the talent 
and learning of the age, when he proposed to sail westward 
to discover a new passage to the East. Theories which are 
now so clearly established, and upon principles so evident 
that even the school-boy of fifteen years of age would be 
regarded as dull if he were unable to comprehend them, 
three hundred years ago puzzled the wisest men and most 
learned philosophers. Great truths and important discove- 
ries have more frequently been elicited and established, by 
those who were small in the esteem of the self-styled great 
and noble of the earth, than by any other of the devotees of 
truth. “Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?’ is a 
sneering question which is as frequently asked now, as at 
any former period of man’s history. Those who have been 
accustomed to view things as they exist, are extremely sensi- 
tive, when views conflicting with those they entertain, are 
presented to public consideration. The subject is prejudged 
before it has been subjected to an impartial investigation. 
This is the reason why so many are contented with the state 
of things as they are; and that truth, no matter what the 
subject may be, makes such slow progress amongst mankind. 

We have deemed it necessary to make these preliminary 
remarks as introductory tu the subject we design to discuss. 
We are aware of the difficulties which surround it; of the 
prejudices against the abolition of capital punishment, and 
of the perplexity which springs up in the minds of many, as 
to the substitution of any punishment which could possibly 
operate upon men so as to secure the great ends for which 
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punishment should be inflicted, viz. the reformation of the 
criminal,—the deterring of others from the commission of 
crime by the example afforded in the person of the wrong- 
doer; and the reparation of the wrong done by the commission 
of the crime. Could these three great and leading ends be 
secured, the very object of the infliction of all punishment 
would be answered. 

To enable us to offer our views on the great object which 
we propose briefly to discuss, we have placed, at the head of 
this essay, Mr. O’Sullivan’s Report on Capital Punishment, 
submitted to the Legislature of the State of New-York in 
1841, advocating its abolition altogether in that State. This 
gentleman is favorably known to the public as the Editor of 
the Democratic Review, published in the city of New-York, 
a work of sterling merit, and which has deservedly taken a 
high stand in the literature of our country. Though a young 
man, (not exceeding thirty years of age.) he has laid the 
friends of humanity under a debt of gratitude, which can 
only be paid by carrying out the views so ably and eloquently 
advocated and set forth in his Report. The other work is 
opposed to the abolition of Capital Punishment, and with in- 
genuity and zeal, contends for its retention in the criminal 
code, on the grounds of authority and expediency. This 
work is addressed to the members of the New-York Legisla- 
ture, and is manifestly written to counteract the influence of 
Mr. O’Sullivan’s Report. 

No subject of more thrilling interest can be presented to 
the consideration of the reflecting mind, than that which 
involves the taking away the life of a fellow-being. 'To cut 
off a man in the midst of existence; to sunder, by a single 
stroke, every tie by which he is linked to his fellows; to 
deprive him of life, which man has not the power to restore— 
these facts involve considerations of weighty and momentous 
import. Has man the right to take away his own life? are 
there any circumstances, which ever will, in any case, justify 
him in raising the suicidal arm against himself? We delibe- 
rately and conscientiously declare that man has no such 
right, and that no circumstances whatever will justify the 
exercise of such power. The declaration is made on this 
plain and tenable ground, which will stand the test of the 
closest scrutiny,—that life is the gift of the Creator ; that 
man is the recipient, and not the originator of life; and, 
therefore, has no right to take it away. Admit the right, 
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ainst which we contend, and man can then deprive himself 
of life, violating the law of his nature which makes it dear 
to him, and trample upon the very feelings of conscience 
which constitute it a duty to preserve it. If such be the 
consequences of the admission of such a right—and we do 
not perceive how they can be avoided—we “confess that we 
never could conclude that such right had the least claim even 
to the shadow of a foundation. 

But what has this argument to do with the subject of 
Capital Punishment? It presents this consideration, that as 
man has no power, in himself, to take away his life, he cannot, 
by any contract, or by any other means, surrender that control 
over it to society, so as to give to society a right or power 
which he does not himself possess. If man had the right 
to deprive himself of life, he might yield or forfeit that right 
to society, and thus make the surrender of the control of life, 
secure to society; but will any contend, that man can give 
that which he does not possess? A proposition of this kind 
will not, in our opinion, bear the test of argument; for were 
it admitted, the very foundation-stone on which society de- 
pends, would be broken, and the social edifice would be 
involved in ruin. If man possessed such a power as would 
clothe society with the right to take life,then the argument 
would be atanend. Man has not the power to restore life ; 
and as this is the highest gift to man from God—for with it 
is connected everything that dignifies and ennobles man— 
then society, as it is not the author of life, can have no right 
totake it away. Who has ever estimated the value, the im- 
portance of life? In the lowest stages of degradation, and 
misery, and shame and wretchedness, it is clung to with a 
death-like grasp: so dear is life, so hard is it to yield it up 
and pass that bourne, whence no traveller has ever returned. 
This very desire for the continuance of life, evinces that it 
is bestowed on man as the head of the intelligent creation, 
that he may do good, and work out the great problem of his 
destiny. 

It is not supposed that the control of life by man, so that 
he may take it away, is the ground on which the infliction of 
the punishment of death is justified ; but we have presented 
this view as being one that goes to the fundamental principle 
on which it rests, which, as we conceive, has not been sufli- 
ciently regarded in the discussion of this subject; for if man 
has the right to dispose of his own life, he can give that right 
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to society, and the converse of the proposition will be true ; 
if he does not possess the right, he cannot give it. 

When punishment is inflicted by society, its object should 
be either to reform the offender, to deter others from the com- 
mission of like offences, or to make reparation for the injury 
done. By the punishment of death, the first and last of the 
objects of punishment are defeated, and it depends for its 
justification upon the problematical effect, that its infliction 
may exert a salutary influence upon others. This of itself 
should induce a close scrutiny and rigid inquiry into the 
expediency of capital punishment, especially as there are 
many of the most profound jurists, not only of our own 
country, but in the old world, who not only question, but 
! deny the right of society to inflict such punishment. Let us 
devote a short space to the consideration of the effects upon 
mankind produced by this punishment, and then we shall be 


the better able to form a correct judgment upon all the matters 
involved in this discussion. 
; One of the leading objects in the infliction of punishment, 
. is, that by this infliction, the example afforded, may deter 
3 others from the commission of crime. That capital punish- 
1 ment produces this result, in a greater degree than any other 
t punishment which can be imposed by law, is strenuously 
contended for by those who advocate its perpetuity. If it can 
t be shown, that such is not the legitimate effect of such a 
. course of dealing with criminals, then one of the strong 
t holds of opposition, to the abolition of capital punishment, 
. must be abandoned. ‘To ascertain the effect produced by 
d such punishment we should examine into facts, since by 
a them, must this question, in part, be decided. We must go 
p to the place of execution, where the life of a fellow- being | is 
. about to be offered up on the altar of violated law. Does there 
it prevail, among the vast crowd assembled, that seriousness 
1, which ought to be manifested on so solemn an occasion ? 
s In a few moments after the culprit has ascended the scaffold 
all will be over with him—the thrilling joys of existence, 
it with all its hopes and fears, will shortly cease forever to agi- 
of tate his bosom. ‘The ties that bind him to earth are about to 
d be rudely sundered, and his spirit to wing its mystic flight 
e to those regions which can only be realized when the gates 
i- of death are passed. Such is the sight which the thought- 
n less crowd go to witness, in him w ho is declared unfit to live. 


But we ask the question, in sober earnestness, and desire a 
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reply commensurate to the importance of this subject—How 
many go there with thoughts of this kind? How many are 
impressed with the solemn conviction, that such are the ne- 
cessary consequences of the guilt of crime? The answer 
will be—There are few who are thus led to reflect. The 
very nature of such an assemblage forbids the idea of re- 
flection. 'The excitement which prevails in the public 
mind—the eagerness to see the criminal—the curiosity with 
which every act of his is watched and observed, to afford 
something in future to talk about—the hurry and bustle, 
which are visible every where—the agitation which per- 
vades and thrills the firm feelings of our nature—all pre- 
clude reflection and a proper sense of the great responsibili- 
ty of the official judgment about to be enforced. Few of 
that vast throng ever, even for a moment, consider what are 
to be the results of this example of public justice, so called, 
or how community is to be benefitted by this sacrifice of 
one of her children! Individuals never dream that the ex- 
ample is intended for them. “Is thy servant a dog, that 
he should do this thing?” is the involuntary response 
which every one would make, were it suggested to him that 
this exhibition of punishment was made for the prevention 
of his committing a like offence? And yet, when Capital 
Punishment is defended upon the ground of the efficacy of 
example, this is the very position which is in fact assumed. 
If none were to commit the offence, the example would be 
useless; and yet, does the example produce the effect in- 
tended? Facts establish, beyond all contradiction, that men 
have committed, on the very spot where there was a public 
execution, within sight of the officers of justice and the en- 
gine of death, the very offences the detection and exposure 
of which congregated the multitude to witness the bloody 
sanctions of the law. 

When facts, such as these, exist, it is high time that the 
legislators of a free people should pause and reflect, whether 
there may not be something wrong in a system of penal law, 
in which such a punishment is sanctioned. The object of 
law should be, to regulate the dispositions and govern the 
conduct of men. When we speak of law in this broad 
sense, we design to convey the meaning that law, moral, 
physical and intellectual, pervades man’s whole nature; and 
that nothing which contravenes this, can properly and just- 
ly be sanctioned by legislative enactments. Law depends 
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for its efficiency upon its congeniality with the wants and 
and nature of man. That which, instead of softening the 
rougher and less sensitive feelings of human nature, minis- 
ters to the ferocity and cruelty of the worst dispositions of 
man, surely cannot attain the great end of punishment 
sought for by the power of example. The shedding of blood 
blunts and hardens the heart. Familiarity with scenes of 
pain and anguish, dries up the fountain of human sympa- 
thy, and causes man to behold them with stoical apathy. 
Witness the savage brutality exhibited during the bloody 
scenes of the French Revolution, at the close of the last 
century. Will any one say, that these scenes, so shocking 
to humanity and disgraceful to the age, would have been 
enacted, had it not been that almost every feeling of sensi- 
bility and sympathy was extinguished in the breast of man ! 
This shows how great is the influence of familiarity with 
scenes of blood, and what consequences frequently result 
from them. Feelings of a nature closely allied to these are 
engendered, though in a less strong degree, by every public 
execution ; and, when the prolable effect is viewed, legisla- 
tors ought to examine whether they are not ministering 
food to the very worst appetites of man, by sanctioning pun- 
ishments which are attended with such consequences. The 
duty and province of wise legislation is, to guard and 
strengthen, as far as possible, the moral virtues ef society, 
without interfering with the individual rights and freedom 
of the citizen. Is this great and laudable object subserved 
by the infliction of capital punishment? Let facts be calm- 
ly and impartially weighed by those who contend for such 
puishment. Let them reflect upon the responsibility of ta- 
king life, in opposition to a command which is equally as 
binding upon communities, as upon individuals—“Thou 
shalt not kill.” 

It is fully known to us how difficult it is to overthrow 
error, which has been long established and which is more 
venerated for its antiquity, than for any substantial good 
connected with it. Hence the difficulty of treating the sub- 
ject so as to fix the attention of the people upon it, especial- 
ly those leading and guiding minds which mould the opini- 
ons of the age in which we live. Prejudice against what 
is deemed innovation, and bears in favor of what is esta- 
blished, too often control public opinion; but though this 
be true, we do not despair. A Livingston, in our own 
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country, has raised his voice and wielded the power of his 
pen against this bloody relic of a barbarous age. Patriots 
and philanthropists, i in the old world, are directing the con- 
centrated energies of their minds against it. One State, 
New- Hampshire, has blotted it from its Statute Book. 'The 
leaven is at work, which will finally leaven the whole lump, 
and establish the mild and gentle reign of christian sympa- 
thy, instead of the gloomy code of savage barbarity. 

Let us proceed to the consideration of one of the other 
objects of punishment, that is, the reformation of the offend- 
er. The infliction of capital punishment cuts off this end 
entirely. After all the forms of law have been gone through, 
a fellow-being has been convicted of a capital offence, and 
expiates it by his death. It is afterwards discovered that he 
is Innocent; yet he has suffered as if he were guilty. Now 
we contend, that the law should throw its shie!d of protec- 
tion over the innocent, and yet innocence has suff-red. Is 
the full weight of the responsibility of shedding innocent 
blood properly reflected upon, and duly appreciated? Will 
it be a justification, that he was condemned after a fair and 
impartial trial, and, that this being so, he is a sacrifice to the 
majesty of the law? Does the law demand the blood of 
the innocent? Does it demand the blood of the guilty? 
The former will not be contended for; and we have already 
presented reasons for not admitting the latter. 

As has been already observed, one of the principal ends 
of punishment is the reformation of the offender. For many 
offences which formerly were punished capitally, a milder 
punishment has been substituted. This has been done, be- 

cause enlightened minds perceived the disproportion between 
the offence and the penalty, and could no longer tolerate 
such a state of things. Hence reformation has taken place 
in the criminal code, so as to effect a modification of its 
rigor. But it is a singular and startling fact that in most, 
if not all, of the criminal codes that are to be found, crimes 
of less enormity have been punished in order to produce 
reformation, while those of greater enormity and of higher 
grade, have been punished “with the utmost severity “and 
without any such end in view. While it is the principal 
aim of Christian philanthropy to reform men, the vilest 
criminals have been abandoned to their fate and been looked 
upon as utterly irreclaimable. Yet because a man is very 
wicked—estranged from all the principles of his nature— 
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this is no reason why he should be an outcast from the sym. 
pathy of his fellows, and even though such an one should 
perpetrate crimes of the blackest dye, society would not, on 
that account, acquire a right to deprive him of life. The 
criminal has derived his life from the great Author of Be- 
ing—from the same source which bestowed it upon those 
who arraign and try him for the violation of the law. Fur- 
ther than this, let it be considered, that he has a moral na- 
ture susceptible of cultivation and improvement, even when 
he is plunged into the lowest depths of degradation and in- 
famy. 

Would it not be better, far better, to improve that moral 
nature by such means as might be employed for the pur- 
pose, than to deprive him of all hope and all opportunity? 
That moral nature is what fits him for every station that he 
has ever occupied. Look through the history of the world, 
and behold what he has already accomplished! And when 
we consider that his mind is susceptible of a larger growth 
than even the most ardent worshippers of truth have ever 
imagined ; that every effort of his intellect evinces an irre- 
pressible tendency of the great principle of progress and 
improvement, leading to the bettering of his condition ; and 
that it is for the benefit of mankind that governments have 
been instituted ; it seems to us that the punishment inflicted 
upon the violator of the laws should be such as to lead sim- 
ply to reformation, to the unfolding and strengthening those 
moral virtues and higher principles of action which exist in 
the heart even of the most abandoned. 

Here the query very naturally arises, Can any punish- 
ment, merely reformatory, be inflicted, which will pro- 
duce an effect as poweriul as that of death? We think 
there can be. But before we answer this question, we would 
seriously suggest, that a disregard for life by government, 
may lead to a similar disregard on the part of the citizen. 
The fu!! force of this suggestion cannot be presented to the 
understanding, because it is never suspected that any serious 
or gross evil lurks under that which has existed and has 
been tolerated for ages. One set of men make the laws, an- 
other tries the question, whether the facts bring the case 
under the law, and if the case is so made out as to bring it 
within the pale of the law, the officer of the law enforces 
that sentence which is the declared penalty. By this divi- 
sion, or separation of the diflerent scenes of this tragic 
12 VOL, IV.—No. 7. 
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drama, the shocking consequences of taking life can never 
be fully realized. Hence the difficulty of arousing the pub- 
lic mind toa proper appreciation of the value of life. If 
there were such a high regard shown by government for it, 
as, upon no occasion, to take it away, it is not possible, 
under existing circumstances, to compute the power of the 
influence which would be thus exerted upon society. if 
life had never been taken, except in the ordinary course of 
nature, when man parts from all things belonging to earth, 
and yields it up when his course is run, who can estimate 
the astonishment and horror which would agitate the whole 
frame of society, by man’s violently slaying a human being? 
Such a sensation would be created as has not, and cannot 
be experienced now, inasmuch as we are too familiar with 
scenes of this kind. We will illustrate this indifference of 
feeling which is manifested in the punishment of others, by 
an instance which came under own observation. Shortly 
after the State of Alabama had extended the jurisdiction of 
her laws over the Creek Nation, an Indian murdered a white 
man; he was tried by the laws of the State, found guilty 
of murder and sentenced to die. The day of execution was 
appointed, and we were present. While the numerous crowd 
was gathering around the place of execution, two men be- 
gan to quarrel; passion grew high, and bitter words were 
used. An old grudge, it seemed, had existed between them 
At length one of the parties being much irritated, said— 
“Take him away; if he crosses my path again VII kill him, 
even if the next moment I swing for it upon that gallows”— 
pointing to the engine of death. What a comment upon 
the infliction of Capital Punishment! We have often re- 
flected upon this incident, as showing that few persons re- 
gard the punishment as ever intended for them; and it also 
shows the recklessness of men in relation to the preservation 
of life. But how much of that recklessness may be owing to 
the fact of the infliction of this penalty, is a consideration 
that deserves the serious attention of those who legislate for 
mankind. 

We return to consider, whether a reformatory course can- 
not be adopted which will secure the good of society as ef- 
fectually without the deprivation of life, as the penalty of 
death, can, under any circumstances, impose. By death, 
the offender is put beyond the power of doing any injury, 
and society is secured against any wrong he could do. But 
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would not society be equally secure were he immured in 
prison for life? ‘The criminal can be as effectually prevent- 
ed from injuring society by violations of the law, by a pris- 
on properly constructed, as by the infliction of death for 
every crime. By such means the criminal can be kept se- 
cure. Now we insist that this perfect security of the crimi- 
nal furnishes a strong and powerful reason, why this mode 
of treatment should be adopted. ‘The State would thus 
show a proper regard for human life ; and imprisonment for 
life, for the higher offences against society, would exert an 
influence, salutary and efficient, both in favor of the law and 
of the prisoner. ‘Though objections may be urged to any 
scheme which is untried, yet it should be remembered that 
society would, as long as the criminal lived, have the exam- 
ple of the penalty of the law, present; it would not be for- 
gotten ; as long as the term of his life continued, he would 
live to show the consequences of transgression. 

Another consideration: extreme punishment of any kind 
can be justified only on the ground of necessity—absolute 
necessity. Preservation is the first law of nature; and if 
this can be effected, without the deprivation of life to any 
human being, no society can, of right inflict, the punishment 
of death. We think, we have shown that society has no 
such right; and that the plea of necessity cannot obviate 
the dilemma involved in the infliction of death, because the 
criminal can be secured so effectually as to prevent him from 
the commission of the like offence. We believe too, that 
we have furnished sufficient evidence to show, that the pub- 
licity of Capital Punishment, and the pomp and fcireum- 
stance that usually attends them, are sufficient objections, 
even if they do not perfectly satisfy the mind of its perfect 
inutility. 

Retribution is regarded as one of the essential objects of 
punishment. How often is it, that into the very nature of 
the law by which the criminal is tried, the spirit of retalia- 
tion or revenge enters and constitutes the reason of the law. 
The ground of this proposition is based upon the feeling 
that because the law has been violated, the offender should 
be punished. ‘This is the gratification of the spirit of re- 
venge. ‘he Supreme Governor of the Universe has de- 
clared that vengeance is his, and that he will repay. Were 
the lawgiver to say that the criminal is punished, because 
he said that he ought to be punished, execration, due and 
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deep, would follow him. This would show that the object 
of the infliction of punishment was neither to reform the of- 
fender, nor to prevent the commission of crime ; but that it 
was the spirit of revenge which dictated the law. Is not 
this too often the reason now assigned, why the criminal 
should be punished, and that too without regard to the re- 
formation of the offender, or the security of society? We 
would present the views of a strong and original writer on 
this point, as containing our own: 


“Revenge is never the proper object of penal legislation. Laws 
should be passionless; the public ought not to hate. Its feelings 
towards an offending member should be paternal. A father may be 
grieved; he may find punishment necessary for security or correc- 
tion, but he can never properly entertain the feeling of revenge to- 
wards a child, or visit him with retributive justice. 

“Thus in penal legislation, it is more necessary to inquire what 
the offender deserves. The eternal law connecting pain with sin, as 
effect is connected with its cause, will both determine and punish the 
real guilt. The only rule for human lawgivers, is the weliare of the 
community and of the criminal. Punishment has no reference to the 
past, but to the future. Its object is not to inflict punishment on the 
criminal, because he is guilty, but to protect the community from fur- 
ther injury, and, if possible, to reform the offender. The crime has 
been committed; human legislation cannot annihilate the evil deed, 
oftentimes cannot alleviate it. Nor have human tribunals the wisdom 
to detect the exact measure of guilt, or the ability to inflict the exact 
measure of punishment. They have no right to interfere, except to 
prevent the recurrence of crime, or it may be to benefit the offender. 

“The neglect of these considerations leaves lawmakers oftentimes 
to act under the influence of wrong feelings. A virtuous hatred of 
the offence dictates severity towards the otlender. The penalty of 
the law is adjusted, not coolly by the interests of the community, but 
angrily, by the hatefulness of the felon. The legislators do not keep 
in view what the community requires, but what the culprit deserves. 
They become avengers, instead of protectors. Hatred of the offend- 
er supercedes anxiety for the public weal, and they exterminate in 
anger, when mercy or lenity might better serve the ends of human 
justice.” 

These remarks are extracted from an Essay originally 
published in the “Advocate of Peace,” in the March number, 
1835. They are from the pen of W. M. Holland, at that 
time a Professor in Washington College. Besides this Essay, 
and those placed at the head of this article, and that stan- 
dard work, “Beccaria on Crimes”—we have read two excel- 
lent sermons on the subject by Rev. S. R. Smith, of Alba- 
ny—-and recently one, on the same subject, by Rev. Wm. S. 
Balsh, of New-York City, published in the “New World.” 
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These productions, as well as others on this deeply interest- 
ing topic, show that it is not lightly to be passed over; 
that it is now undergoing a more trying ordeal of investi. 
gation than any to which it has been subjected ; and we 
devoutly trust, that one stronghold after another may be 
compelled to yield, until the fabric of Capital Punishment, 
cemented by blood shall be completely and forever demo- 
lished. 

In this connection we would mention the fact, that in the 
penal laws enacted for the suppression of crime, compara- 
tively little regard is had to restitution to be made by the 
offender to the party injured. We remember that under the 
Jewish Theocracy, restitution was one of the beautiful fea- 
tures of that system; and this principle has this justice in 
it—that the injury done was repaired, as far as reparation 
could go; and it seems to us, that as far as this object could 
be secured, it should constitute a prominent reason for its 
adoption in the criminal code. It has the sanction of wis- 
dom which cannot err; and therefore presents strong rea- 
sons why it should be heeded by legislators. There is in- 
trinsic justice in the principle which dictates restitution as a 
punishment; and though, in the more enormous crimes, 
this cannot be considered as reaching the object for which 
punishment is inflicted, yet there are many cases, which are 
embraced in this principle, that now, though punished, do 
not bear any analogy in their consequences to the crime. 
Suppose a man steals a horse; the thief is apprehended and 
convicted for the offence ; the sentence of the law for the 
first offence is, under the laws of South Carolina, whipping 
and imprisonment; for the second offence, the punishment 
is death! Would it not be better to punish the criminal, 
by compelling him to earn, by hard labor, ¢wice the value 
of the horse stolen, to be paid to the owner, and then that 
the punishment should be prolonged so as to make repara- 
tion for the wrong done to society,—at the same time afford- 
ing the convicts the means of religious and moral instruc- 
tion? If the criminal knew that the detection of the crime 
would lead to such a result, the propensity to commit crime 
would surely be, in a great measure, restrained ; and we be- 
lieve that this would be the result, in most, if not all those 
crimes of a less degree. ‘The severity of the law leads too 
many to flatter themselves with the hope of escape from the 
punishment annexed to the crime. This hope is founded 
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upon the fact, that there is a strong dislike in the minds of 
the community to the infliction of severe punishment for 
small offences. In vain may this sentiment be inveighed 
against as partaking of a morbid sensibility to the taking of 
life; the fact is as we have stated, and this deep and general 
conviction against the right to inflict Capital Punishment is 
growing deeper and stronger, as society is presented, from 
time to time, with the facts which exist in relation to it. 
These facts should lead to a serious re-consideration of the 
whole subject. ‘They are not to be treated with contempt 
or silence. 

Every lawyer, and every man who has observed the crim- 
inal trials in our land, knows how uncertain human testimo- 
ny is—what difficulty there is in arriving at the exact truth 
on any subject in which dependance must be placed on hu- 
man testimony alone. Men have, under what influence it is 
impossible to tell, confessed that ‘they were guilty of crimes 
of which they were innocent. 'This would, in a case where 
the confession was voluntary, be regarded as the highest 
evidence known to the law. Yet a case, precisely in point, 
has occurred, in which an individual confessed he was guilty 
of murder, which turned out in the sequel to be untrue.— 
We quote the following extract from the sermon of the Rev. 
W. 8. Balsh, in proof of what we say: 


“When Capital Punishment is inflicted, there can be no chance of 
remedy, even if it should become manifest that the killed man was 
innocent of the crime. Cases have occurred, and they are not un- 
common, when the person executed has been found to have no con- 
nection with the crime. What must be the feelings of that judge, 
and those jurors, who have been instrumental in the death of an in- 
nocent man? Can they shelter themselves under the thin gossamer 
of human law? God save a man from the wretchedness he must 
endure from the consciousness of such an act! 

“A case occurred at Manchester, in Vermont, which may serve as 
an illustration of what we mean. Two men, brothers, by the name 
of Bourne, were accused, tried and convicted of the murder of a 
brother-in-law, named Colvin. While under the sentence of death, 
one of the brothers confessed a participation in the murder. By an 
act of the Legislature his punishment was commuted to imprison- 
ment for life. The other stoutly persisted in asserting his innocence. 
Great excitement prevailed during and after the trial. 1 remember it 
well. It was near my native town. But when the confession was 
made under oath and published, none longer doubted. Had he con- 
fessed he did not assist, would he have been believed? The day of 
execution at length arrived. Hundreds of people, from the hills and 
vales, were gathered around the gallows to witness the dying strug- 
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gles of a poor unfortunate fellow-sinner. The hour had arrived, and 
the elder Bourne, still avowing his innocence, wan and weak, was 
led forth into the ring and stood beneath the horrid engine of death. 
The Sheriff was about to adjust the halter, and draw down the dis- 
mal cap, when a cry was heard from behind the ring—‘Stop! Stop! 
For God’s sake stop.’ All eyes were directed that way, when, to 
the astonishment of all, the murdered Colvin was led into the ring, 
presented to the Sheriff} recognized by the assembled neighbors, and 
greeted by the convicted Bournes, with feelings better imagined than 
described ; and the peop'e doomed to return home in disappointment ; 
as some remarked, ‘without seeing the fun they anticipated.’ 

“This most remarkable and extreme case has done much to modify 
our system of criminal jurisprudence. No person has been executed 
in that State since, I believe: and the case has been cited all over 
the civilized world as a strong argument, against taking life on cir- 
cumstantial evidence, or even on the confession of one of the partici- 
pants. Had Colvin not been found, (he was in New-Jersey,) or had 
some little hindrance delayed his arrival for a single hour, an inno- 
cent man would have been hurried out of the world as a felon, leav- 
ing a wife and children and friends to lament his untimely death ; 
humanity to weep over the mistakes, and weaknesses, and cruelties 
of human legislation; and judges and jurors to reproach themselves 
for taking the fearful responsibility of destroying a life which they 
could not restore when their errors were clearly manifest. Oh, the 
bitter remorse they must have endured! One of them has since 
said, for nothing was he more thankful than for the deliverance af- 
forded his feelings by the return of Colvin in time to spare the life of 
Bourne.” 


This case, with its remarkable circumstances, evinces what 
we meant by what we stated of the difficulty of arriving at 
truth, owing to the uncertainty of human testimony, even 
when there is a confession of guilt. The greater portion 
of men have not the nerve and fortitude to bear up against 
a torrent, which, if they oppose it, would in all human pro- 
bability, sweep them away. How great the necessity, then, 
of so mitigating the rigors of the criminal code, and of so 
framing it, as to protect those who most of all need its pow- 
erful arm to shield them from wrong! How long will it be 
ere legislators learn to regard human nature as it is,—weak, 
frail, liable to err—subject, from its very imperfections, to be 
led away from the path of rectitude. This is a state of trial ; 
and to enable man to meet, with firmness, the conflicts he 
must encounter with his own nature, in the discharge of 
duty, the laws should be so framed as to strengthen his 
weakness, and give him aid to obtain the mastery over his 
evil passions. 

We will close this article by a quotation from a monthly 
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magazine—“Arcturus”—which was published in the city of 
New-York, but is now discontinued. It is in relation to the 
Scriptural argument in vindication of Capital Punishment, 
The quotation is in Vol. III. pp. 102-3, on the subject of 
“Death by Hanging :” 

“The so called religious argument is yet, with many, an obstacle to 
entertaining more enlightened views of the nature of punishment. By 
some it is actually urged that we are commanded in Scripture to 
shed the blood of the murderer. ‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed.’ This is interpreted into a command. 
A little examination will show that this is an unfair interpretation, 
and that the text, as it stands, is consistent with, nay, asserts the law 
of sound judgment and enlightened humanity. In a paper written 
by James Simpson, the author of the work on Education, a man of 
practical benevolence and great intelligence, the question appears to 
us at least, fairly set at rest. According to Grotius, he says, this oft 
quoted passage is to be held predictive rather than ‘adicial. It says 
not to man, Slay thy brother who kills his fellow; but it points out to 
the few members of the human race, at that period when life was es- 
pecially valuable, the consequences of such an act. It pronounces 
murder a great crime, foretells the evil passions that will be excited, 
and the danger to the life of the guilty. Thus, upon Cain, the first 
murderer, a mark was solemnly put; not that he should be slain, but 
warning all men not to kill him. In the marginal reference in Os- 
tervald’s Bible, at this text, there is allusion made to Mathew xxvi. 
52, ‘for all they that take the sword shall perish by the sword.’ It as- 
serts the folly, the probable consequences of crime. Again, it is 
urged by Grotius, to whom was the command, if any, given? To 
man; but assuredly not to every man, for this would violate all law 
by making any man, at will, an executioner; it does not appear to 
have been dictated to a magistrate, for it is not so stated; and there 
was then, when the population of the world numbered only the single 
family of Noah, no magistrate on the earth. Now mark what goes 
before and after this text,—a solemn assertion of the sacredness of 
human life, under all circumstances. ‘At the hand of every man’s 
brother, will I require the life of man—for in the image of God made 
he man.” Here the penalty is pronounced upon all, every man, mur- 
derer, or legislator, and that terrible punishment which is to follow 
the taking of life so solemnly asserted, is reserved for God alone— 
will I require the life of man. Thus driven from his fancied strong- 
hold in the Noahic dispensatien, the advocate for Capital Punishment 
cannot argue from the subsequent Levitical Law, for that law was 
abrogated by the New Testament; and the language of the New 
Testament is that of love, mercy, humanity. As it is expressed by 
Mr. Simpson, to whom we are indebted for this argument, the law of 
Christianity is written in that beautiful sentence of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, ‘God desireth not the death of the sinner, but 
rather that he may turn from his wickedness and live.’ 

“If not by divine laws, certainly not by motives of human policy 
is this punishment to be enforced. It is cruel to the murderer; it is 
a bad example to society; for it is the result of investigation, that 
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one public execution makes many murders. There is a false excite- 
ment thrown around the gallows, which lends something of the glory 
of a hero to the coarsest villain; the scene, whether witnessed by or 
reported to men singly in conversation, or the newspaper, excites the 
passions; unfeeling jests or desperation harden the character, and 
the gibbet is regarded as a single unlucky throw in the game of life. 
A man can be hanged but once, says the villain, and it is all over. 
Let a sound system of prison discipline, worthy the care and inven- 
tion of lawgivers, be substituted for this easy trick, this simple cut- 
ting the Gordian knot of misery. Let the State, in its punishments, 
be at least manly, and show that wisdom can find out something more 
honorable for the criminal and itself than the fate bestowed upon 
noisome animals and noxious vermin. A man of humanity will not 
hang even a dog.” 


We thus bring our speculations to a close. Happy shall 
we be, if our humble labors in this good cause shall induce 
others to investigate this subject thoroughly, and expose the 
fallacies by which Capital Punishment is sustained, and the 
wrong done by its infliction. Our gratification would be 
truly great, if we could live to see the day when Capital 
Punishment should be abolished in the State of South- 
Carolina. 





Art. VI.—1. Journal and Letters of the late Samuel Cur- 
wen, Judge of the Admiralty, §-c., an American Refugee 
in England, from 1775 to 1784, comprising remarks on 
the prominent men and measures of that period. To 
which are added Biographical Notices of many Ameri- 
can Loyalists and other eminent persons. By Grorar 
Arktnson Warp, Member of the New-York Historical 
Society. New-York: C. 8. Francis & Co. Boston: J. 
H. Francis. 1842. 

2. Ramsay's Biographical Sketches. Witit1am Wrace. 


Ir is not to be expected that, as a nation, we should che- 
rish with any popular fondness or pride, and blazon upon 
our republican escutcheons, the memories of those men who 
did not participate with the heroes of our Revolution in the 
successful struggle which achieved our independence, but 
were notable only for their opposition to its measures. At 
the same time there is too close a tie existing between us 
and the native loyalists of the Revolution for us not to feel a 

13 VOL. IV.—No. 7. 
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portion of sympathy and interest in their histories and char. 
acters. We do not allude so much to the private interest 
which some among us might more especially have, who 
may be their descendants, but more particularly to the pub- 
lic claim, which, as natives of the same land—professing 
the same attachment to it—and, as men, many of them emi- 
nent in our provincial annals, whose virtues reflected honor 
upon their country and humanity, they have upon us gene- 
rally. We may very well, without doing any injury to our 
patriotic sentiments, reserve a share of generous and manly 
sympathy for the misguided and unfortunate in the times 
that tried men’s souls; whom we believe to have been ac- 
tuated by pure and high motives, by their best judgment of 
their country’s good, and by a fearless devotion to their prin- 
ciples. A more trying situation cannot be imagined than 
that in which the recusant loyalist was placed, who found 
himself, amid an opposing current of popular opinion, sub- 
jected to the fierce violence or harsh decrees of party rage 
or necessity, and forced to the alternative of either recanting 
and abandoning his principles, or becoming a martyr. And 
if, on the one hand, we admire and are proud of recalling to 
recollection the noble chivalry of liberty which graced our 
forefathers, and bore them triumphantly through a contest 
in which the odds appeared so great against them, we may, 
on the other, pay a just tribute of respect and honor to the 
character and motives of those who acted also from lofty 
impulses, whose only transgression was a diflerence of po- 
litical opinion, and whose hearts as patriots, in their view of 
things, must have deeply bled at the dangers with which 
their country was threatened, and at their cruel exile fromit 
and all that it contained which they held most dear. There 
is much interesting matter, too, connected with our colonial 
and revolutionary history, contained in the biography of the 
loyalists, which, unless in some form made available, will 
soon, in many instances, be lost beyond recovery. Docu- 
mentary papers, journals, correspondence, and other literary 
relics of the time, have each, in their way, their value ; and 
such are yet to be found scattered about in our private re- 
positories and neglected. In this State, as is the case pretty 
generally at the South, sufficient attention has not hitherto 
been given to the preservation and publication of these ma- 
terials. There is, indeed, a rich collection unprinted in the 
Charleston Library ; but when we mention Ramsay’s Histo- 
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ry of South-Carolina and Biographical Sketches, Drayton’s 
Memoirs, Carroll’s Historical Collections, the Lives of two 
or three of the distinguished chiefs of the Revolution, and 
some occasional contributions to our periodicals of revolu- 
tionary anecdotes, we mention nearly all that has been pub- 
lished ; and a large field of interesting facts remains unex- 
plored in the gazettes, rare pamphlets, documents and corres- 
pondence, which time has spared, and also in oral tradition. 
The neglect of this last source of information will, ere long, 
be irreparable, and it behooves us to take advantage of it 
while we may. Matter which to us might seem of seconda- 
ry or questionable importance, may, to the next generation, 
appear of value; and the form in which is handed down, so 
it be once made accessible, is not of so much consequence. 
The object of this paper is, therefore, chiefly to present to 
the reader who appreciates the labor bestowed in such a 
cause—who takes an interest in such incidental passages of 
his country’s history—or who may be hereby himself stim- 
ulated to do something more worthy in illustration of the 
history of the events or men of a former day—a few glean- 
ings from this neglected field, in an original sketch of the 
life of the Southern loyalist mentioned second in our text. 
As a suitable introduction to which we shall, in the first 
place, proceed to notice, as briefly as possible, the publica- 
tion of Mr. Ward, which is before us. The Editor, in his 
preface, after quoting an injunction from Judge Curwen 
to his niece, a grand parent of the Editor, accompany- 
ing the manuscripts, stating that they were written partly 
by way of pastime, and partly with a view to future amuse- 
ment that they might prove an entertainment to his friends, 
to whom he commends them, requesting their care to keep 
them from the inspection of all others, they being negligent- 
ly written, and but for the eye of candor and friendship, 
without method or order, &c., says that 

“He considers the present publication of these papers not only as 
in no wise a violation of the injunction of his venerated relative, but 
as due to his memory, to exhibit to his countrymen the purity of his 
motives, and the ardent aflection he bore towards his native land, 
even when constrained by a sense of duty to turn his back upon it. 
Another inducement for the publication is furnished by the incidental 
light thrpwn upon the character of his brethren in exile, of whom 
scarcely any now survive, but whose numerous descendants feel a 
deep sense of the injustice to which most of them, in a season of 
great popular excitement. were unfortunately subjected, who, under 
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less adverse circumstances, had filled with honor civil posts of high 
trust, and led to victory our arms in the provincial wars. As the 
just fame of such as have distinguished themselves in important pub- 
ic concerns has ever been esteemed among the most valued treasures 
of civilized nations, that of these loyalists, banished for opinion sak 
seems to call for a proper vindication at the hands of an imparti 
posterity, while the contrast of their later with their earlier fortunes 
presents strong claims to the sympathy of mankind. The success of 
recent publications in the department of historical writing having in- 
duced the belief that the period has arrived when a sealed book may 
be opened, and a dispassionate examination had of the circumstances 
eennected with that portion of our history in which the character of 
this proscribed class of our countrymen 1s involved, this work is of- 
fered with the hope of removing to some extent, if not fully, whatever 
obloquy has been unjustly cast upon their names, and to show that 
they were, in many instances, not the less actuated by lofty principle, 
than those who embraced the popular opinions of the day, and adopt- 
ed measures which resulted in such transcendant success. wei. 
“The work is now submitted to the public by the Editor, without 
endorsing principles at variance with the spirit of the age; and 
should it prove successful and draw into this new field more compe- 
tent laborers, the chief end of the publication will be attained.” 


The family of the Curwens was originally from Work- 
ington, Cumberland, in the North of England, where, says 
Camden, “is the stately, castle-like seat of this ancient, 
knightly family.” George Curwen, the first of the name in 
New-England, and the immediate ancestor of the author 
of this journal and correspondence, settled at Salem, and, in 
company with the celebrated Hugh Peters, laid the founda- 
tion of the mercantile enterprise of Salem, and first com- 
menced building vessels in that port. 

Mr. Samuel Curwen was born in 1715, and graduated at 
Harvard College in 1735. He studied for the Church ; but 
owing to feeble health relinquished this profession, and “dis- 
appointment in an affair of the heart induced him to travel in 
England and on the continent. A letter to his brother shows 
the melancholy state of his mind at that time.” In it is the 
following remarkable passage : 


“My dealings with sundry persons have more fully than ever con- 
firmed me in the maxim to treat all persons as if they were dishon- 
est; | mean no more than not to rely too much on their faith and 
honor; too much good nature in common dealings is no profitable 
principle now-a-days. Nor do I know whether it be a breach of 
Christian charity to suppose our New-Englanders such> there is 
most certainly a contracted, selfish temper in most persons, which 
almost inclines me to think that justice and honor in their full latitude 
are little understood.” 
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On his return, Mr. Curwen engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits with uprightness and success, At this time, the com- 
merce of New-England suffered from the depredations of 
French cruisers fitted out from Louisburg in the Island of 
Cape Breton, and a romantic expedition was set on foot 
against them, in the winter of 1744-5, in which Mr. Cur- 
wen joined as a Captain. ‘The command, comprising some 
four thousand New-England militia, was given to General 
Pepperell, and proved completely successful, reflecting great 
credit on the participators in it. In consequence of which 
the General was created a Baronet of Great Britain, an 
honor never before conferred on a native of the North Ame- 
rican provinces.—Here follow some extracts f:om a journal 
kept by Mr. Curwen during the campaign, which we pass 
over as they contain nothing remarkable. In 1759, he was 
appointed Impost Officer for Essex County, which office he 
fi'led for fifteen years. 

At the breaking out of the Revolution, Gov. Hutchinson, 
previous to his departure for England, (Gen. Gage having 
arrived to administer the government,) received addresses 
from a hundred and twenty merchants of Boston—all the 
gentlemen of the law, with few exceptions—the magistrates 
of Middlesex and Plymouth, and the principal gentlemen of 
Salem and Marblehead, expressing entire approbation of his 
public conduct, and affectionate wishes for his prosperity. 


“These addresses gave great offence to the disaffected portion of 
the community, and many of those who signed them, afterwards stig- 
matized as ‘Addressers,’ were compelled by the people to make pub- 
lic recantations in the newspapers. Mr. Curwen, who had subscribed 
the Salem address, declined to obey the popular voice, saying that 
the prescribed recantation contained more than in conscience he 
could own; and that as to live under the character of reproach 
which the fury of party might throw upon him, was too painful a 
reflection to suffer for a moment, he therefore resolved to withdraw 
from the impending storm. He accordingly embarked for Philadel- 
phia on the 23d of April, 1775, and thence for London on the 13th of 
the following month. Mr. Curwen had been in the commission of 
the peace for thirty years, and at the time of his departure was a 
Judge of Admiralty, in which office he was immediately succeeded 
by Timothy Pickering, the patriot, who afterwards so ably filled dis- 
tinguished offices in the army, in the Cabinet of Washington, and the 
councils of our ceuntry. Judge Curwen returned in the autumn of 
1784, much to the satisfaction of his friends, and was never molested 
for his political course. Mr. Curwen was in early life married to a 
daughter of Hon. Daniel Russell, of Charlestown, and a sister of 
Hon. Chambers Russell, whom he survived many years. He died 
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in his native town, in April, 1802, at the advanced age of eighty-six 
years. He possessed a fine literary taste, was a scholar and a Chris- 
tian.” 

Judge Curwen’s journal and letters contain much inter- 
esting information. They are pleasingly written, though, 
as he himself states, negligently—somewhat tinged in parts 
with a puritanical quaintness of style, and with the melan- 
choly of a misgiving mind—in others sufficiently lively and 
fanciful. The description of places and sights visited in 
England are easy and terse, and interspersed with occasion- 
al original remarks. But the insight which the writer gives 
us into his character, feelings and opinions—the honest and 
hearty expression of his thoughts on the unhappy dispute 
between America and England—his sombre doubts as to the 
issue—his contrasting hopes and opinions at different mo- 
ments—the pathes and verve of his lamentations on his in- 
dividual misfortunes and sufferings—and his ever yearning 
attachment to his home, are what have mostly excited our 
interest. We shall extract from them as fully as our limits 
will permit. ‘The journal commences : 

Philadelphia, May 4th, 1775. 

“Since the late unhappy affairs at Concord and Lexington, finding 
the spirit of the people to rise on every fresh alarm, (which has been 
almost hourly,) and their tempers to get more and more soured and 
malevolent against all moderate men, whom they see fit to reproach 
as enemies of their country by the name of tories, among whom I 
am unhappily (although unjustly) ranked; and unable longer to bear 
their undeserved reproaches and menaces, hourly denounced against 
myself and others, I think it a duty | owe myself to withdraw fora 
while from the storm which to my foreboding mind is approaching. 
Having in vain endeavored to persuade my wife to accompany me, 
her apprehensions of danger from an incensed soldiery, a people li- 
centious and enthusiastically mad and broken loose from all the re- 
straints of law or religion, being less terrible to her than a short 
— on the ocean; and being moreover encouraged by her, ! 
eft my late peaceful home, (in my sixtieth year) in search of per- 
sonal security and those rights which, by the laws of God I ought to 
have enjoyed undisturbed there, and embarked at Beverley, on board 
the schooner Lively, Capt. Johnson, bound hither, on Sunday, the 
23d ultimo, and have just arrived. Hoping to find an asylum amongst 
Quakers and Dutchmen, who, I presume, from former experience, 
have too great a regard for ease and property to sacrifice either, at 
this time of doubtful disputation, on the altar of an unknown goddess, 
or doubtful divinity.” p. 25. 


He was, however, disappointed in this expectation, the 
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“city of peaceful habits” had likewise become “enthusiasti- 
cally mad,” and he found 


“The drums beating, colors flying, and detachments of newly 
raised militia parading the streets ;—the whole country appears de- 
termined to assume a military character, and the city throwing off 
her pacific aspect, is forming military companies, a plan being laid 
for thirty-three ; composed of all ranks and nations, uniting shoulder 
to shoulder, they form so many patriotic bands to oppose like the in- 
vincible Macedonian phalanx, the progress and increase of parlia- 
mentary authority.” 

He found even the Quakers making up 
“Two companies of Friends exclusively.” p. 26. 

“Having had several intimations that my residence here would be 
unpleasant, if allowed at all, when it shall be known that I am what 
is called ‘an addresser ;’ besides, solicited to sign ‘a recantation, 
which may contain more than in conscience I can subscribe; and 
after all with the uneertainty whether it will answer the purpose, or 
should it barely, to live and die under the character of reproach and 
ignominy which the outrageous fury of party may throw upon me, 
isa reflection too painful for a moment to support. I have, therefore, 
consulted the few friends I think it worth while to advise with, and 
on the result, am determined to proceed to London, in the vessel in 
which I came here.” _ p. 27. 


He writes from London to Dr. Charles Russell, Antigua, 
thus : 


“I congratulate you on your retreat from the land of oppression 
and tyranny ; for surely, greater never appeared since the days of 
Nimrod. I sincerely wish well to my native country, and am of 
opinion that the happiness of it depends on restraining the violences 
and outrages of profligate and unprincipled men, who run riot against 
all the laws of justice, truth and religion. Sad and deplorable is the 
condition of those few that like Abdiel, amidst hostile bands of fallen 
spirits, retain their primitive loyalty.” 


In the next sentence he adds: 


“So strangely unprosperous hitherto have been the measures of ad- 
ministration in America, that the active provincials have taken cour- 
age, and accomplished what in comenaglation would have appeared 
morally impossible.” p. 58. 


Shortly afterwards he writes to Mr. Isaac Smith, of Exeter: 


“I have received a letter from Rev. Thomas Barnard, of Salem, 
filled with American fancies; their power, strength, grandeur and 
prowess, by land and sea; their policy, patriotism, industry, progress 
in the useful arts, and their fixed determination to withstand the at- 
tacks of tyranny, etc., etc. All these fanciful notions will, (too soon, 
alas! to their sorrow,) like Ephraim’s goodness, ‘vanish as the early 
cloud and morning dew,’ and prove to be fatal delusions.” _p. 61. 
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In striking contrast to which, we find, some few pages 
farther on, the following’effusion of American feeling, elicit- 
ed by a report which had just arrived through a Mr. Lloyd 
of the British Army, that Gen. Washington had abandoned 
the lines at Kingsbridge, left his cannon and stores, and that 
his army was mouldered away; that New-York, New-Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Maryland had deserted the Union 
and declared for government. This Mr. Lloyd 

“Speaks of the Yankees, as he is pleased to call them, in the most 
contemptuous terms, as cowards, cruel, and possessing every bad 
quality the depraved human heart can be cursed with; and says the 
regulars at Trois-Riviere took five hundred prisoners, killed one hun- 
dred, and lost only three men, who were led by Yankees, who had 
got upon trees and fired down on them. It is my earnest wish the 
despised Americans may convince these conceited Islanders, that 
without regular standing armies our continent can furnish brave 
soldiers and judicious and expert commanders, by some knock-down, 
irrefragable argument; for then, and not till then, may we expect 
generous or fair treatment. It piques my pride, I confess, to hear us 
called ‘our colonies, our plantations, in such terms and with such 
airs as if our property and persons were absolutely theirs, like the 
‘villains’ and their cottages in the old feudal system, so long since 
abolished, though the spirit or leaven is not totally gone, it seems.” 
p. 90. 

This smacks but little of toryism, and we are not sur- 
prised to see his sentiments wavering with the change in 
the aspect of events. The loyalist who honestly believed 
that America would be happier under the government of the 
mother country, or who saw, in the disaffection of his coun- 
trymen, only the rebellious overthrow of law and order—a 
weak attempt at resistance without the prospect of success, 
the consequence of which would be, in all probability, a dis- 
graceful submission to British authority, under terms more 
onerous than those which were in disputation, would be do- 
ing but his duty to oppose, in the first instance, measures, 
in his opinion, fraught only with evil and wrong; but such 
a course was no doubt a source of secret chagrin and _ bitter 
discontent afterwards to many who, in their unfortunate 
banishment, humiliated by the reverses of fortune, insulted 
by the taunts and revilings cast upon Americans, perplexed 
by their own mistakes of judgment, and brooding with feel- 
ings of wounded pride over the injuries sustained at the 
hands of their countrymen, must have been harassed by op- 
posite anxieties‘and conflicting sentiments—at one time, flat- 
tering themselves that their wisdom would be manifest, and 
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America, subdued and repentant, return to her allegiance, to 
a just sense of her real interest and security—a close con- 
nection with the mother country—at another, cherishing in 
secret and with pride the belief of the inability of England 
to overcome America, and appearing even to anticipate the 
actual issue of the contest : 


“To Tuomas Danrortu, Esq. 
“London, January 11th, 1777. 

“Dear Sir: The success of the British arms does not raise my 
hopes; the political states of America have resources much greater 
than you or I may be acquainted with. The Courts of France and 
Spain are too vigilant to let slip so fair an occasion of revenging 
themselves for the losses and disgraces of their fleets and armies 
sustained from British troops last war, not to avail themselves of this 
conjunction. * * * * * The colonies cor be lost, and Great 
Britain, perhaps, in the event, may be very well off, if she can main- 
tain her own independence.” _p. 95. 

“T Hon. Judge Sewall, London. 

“Dear Sir: So little did I know myself, so ignorant of consequen- 
ces 1 might have foreseen and avoided, had J possessed common 
discernment, that, for what now appears to me a chimera, I abandoned 
my dwelling, friends and means of life, which you know I possessed 
inno small degree, and might, as the event proves, have retained 
on the comparative trifling condition of insults, reproaches, and per- 
haps a dress of tar and feathers ;—an alternative I now see much to 
be preferred to the distresses of mind I am daily suffering. The li- 
centiousness of an unruly rabble, saving personal outrages, with a 
plentiful purse, is an envied state to liberty, in the mildest govern- 
ment on earth, attached to = with its horrid train of evils; this 
you may regard as a paradox, and so with all who are at ease. | 
think it is Lucan who says, a good man struggling under the storms of 
fate in adverse fortune, isa noble sight and well pleasing to the Gods. 
It may be so—may it be his condition on whom the Gods have be- 
stowed fortitude enough to oppose the storms; for myself I had ra- 
ther sail on a pacific ocean, and would willingly dispense with some 
degree of honorable exaltation hereafter for a more favorable state 
of trial here.” p. 96. 

To the same: 

“On the possession of Rhode Island without loss of blood, may it 
be attended with better consequences than my gloomy, foreboding 
mind suggests. I fear France and Spain too closely watch the mo- 
tions of this nation to suffer us to avail ourselves of the advantage 
gained over the foolish, deluded countrymen of ours, which, but for 
the duplicity of those courts, would yield me a pleasing prospect. 
I often think of our common progenitor, Father Adam, on his being 
driven out of Paradise by an angel with his flaming sword : 

“The world was all before him where to choose 
His place of rest, and Providence his guide.’ 


With this difference between us, his banishment was by an angel, 
and for a transgression ; mine by men almost as bad as devils, and 
14 VOL. Iv.—No. 7, 
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for none. I am afraid our lot is also different in a third respect, he 
had Providence for his guide, and I seem to be left to an ill-judging, 
foolish mind!” p. 98. 


He was, at length, relieved from his pressing pecuniary 
necessities : 

“Walked out to Judge Sewall’s, he having the day before engaged 
to accompany me to the Treasury, where, after a compliment, I re- 
ceived information of an hundred pounds down, and a hundred per 
annum during the troubles in America, which | esteem as a provi- 
dential provision procured by the friendship of my respected friend, 
Judge Sewall.” p. 103. 


We had marked out for quotation several extracts, more 
interesting, on account of the light they throw on this loyal- 
ist’s character and sentiments, and for the conflicts of divided 
amor patrie; but must hasten on to the subject next in 
hand, which will require more of our labor and time in se- 
lecting from original sources and making researches. We 
therefore close this imperfect review of Mr. Curwen’s journal 
and letters with the two following extracts, which, among 
others, struck our attention : 

“The burden of supporting an independency with dignity, is too 
heavy for America to bear, especially the Northern Colonies, unless 
the patriots there will discharge the troublesome public trusts and 
offices without pecuniary emoluments; requiring a much greater 
degree of virtue, self-denial and public spirit, than I think now does 
or indeed ever did exist there, unless in profession.” p. 197. 


Of English manners he, in one or two places, speaks in 
in the spirit of an old Roman, or like a true Puritan : 


“Thank God that there yet remain any instances of virtue and 
regard to public safety amidst our deplorable situation, mercen 
views, incredible dissipation, (wherein all ranks are involved,) profli- 
gacy, and effeminacy of manners, and the open, unrestrained practi- 
ces of genteel vice and disregard of religion.” p. 360. 


The “Biographical Notices of American Loyalists and 
other Eminent Persons,” are, with a few exceptions, very 
limited, but sufficient, perhaps, for the general survey con- 
templated in the publication. We understand that another 
publication, from the same source, is in preparation—-No- 
tices of Eminent Loyalists and others of the Southern Col- 
onies.” Among the names of those concerning whom in- 
formation is sought, that of Mr. William Wragg, of South- 
Carolina, is mentioned. As we are in possession of the 
requisite materials for furnishing a sketch of the life of this 
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Southern Loyalist, which might prove more ample than ne- 
cessary or desirable for a biographical publication upon so 
general a plan, we have thought proper to offer them to 
Southern readers in our periodical, at the same time, to the 
extent its limits will allow, as some small contribution to 
the historical literature of the South, and that we might ac- 
quit ourselves of a duty to posterity, in preserving, in some 
form or other, these partial relics of the past, as well as of 
an act of justice to the name before us, by exhibiting fairly 
the opinions, honorable sentiments, and course of action of a 
Huguenot gentleman of South-Carolina, who, though he 
refused to join in the revolutionary measures, and, like 
many others, proscribed, both in person and reputation, for 
toryism, may appear to have left behind him little or no- 
thing, in word or action, worthy of honorable mention, in 
popular acceptation, to figure in the pages of revolutionary 
history, may, nevertheless, have bequeathed something val- 
uable for public example and imitation, under any political 
persuasion or regime, in a public character, true to the spirit 
of liberty in its highest manifestation and most nice discern- 
ment—the liberty of conscience ; firm in rectitude of pur- 
pose and faith in the conservative power of the law; and 
independent of any influences of favor, reproach, or fear,— 
in a name, too, not undistinguished in our colonial records. 

Mr. William Wragg was the grandson of John Wragg, 
who was of a respectable family of Chesterfield, Derby- 
shire, England. It isa Welch name. His father, Samuel 
Wragg, was a merchant of London. The exact date of his 
arrival in Carolina is not known ; but in 1717, he purchased 
from Maurice Ashley, one of the Lords Propietors of the 
Province, “Ashley Barony and St. Gyles,” twelve thousand 
(12,000) acres, situate in Berkley County, on the South of 
the head of Ashley River, a portion of which, on which 
were the original settlements, has descended to his grand- 
daughter, Mrs. William Loughton Smith. He also pur- 
chased, in 1739, from Joseph Wragg and others, another 
Barony, on Craven River, in Craven County, and owned, 
likewise, Dockon Plantation, on Cooper River, bequeathed 
by him to his son.* 

*“Tn alluding to the land owned by Mr. Roper, Mr. Lucas, and Mr. Fer- 
_ I might have been more explicit than I was in my former numbers, 
t was owned in 1742, by Samuel and Jogeph Wragg, and then known as 


Dockon Plantation, containing two thousand three hundred acres.” A Day 
on Cooper River, by John B. Irving, M. D 
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The following items from his will may be noticed : 


“Item, I give and bequeath one hundred pounds sterling money of 
Great Britain, towards the erecting of a Free School in the Parish 
of St. George, on Ashley River, in South-Carolina aforesaid ; but 
the same not to be paid until such school shall be built, and the roof 
thereof tiled or shingled, and a school-master actually residing 
thereon. 

“And if it shall happen I die in Charles Town, my will and desire 
is, that my body be igterred without pomp or any great expense in 
the fellow manner, to wit—That my Trustees hereinafter named, if 
my own large canoe cannot be got down in time, hire a canoe suff- 
cient for conveying my corpse to my Barony, there to be received by 
the Reverend Mr. Guy, and borne by four negro men, named Joe, a 
wheelright. Wallace, the carpenter, New-Castle, a cooper, and Ste- 
phen, the tradesman and husbandman, to the place designed for my 
interment, between two large cedar trees on the said Barony, for 
which I order each of the said negroes to have one good hat, and | 
desire the said Rev. Mr. Guy may read the service of the dead at 
my funeral, for which I will him to be paid one English guinea. 

“And I do hereby manumize, set free and discharge from the bond 
of slavery and obligation of servitude, my negro woman Janey, that 
waited on me for sometime past, subject only to this restriction and 
condition, that if either of my daughters should come over to this 
Province that she, the said Janey, shall be obliged to wait and at- 
tend on my said daughter, as a waiting woman, during my said 
daughter’s residence here, for the wages of five shillings only.” 


He was buried, according to his desire, at the place desig- 
nated. Old Joe, a faithful slave and poultry-minder, was, 
at his request, afterwards interred by his master’s side, out- 
side the burial ground. 

On the maternal side, Mr. William Wragg was descended 
as follows: his mother, Mary Dubose, was the daughter of 
Mary Dugué, who married Dubose, whose parent, Dugué, 
of Montpelier, one of those French Protestants who sought 
a refuge from the religious persecutions of Louis XIV., ar- 
rived in Carolina somewhere about the year 1690. Mr. 
Wragg was born about the year 1714, at his father’s plan- 
tation, Daucon, on Cooper River. 


“When very young and with his father, on board a vessel bound 
from Charleston to England, he was taken by Blackbeard the pirate, 
immediately after passing the bar, but was soon released. His edu- 
cation commenced at Westminster School, and was completed at one 
of the English Universities. He was called to the bar in England.” 
Ramsay. 


Among his Chancery Lane friends and correspondents, 
after his return to Carolina, was Edward Willis, Ch. Baron 
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of Ireland. As the letters of that date are, in some things, 
literary curiosities, we may be pardoned for selecting a pas- 
sage or two from the books in our possession, for such is the 
title given to this trans-atlantic correspondence by the au- 
thors themselves, written on the stiffest, coarsest and most 
villainous foolscap. 

The following has no date : 


“To our trusty and well beloved friends and former cheerful and 
agreeable compauions, the Honorable William Wragg, Esq. and his 
lady, Edward Willis, Ch. Baron of Ireland and Ann his wife, send 
greeting : 

“Know ye, That we rejoice not only on a national account, but for 
our own private satisfaction, at the honorable conclusion of a peace 
which opens again a free communication of letters between us. Two 
letters sent from us to you, and we make no doubt letters from you 
to us, together with a cargo of sweetmeats which we heard you 
kindly intended for us, we presume fell into French hands; the 
sweetmeats | presume the French ladies eat with great gout, and 
they would have been welcome to them if they would have had the 
politeness to have forwarded your letters.” 


The next is dated July, 1752, Chancery Lane. In it is 
something for our naturalists : 


“Now a word to your Jadyship: you can’t conceive how much I 
am obliged to you for your great curiosity. *Tis a species of the 
star-fish, but a very uncommon one. Master Burrows, who is a great 
man at the Royal Society, (and &c.) is to coy | it to the next meet- 
ing. He says they have not any of the same kind. If the philoso- 
phical transactions reach your part of the globe, you may expect to 
see an account of it, as communicated by * * * * and sent over by 
Mrs. Wragg. Your reasons are very convincing as to its being of 
the female sex. I shall add another reason why it must be so, for 
by its make it must delight to lie upon its back, and takes in its pre 
in that posture. If your blackbirds excel our English ones in their 
note, as much as they do in their feather, they must be charming 
things. As to the moss, I think it may do better for ropes than hemp, 
and as I am a sort of projector, if it is not put to that use already, what 
think you of a patent to engross the whole manufacture to ourselves ? 
I say ourselves, for I think I ought to have a share in the patent for 
the first hint of it.” 


The information in these letters relates mostly to public 
events of consequence in Europe, and private news respect- 
ing Mr. Wragg’s different acquaintances in England. The 
Chief Justice’s good broad English (not Irish) humor, 
which breaks out in the course of his remarks might afford 
amusement ; but we must husband our space ; besides they 
might not pass muster in our latin version. 
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Mr. Wragg married, in England, Miss Wood, and when 
he left England had two daughters grown up. In the year 
1753, after his return to Carolina, he was appointed a mem- 
ber of his Majesty’s Council or upper house of the Province. 
In this his character as one of the advisers of Gov. Little- 
ton,” he incurred the displeasure of that functionary, by his 
opposition to his agency with the Cherokees in the year 
1759. 


“The present generation,” says Dr. Ramsay, “at the distance of 
nearly half a century, on an impartial retrospect of the subject, must 
decide against the Governor as having provoked hostilities when 
they might have been honorably avoided. In conducting the oppo- 
sition to the Governor, Mr. Wragg displayed the talents of an ac- 
complished orator. His eloquence and pathetic addresses are dis- 
tinctly remembered by some of his cotemporaries who still survive.” 


On the occasion of his extraordinary removal, there ap- 
peared the following printed letter : 


“4 GENUINE LETTER FROM A GENTLEMAN IN CAROLINA, TO HIS CORRES 
PONDENT IN LONDON. 

“Dear Sir: You have your own curiosity to blame for the prolixity 
of this letter. The surprise you express at my removal from the 
Council, and your desire to be particularly informed of the occasion 
of it, will sufficiently excuse me to you for the minute detail I have 
given you; you can, however, in any narrative you may be pleased 
to give of it to any of our friends, curtail the redundant parts. I have 
hitherto declined giving you or them any trouble about it, upon 4 
presumption that it would be early peter 4 when I was called upon 
to make a defence before a proper jurisdiction. But being, as you 
will perceive, precluded from having such an opportunity, I do, with 
the more readiness, I confess, embrace the task, since I have an ad- 
ditional motive likewise to prompt me to it; a motive that | shall 
always be actuated by, viz: a desire of preserving in your esteem, 
an unblemished character; a character that has never yet received 
any stain, and so long as the life exists upon which it depends, neither 
power or interest shall wrest from me. 

“When the hardships are considered that persons are liable to, 
from an aptness in mankind to suspect a removal from any place to 
be owing to some crime, you will not look upon it as indecent for one, 
not conscious of the truth of such an imputation, to assert, that the 
causes for so doing in the present instance, have been assigned with 
so much secrecy, as never to have been disclosed to the very indi 
vidual concerned in wiping off the aspersion. 

“T shall therefore leave it to you to judge, whether, if the complaint, 
whatever it be, upon which an order of removal has been obtained, 
was founded upon the most positive, uncontroverted facts, it would 


* Dr. Ramsay says, that Mr. Wragg was at this time a member of the Com- 
mons House of Assembly, and in that capacity opposed the Governor's 
measures, in which he was in error 
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have been inconsistent with the justice or dignity of the board, before 
whom it was laid, to have given me an opportunity at least of being 
heard upon it; and whether if it has been composed of general, in- 
formal, perhaps untrue, though specious allegations, it would have 
been at all derogatory to the established rules of equity, to have had 
it reduced to certain and precise heads, and to have received my 
answer before judgment had been pronounced upon them. The most 
vindictive, arbitrary and oppressive governors, have been thought to 
have a right to this proceedure; and it will be difficult, amongst the 
numerous characters of this sort, to find the instance where they have 
not been indulged with it; and this too, in cases where the power 
still remains with them of continuing the evils that gave rise to an 
application against them. Upright measures never need to be afraid 
of the light. 

“If my dismission had proceeded ex mero motu of his Majesty, I 
should patiently have acquiesced in his good pleasure; but it has 
been grounded upon a complaint, which supposes an offence ; now 
you know the maxim of Jaw presumes every man to be innocent, ’till 
guilt has been proved upon him; but vain and empty would that 
maxim be, if a random charge, incapable of being supported, should 
without any hearing, or an hearing only ex parte, be held to amount 
to such proof. 

“The ensuing recital will shew that I have not been wanting in 
my endeavors to bring it to a proper discussion, though they have 
not been attended with that success, which, I cannot but say, I ex- 
pected, and I think I may add, deserved. 

“But I shall, without any further preface, state the case, that you 
may form your own judgment, and make the natural reflections arising 
from it. 

“The Governor of South-Caro!ina, by his 10th instruction, is di- 
rected not to suspend any of the Council without sufficient cause, nor 
without the consent of the majority signified in Council, after due ex- 
amination of the charge and his answer thereto. 

“Nevertheless, if he should have reason for suspending, not fit to 
be communicated to the Council, he may suspend without consent ; 
but he is immediately to send an account of his proceedings, with 
his reasons at large, as also for not communicating the same to the 
Council. 

“[ shall comment no further upon this instruction, than to observe, 
that the enjoining a Governor to send an account of his proceedings 
with his reasons at large, is far from implying an infallibility in him, 
nor is his bare opinion made final or conclusive. Indeed, the highest 
partiality in favor of the rectitude of a Governor’s measures, cannot 
convince me, that the reasons of a Governor alone, not fit to be com- 
municated to a Council, nor even to the person accused, should have 
more weiget with a Board of Trade, than the reasons approved of 
and concurred in by a majority of a Council; nor is the propriety of 
a Board of Trade’s inverting the rule prescribed to a Governor, of 
not determining, till after due examination of the charge and answer, 
obvious to every understanding. 

“However, under the power given by the latter part of this in- 
struction, | was suspended by William Henry Lyttleton, the present 
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Governor, from my seat in Council. Though I perceived that the 
Governor did not think it altogether safe to rely upon the strength of 
his reasons, for obtaining the consent of a majority of the Council, 
vet I was so little acquainted with his disposition, as to imagine, that 
be would not in point of candor conceal them from me, who was the 
object of his complaint; and the rather, as I presumed, I should in 
the common and ordinary course of things have had an opportunity 
given me of exculpating myself; for this purpose, and to accelerate 
the determination, I waited upon him to be informed of his reasons, 
that my answer might bear them company ; but my application prov- 
ing ineffectual. 1 had recourse, by the following letter, to a noble lord, 
at that time at the head of the Board of Trade. To be certain of 
the delivery of it, it was enclosed in one to a friend of ours, whom 
his lordship permitted to make him a visit with it. 

“To the Right Honorable the Ear! of ¢ 

“My Lord: The honorable station which yuor lordship so worthily 
fills, lays me under the disagreeable necessity of giving your lordship 
the trouble I now do. My duty to your lordship urges it, and a con- 
cern for my own reputation constrains me to do it; nor will I despair 
of your lordship’s pardon, whose conduct the world acknowledges to 
be actuated by a generous and disinterested spirit, that has distin- 
guished every period of your life. As I am myself the unfortunate 
subject of it, 1 am sensible of its being too inconsiderable for your 
lordship’s attention; but since I have the honor of your lordship’s 
recommendation in obtaining his Majesty’s sign manual, I should 
think myself a disgrace to that countenance your lordship was pleased 
to give me, if through my misbehaviour, any dishonor should be re- 
flected upon it. 

“My case, my lord, is thus circumstanced. 

“Upon the 29th November I received a letter from Mr. Lyttleton, 
containing a suspension of me from the office of one of his Majesty’s 
Council of this province. I was ata loss to know the reasons for it, 
and therefore immediately waited upon him to be informed of them; 
his not being at home occasioned my going a second time, when | 
was told, that he had a man with him, and that he was very busy; 
and upon my desiring that he would allot me a few minutes when it 
suited his convenience, | was acquainted that he could not fix upon 
any time, and that he begged to be excused from doing it. I waited 
two days in expectation of his being more at leisure ; but perceiving 
it to be fruitless, 1 took the liberty of writing him a letter, in which I 
earnestly requested to have his reasons communicated to me, and 
represented how essentially it imported me in point of character. M 
servant brought it back unopened, and said the Governor ordered it 
to be re-delivered to him in that manner. 

“The minute of Council, relating to this matter, is expressed, as I 
am informed, to be for his Majesty’s service; a phrase the more 
grating to me, as disloyalty to his Majesty, or a want of zeal for his 
service have never yet been imputed to me; and I think myself free 
from the guilt of vain-boasting, since I am conscious it is no more 
than what my duty ought to inspire me with, when I declare, that 
his Majesty has not a subject more strongly attached to his person 
and interest than I am. Your lordship may be satisfied in that res- 
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ct from , and from the whole profession of the 
aw, of which I was a member, during the time of the late rebellion, 
and upon every incident where “ loyalty could be demonstrated. 

“If this proceeding has arisen from my want of those abilities the 
other gentlemen of the Council are happily possessed of, 1 might 
have been pitied, but not blamed, and a milder treatment might 
have been expected. 

“But whatever the cause may be, the journals of Council, and of 
the upper house will testify against me, if I have merited this stigma 
from Mr. Lyttleton; and to them, my lord, I dare appeal; and I will 
further add, that I have paid a most religious regard to the several 
oaths I took, when I had the honor of receiving his Majesty’s man- 
damus, to be a loyal subject, a faithful counsellor, and an uncorrupt 
member of the Court of Chancery. 

“Your lordship will receive no applications from any of my friends 
upon this head, to my knowledge, for I write to none. I know Mr. 
Lyttleton’s great connections, and I am thoroughly apprized of my 
own insignificancy, but I am at the same time fully assured of your 
lordship’s justice. The laws of God, and of our own happy consti- 
tution, forbid the condemning of persons unheard ; wherefore I per- 
suade myself, that I shall not receive your lordship’s disapprobation, 
or his Majesty’s censure, ’till I shall be found incapable of acquitting 
myself from any crime that may be alledged against me. 

“I rely upon your lordship’s known goodness, in hoping that you 
will be pleased to order this charge to be transmitted to me; and I 
promise your lordship, that I will use no disingenuity or uncandid 
relation in my answer to it. 

I am, my Lord, with the utmost deference, and the 
highest veneration, &c. 
Charles-Town, December 14, 1756. 


“So fully was I convinced of my having desired nothing unrea- 
sonable, that I solicited neither your or any one person’s interest or 
interposition ; I had confidence in the integrity of my own heart; I 
knew the other members of the Council (the best judges of my be- 


haviour amongst them) were equally at a loss to spell out the mo- 
tives that had influenced the Governor; and therefore little cause 
had I to expect that, in so professedly reforming an administration 
as = present, any partial report or representation would have been 
made. 

“My unhappiness was such, that I never received any answer to 
my letter; still ¢ontinuing to wait with impatience for one. The 
suspense gave me no small uneasiness; which | was at last relieved 
from by the clerk of the Council, who, in May last, told me he had 
orders from the Governor and Council to acquaint me, that the Gov- 
ernor’s suspension of me was confirmed by his Majesty in Council, 
on the 6th of December last. 

“Hoping that I might find the reasons for suspending, contained 
in the order for the confirmation of it, 1 presented the following me< 
morial : 
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“To his Excellency William Henry Lyttleton, Esq., Captain-Genera] 
and Governor-in-Chief in and over his Majesty’s Province of South 


Carolina, and Vice-Admiral of the same, and to the members of 


his Majesty’s honorable Council. 
“The Memorial of William Wragg: 


“That your memorialist was appointed a member of his Majesty’s 
Council of this Province, by a mandamus, under his Majesty’s royal 


sign manual, bearing date in January, 1753. 


_ “That your memorialist from the time of his being sworn in, con- 
tinued to give a diligent and faithful attendance upon the several 
duties of that station till the 29th of November, .1756, when your Ex. 


cellency was pleased by letter to suspend him from the exercise of 


that a. 


“That your memorialist has taken great pains to be informed of 
the reasons that occasioned that step, but has hitherto been so un- 


fortunate as not to be able to succeed in his endeavors. 


“That your memorialist has, by your excellency’s and honor’s order 
to the clerk of the Council, been lately made acquainted, that the 
said suspension had received his Majesty’s royal confirmation in 


Council, on the 6th of December last. 


“That your memorialist never had any opportunity given him, 
either in Council here, or elsewhere in Great Britain, of knowing, 
or being heard upon the complaint exhibited against him; and though 
he is very thankful for his being relieved from so great a burden, 
yet he is unwilling to procure any ease at the expense of his repu- 


tation. 


“Your memorialist therefore prays, that a copy of the minute of 
Council, when your excellency was pleased to signify his suspension, 
and likewise a copy of his Majesty’s royal order in Coucil, confirm- 


ing the same, may be ordered to be delivered to him.” 


“With some difficulty a reading of this memorial was obtained; 


when the matter of it was taken under consideration. 


Merits you 


will find it had not. The Governor had the assistance of four mem- 
bers of the Council; he himself could not see any purpose it could 
answer if granted; but he apprehended it to be altogether unsafe 
for him to deliver a copy of any order of his Majesty without his ex- 
press directions ; that it was the same as an instruction to him, and 
the granting it would be a precedent for applications for copies of his 
Majesty’s instructions for every act done by him in virtue thereof. 
The majority of the Council with an happy penetration diseerned 
the force of these arguments, and being fl ed with fears and appre- 
hensions for his safety, cheerfully and without hesitation concurred 


with him in rejecting it. 


“J am now convinced that it would not have answered the purpose 
I intended, and therefore do not lament its fate. I wanted to be in- 
formed of the reasons for it; but it seems none are mentioned in it; 
for | have heard, there is only a general reference to the representa- 
tion from the Board of Trade, and the reasons said to be therein 


contained. 


“This further disappointment, in knowing the reasons that pro- 
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duced this order, cuts me off from the opportunity of giving you the 
entire satisfaction you desire, and also from the posaibiity of publicly 
vindicating myself. It is indeed a strong instance of self-denial in 
the Governor, who can, with so much philosophy, (for it is a piece 
of true wisdom) relinquish the applause, that so polite, so open, so 
honorable, and so just a proceeding would draw after it. But it is 
still an effectual display of the abilities of a captain-general, by so 
successfully stealing a march of the enemy; it is a cowp-de-maitre of 
the same captain-general, that so ardently wished for the return of 
his predecessor, from his expedition to build a fort in the Cherokees, 
in order to have the bright side of his dark lantern turned towards 
him; of the very same captain-general, whose modesty, upon chris- 
tening a bastion of the town upon so celebrated a day as that which 
gave birth to his majesty, was too great perempiorily to forbid the 
name of Lyttleton from being proclaimed by the firing of those guns 
which, till then, had never, upon that day, deigned to express their 
joy in favor of any other than that of George. 

What mysterious coloring soever he may aflect to put upon this 
act of suspension, the sentiments in the year 1737-8 of a person late- 
ly ennobled will always occur, and be explanatory of the sense that 
has been entertained of such measures. His words are these :— 
‘When an officer is turned out of his commission without any public 
accusation, whatever accusation may have been privately brought 
against him, we have reason to suppose the accusation false, and that 
the true cause of such an accusation being brought against him was 
his having done his duty, or having refused to do what he thought 
inconsistent with his honor.’ 

“Authors are said sometimes to difler; relations also, it seems, 
sometimes may ; for it is evident the youngest brother has not adopt- 
ed the opinion of his eldest. 

“If an opposition to a Governor’s opinion is to serve as an handle 
for a suspension, and a gentleman’s producing arguments in support 
of his opposition, is to be construed into an obstruction of his Majes- 
ty’s service, that man will be best qualified to sustain himself in that 
important station, who is of the most pliant, ductile, servile temper ; 
one that can jurare in verba of a Governor ; but how reconcilable is 
such a behaviour to that instruction, which ordains that the Council 
shall debate and vote in all affairs of public concern, that may be de- 
bated in Council? I thought myself very justifiable in delivering 
my opinion, upon every question that was proposed with resolution 
and virtue ; nor was I in the least anxious, whether my almost con- 
stant attendance and freedom of speech were acceptable or not; for 
I could not be brought to believe, that | was answering the honor and 
trust reposed in me by his Majesty, if I had, through a blameable 
deference, subscribed to any opinion that | was not really of, and like 
one of an herd, implicitly to have followed a leader with a bell. It 
was from experience only that I was taught, that a change of Gov- 
ernors could make so great an alteration in the nature of things, as 
that I should be the only dissentient by persevering in the same 
opinion upon a question in one Governor’s time, upon which, in a 
former Governor’s there had been an entire unanimity in Council. I 
never differed from the Governor’s sentiments, without assigning my 
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reasons for it; and my opposition was always founded upon the ap- 
pearance an og sere had to me, of not being consonant to law, 
or of being hh se, pernicious, or imprudent. 

“Since these things are so, it will give me no mortification (nor can 
1 persuade myself to think the world will entertain a worse opinion 
of me for it) to be assured, that my removal was the effect of speak- 
ing freely, and not of having acted corruptly ; and it will administer 
consolation to me, whenever I reflect that this transaction passed in 
the government of William Henry Lyttleton. This may with cer- 
tainty, and without offence, be affirmed, that his Majesty is most 
likely to be best served by such Governors, as can, with patience, 
receive an honest and free advice, and that can bear even to be con- 
trolled by a Council, whose knowledge in some things may, b 
sibility, surpass theirs. The freedom and honesty of such advices, 
will be taken by those who have the good of the community more in 
view, than their own private resentments or gratification, as marks of 
sincerity, not of slight or disrespect. 

“It is true, I am extremely sorry to have been represented in such 
a light, as to have incurred his Majesty’s censure, I am not conscious 
of having merited it, and am still a stranger to the reasons of it. It 
would, therefore, be trifling too much with you, to be giving answers 
to mere conjectural surmises and imaginary charges ; but whenever 
I shall be made acquainted with the pretended causes, I will enter 
into a minute justification of myself, without going into the field of 
recrimination, or troubling you with canvassing the declaration of a 
peer of the first eminence, upon the bill for securing trade and navi- 
gation in the year 1742, viz: ‘That he had seen many successions of 
those petty monarchs, few of whom he would willingly trust with the 
exercise of great authority.’ 

“The sayings of that patriot peer stand in no need of illustration, 
and yet it would be unpardonable to suppress a circumstance that 
will so clearly evidence the truth and justice of his observation. 

“By an Act, called the Church Act, passed in 1706, twenty-four 
gentlemen are appointed commissioners, with succession; any num 
ber of which, provided they are not less than eleven, may execute 
the powers granted to them. They are required, under a penalty, 
if they have no reasonable cause of excuse, to meet at two stated 
times in the year, and oftener, if occasion shall require, upon publi¢ 
notice thereof, or summons, six days before such meeting. 

“This board I had the honor of being chosen a member of, long 
before I was in the Council. 

“Some business requiring a board, the Governor ordered the clerk 
of the Council, who acted also as clerk to the commissioners, to sum 
mon the commissioners to meet the day following, but to be careful 
not tosummon ime. Accidentally hearing of this Governor-like di- 
rection, I thought a double duty obliged me to give a voluntary at- 
tendance. The clerk being apprised of my intention, acquainted the 
Governor with it. Upon this, about twenty minutes after the hou 
appointed for the meeting, and whilst the commissioners were wait 
ing for the Governor’s coming, the clerk told me he had orders té 
summen me. Sir, said I, ’tis extraordinary to summon me after the 
hour, and then only because you perceive | am attending of my own 
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accord. Sir, said he, here is my authority, showing me the Gover- 
nor’s letter to him, in which was this expression, ‘upon consideration, 
| think it right Mr. Wragg should be summoned.’ 

“At length the Governor appeared; when the commissioners were 
seated, he, rising from his chair, did me the honor to acquaint me he 
did not expect to see me there, for he had thought me unworthy to 
sit with him at another board, and that he would not sit with me at 
that, and that he therefore resigned the presidentship. It is natural 
for you who know me, to imagine I had something particular to say, 
by going as an uninvited guest, much more so after so handsome a 
salutation. But instantaneously the ghostly figure, conscious of the 
openings it had given, and scenting something as bad as the morn- 
ing air, glided away and totally vanished. 

“J informed the astonished commissioners of the before-mentioned 
circumstances, and appealed to the clerk for the truth of them. I 
then objected to the legality of the meeting; insisted upon the inva- 
lidity of the summons, not having been given agreeable to the act; 
and that this was introducing a method of garbling commissioners, 
contrary to the intention of the act, and the design of their institu- 
tion. A quorum was present, and all were convinced that nothing 
‘ould be done, and the meeting consequently broke up. Another 
was soon afterwards had, and the business of it finished, upon a 
regular summons issued by three of the commissioners, who are em- 
powered so to do upon the Governor’s refusal to issue one. 

“Would this behaviour in Great Britain be called making the laws 
of the land the rule of a man’s actions ? 

“But—ex pede hercules. 

“If shall appear, upon an investigation of facts, to be an honest man 
and a good subject, (which I have been always industrious to make 
my actions testify for me,) I shall be quite unconcerned at the man- 
ner in which my removal was procured, and do with great pleasure 
submit to have my place supplied by any gentleman of more know- 
ledge and greater abilities, to serve his Majesty and the province. 

“As solicitations for this sort of honor are, you well know, made 
by those only who have a perfect intimac with the persons recom- 
mended, whose acceptance cannot be built upon the prospect of any 
profit (for there is not the least attending it, though generally under- 
stood to be otherwise,) one may be induced to hope they will always 
be such as are omni exceptione majores. And so indeed they ought 
to be; for their patrons become sponsors for their knowledge of the 
constitution, by getting them made a part of the Legislature ; for 
their experience in the laws of their mother country, by their being 
created dispensers of equity in a Court of Chancery; and for their 
thorough acquaintance with the several connections and general in- 
terest of the province, by their being appointed advisers to a Gover- 
nor in many cases, and in others to be a check upon him by his Ma- 
veety's express instructions. 

_ “Tam far from repining at others having an ascendancy over me 
in these respects ; these are excellencies flowing from a better culti- 
vated and more enlarged education than mine has been; but I will 
net resign my claim to the satisfaction of mind resulting from my 
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having asssiduously endeavored with integrity and resolution to dis- 
charge those several trusts; nor will I be so injurious to my own 
principles, as not to declare my inclination to measure equal steps 
with any man (let his post be ever so exalted, or his employment 
ever so lucrative) that aspires to distinguish the firmness of his duty 
and loyalty to his Majesty, the strength of his attachment to his per- 
son and interest, and the greatness of his zeal for his service and 
government. I am at, &c. 
August 12, 1758.” 


The following is a mere abstract of some documents which 
it is in order to mention here. We wished to have produced 
them, but could not lay our hands on them in time. They 
are mentioned in the Collection made by the Historical Com- 
mittee of the Charleston Library Society : 

“Commission of W. H. Lyttleton, as Governor of South-Carolina, 
March Ist, 1755. 

“Selection from the instructions to Governor William H. Lyttleton, 
10th March, 1756. ’ 

“Debate and opinion of the Council on the resignation of Willian 
Pinckney, as Master in Chancery, upon their being invested with 
the sole right of appointing a successor; 6th November, 1755. 

“The oath required of the members of the Council, when acting 
as advisers of the Governor, also that required when they sat as 
Chancellors. 

“Opinion of the Lord Commissioners, that Judges should be inde- 
pendent in England, but dependent in the Colonies, accompanied 
with Mr. Wragg’s refutation of their contemptible sophisms ; 11th 
November, 1762.” 


From the time of his removal from the Council, up to the 
period of the commencement of the Revolution, Mr. Wragg 
was a leading member of the Commons House of Assembly. 
He was elected from the Parish of St. John. Upon the 
question of the right of Parliament to tax the colonies he 
was single in the Assembly on the affirmative side, and was 
on the list with those* who refused to sign the association 
entered into by the people of South-Carolina, in 1769, to 
suspend the importation of British manufactures, till certain 
impositions of the British Parliament, on the colonies, were 
repealed.t His reasons are assigned in the following com- 


munication, in the Gazette, signed “Wm. Wragg, Planter” 
* The non-subscribers in Charleston amounted in number to thirty-one, 
exclusive of Crown Officers,—according to the prints. 
+t The communications signed “Freeman,” in which also the association 
was violentl oppceee upon certain legal and constitutional grounds, were 
written by William Henry Drayton 
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“‘Though briars and thorns be with thee—be not afraid of their 
words, nor be dismayed at their looks.’ Ezekiel. 

“Mr. Timothy—as I conceive your paper to have at least as exten- 
sive a circulation as the hand.bills, that have lately been distributed 
about, I take the liberty, through your means, of appearing before 
the public, as one called upon to speak a word in vindication of him- 
self. My name, I am told, is inserted in the list of non-subscribers 
to the self-denying ordinance or resolutions ; with what view or in- 
tention I neither care nor inquire after. The authors will pardon my 
vanity in considering it, perhaps contrary to their design, as an hon- 
orable certificate of me, by representing me as one, upon whom nei- 
ther fear, interest, or the prevailing desire and seeming security of 
swimming with the stream, could operate to do violence to his judg- 
ment. The freedom of the constitution, and the genuine, undepraved 
text of the law, will support my claim to an indisputable right of 
withholding my assent to propositions I disapprove of, and which are 
in their nature altogether discretionary. 

“Upon this occasion, the authority of such of the reverend Judges 
as have given their fiat to them, - whose le@ftl abilities I shall 
always pay a due deference,) has little weight with me. For this 
is a matter alieni fori. Far, however, am I from detracting from 
their superior merit, which shines forth with redoubled lustre, char- 
acterized as they are, with being officers of the Crown. 

“As little as I am influenced by the sanction given to them by such 
of the pious, venerable Clergy who have subscribed their names. If 
they are in earnest possessed of this political enthusiasm, why don’t 
they anticipate the tedious first of January, when they may now, 


with a true primitive simplicity, enjoy spare diet, and uninebriating 
draughts ef pure element? Let them immediately send their well 
stocked cellars of old Falernian to vendue ; let them not a7 “ ~ 

ect, that 


resemble the plump partridge or sleek mole ; let them reco 


t, 


Tristia maestum 
Vulium verba decent ——— 


I think myself fully justified in not following their example, because 
| would not act incompatibly with their doctrine ; as they have often 
inculeated in the most energetic terms, that conscience, the secret 
admonisher in all men’s actions, is either to accuse or else excuse 
them. 

“And, God forbid! that I, descended, by my mother’s side, from 
ancestors who severely suffered by the persecutions of Louis XIV. 
for exercising a liberty of conscience, should ever adopt that rancour 
and spirit in the civil aflairs of life, which they, upon religious con- 
siderations, esteeming to be the worst of tyrannies, flew from to this 
country. . 

Where is the reason, the justice, the charity, in locking "F my 
property, with endeavors to force a compliance or starve me? Had I 
no other resources than what a plantation afforded, I would endure 
ring thing, rather than have the freedom of my will or understand- 
ing limited or directed by the humors or capricious proscriptions of 
men not having authority. 

“I have ever been studious to preserve the peace of society ; vor 
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luntarily I will never violate it. I never concerned m self with the 
resolutions, further than to declare, when they casually became the 
subject of private conversation, and agreeably to my present opinion, 
that they did not appear to me to be such as were calculated to pro- 
duce, but would be Leonenive of the end proposed. 

“Let me add, that I have not forgotten, and therefore am not 
ashamed of acknowledging, that I dare not oppose acts of Parlia- 
ment made, not for the purpose of raising a revenue, but to regulate 
the commerce of Great-Britain and her dominions, and falling with- 
in those very rules laid down by Lord Chatham and others, who 
allow only of the partial supremacy of Parliament over the colonies, 
The transporting woollen manufactures and hats from one colony to 
another, is made more penal by the Statutes of King William and 
the late King, than most that are to be found on the Statute Books. 
Why then am I invited, or why should I be compelled to trangress 
them, and be a means of tempting other people to their utter ruin, 
by my encouraging the importation of them ? 

“Injudicious I have thought them, because they furnish the minis 
try with an opport@hity, were they of the disposition imputed to them, 
of making the very articles comprehended in the exception, and which 
are admitted to be such as we cannot do without, come to us upon 
much worse terms than we now have them. 

“A decent external sorrow for the death of relations and friends, 
we have all been accustomed to; it has its use too, in sometimes re- 
calling the scattering, dissipated thoughts to a serious reflection ; and, 
by habit, it seems as awkward not to conform to it, as to see a par- 
son mounting the pulpit in a red coat; his discourse might not be the 
less elegant, manly, argumentative, or forcible in its application, but 
the novelty would surprise and take off the proper attention of his 
audience, and fix it upon the dress of the preacher ; for there is 4 
great deal in the 


Singula queque locum teneant sortita decenter. 


But as I cannot acquiesce in the order prescribed for mourning, | 
would, in lieu of it, heartily join in abolishing the, sometimes intem- 
perate, use of the bow! and tankards at funerals. 

“A plan of general economy, I embrace with much zeal. The 
community, as well as too many individuals, has reason to lament 
that it has not been earlier adopted upon its own true solid principles. 
In prosecution of this scheme, I would recommend to the considera- 
tion of the subsisting committee, whether a reduction of interest to 
six per cent. would not be serviceable towards facilitating that laude- 
ble purpose ; as it would give great assistance to the laborious man- 
ufacturer, and relief to the industrious planter. I am not a borrower 
of money, and do not argue from my own necessities; if such a reso 
lution is thought expedient, I make no doubt our Legislature will, 
even without application, carry it effectually into execution. 

“| do not suggest this hint, because I find the highest rate esta- 
blished to the northward of us does not exceed that; it is not that 1 
would servilely imitate them, and do a thing because they have done 
it; some of their measures may be perfectly salutary and conducive 
to their own interest ; but our circumstances are, in many respects, 
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very dissimilar to theirs. What is wholesome food for them, may, 
politically speaking, be poison to us. It is the general utility of it, 
that makes me desirous of offering it to them. 

“If this, and some absolutely necessary regulations, with regard to 
the police of this town, were pursued, I should be in hopes of speed- 
ily seeing the good effects of them: that instead of receiving offence, 
by passing the doors of numberless dram-shops, the bane of all order 
and sobriety, 1 shall with pleasure enter the decent habitations of 
honest mechanics, the truly useful members of every community. 

“These are my sentiments—they are sincere-—and whatever others 
may determigje upon them, they are such as I cannot help governing 
my conduct by; and to these sentiments, that men of suspicious 
tempers, and pretending to a greater degree of shrewdness than 
their neighbors, may not be groping in a labyrinth of errors, 1 sub- 
scribe my name, 

Wituiam Wraag, Planter. 

N. B. Though it is not of any consequence, yet it is imagined the 
printers have made some mistake in their list, as it is not believed 
that the persons mentioned in the non-subscribing list, exclusive of 
oflicers of the crown, are the only residents in Charles-Town who 
have not signed the resolutions.” 


Before we extract from the reply which was made to this 
communication, by the Hon. Christopher Gadsden, that 
stern advocate of the American measures, and Mr. Wragg’s 
political opponent, under the signature of “a member of the 
Assembly and signer of the resolutions,” and give the re- 
joinder made by Mr. Wragg, it is necessary that we should, 


==! 


in the first place, advert to some circumstances of prior date 
in the history of Mr. Wragg and of the then colony, and lay 
before the reader the documents in relation thereto. About 
sixteen years afier his appointment, as one of his Majesty’s 
Council, he received another more flattering mark of the re- 
gard and attention shown to his abilities by government: 


“Without any solicitation on his part, the office of Chief Justice of 
the Province was offered, and even pressed upon him, by the Secre- 
tary of State, by the express order of George IIl. Mr. Wragg’s 
reasons for declining this honoralile and lucrative office are a proof 
of his disinterestedness and delicacy.” Ramsay. 

“Letter of Thos. Boone, former Governor of the Province of South 

Carolina, and one of the Commissioners of his Majesty’s Customs, 

Street, September 29th. 

“I was in hopes, my dear sir, of being able to acquaint you with 
the final issue of an application which, after a good deal of conside- 
ration, | ventured to make to Lord Hillsborough; as I made it, with- 
out consulting any body, even yourself, | am liable to your censure 
and disavowal; but as I was cautious in the manner of making it, 
you can neither be exposed to any mortification in case of failure, or 
16 VOL. IV.—No, 7. 
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obligation if I should succeed. When Mr. Garth went out of town 
he told me your act for the regulation of the Courts of Judicature 
would not receive confirmation—and a pretty strong hint of this sort 
I had long before got from the L. Pt. but, some little time after, I pri- 
vately learnt that there was a disposition among the Boarc of Trade 
to make a favorable report, because their favorite Cumberland’s 
bargain depended on the confirmation of the act. Hillsborough, | 
understand, was against it; but, to split the difference, a special re- 
port was made, and no advice given at all. Upon this I went to 
H h, whem, by the by, | had never spoken to since he was first 
Lord of Trade and Lieutenant-Governor, and told him I waited upon 
him in consequence of the station I now held and the connection 
which still subsisted between the province and me; that the chief 
seat of justice there was vacant, and the whole bench for several 
years very insufficiently filled; that knowing his inclination to ap- 
point proper and respectable persons to all offices, and the times 
more especially requiring such, to those of rank and influence; asa 
very zealous and warm friend to government, | took the liberty to 
mention you for his consideration. His reception was cautious and 
ministerial—he was extremely obliged to me, and was persuaded 
the regard I seemed to retain for the province was reciprocal; he 
had two or three under consideration, but the advantageous manner 
I spoke of you well deserved his making inquiries about you, and 
asked me of what gentleman of the law he could inform himself. | 
could only recollect Mr. Willis, whom he said had been Chief Baron 
of Ireland, but dead some time. I then left him. I wrote a note to 
Mrs. Pocklington,* begging to know who were your law acquaint 
ance, but without telling her the reason of my inquiries, and being 
informed, sent a note to H . referring him to the Chancellor, the 
Master of the Rolls, Ambler, &c. H was then out of town, but 
on his return called at my house, and was so particular in his ques 
tions about my return from the country, that I drew a good omen 
from it, and called on him yesterday for an explanation—tfor cabinet 
counsellors seldom return visits. He then told me what I have men- 
tioned above, touching the report—that he had not fixed upon any 
body, (though one was warmly recommended to him of the name of 
Gregory, by Campbell, a Lord of the Treasury,) nor should not, 
while the fate of your act was depending, because the Assembly 
might be influenced by such appointment, and deterred, perhaps, 
from making such alterations in a future act, as the King’s Ministers 
and Council might possibly think necessary,—such as a provision 
for the removal of the Judges, upon application from Parliament, or 
the Colony Legislature, but that I might depend on his paying the 
greatest regard to my recommendation—all flummery—and that | 
should certainly be informed before any body was appointed. He 
smiled upon your being suspended as a member of the Couneil, 
which, at my first interview, I thought proper to mention, and said 
that it would be necessary to look into that matter. 

“I have been thus circumstantial, that in case H mentions it 
to any Carolina people—for I have not said a syllable about it, to 


* One of Mr. Wragg’s sisters-in-law 
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Mr. Garth even,—you may take what notice you think proper of it. 
But I must now entreat your pardon, for taking a step of this sort 
without your permission, though I most heartily wish I may sueceed 
in my solicitatidn ; because | think your mind will be lighter with 
other people’s cares, than with a continued attention to your own, 
and because a compliment of this kind is due to your abilities and 
the rank you bear in the colony. Yet 1 protest to God, I should take 
more merit to myself, for the essential service that would be derived 
to the province, from your appointment, than for this trifling return 
made to a long and much valued friendship. Iam not sanguine in 
my hopes of success, but should flatter myself, in that event, that you 
would be prevailed upon to accept; however, you are at liberty to 
determine, for H——h never asked me whether I would engage for 
it. I think it would be proper to keep this matter as private as pos- 
sible.” 
Another, from the same: 
November 12th, 1768. 

“IT send you, my dear sir, these few lines in much haste, in hopes 
of their catching Capt. Maitland. You will see, by my last, the steps 
I have taken with regard to you, without your consent or privity ; 
and I see by yours, of the 29th of August, a total indifference to the 
thiag I wish to obtain for you. But why not wait the event? As I 
have truly made the application without your participation, your de- 
licacy, in case of failure of success, cannot be affected or committed ; 
but if you really would decline in case of appointment, it seems due 
from me to H , for his complaisance, not to sufler it to go that 
length. If Lord G makes a point for Leigh ‘yee though I 
see him every day, he has never mentioned) he will infallibly carry 
it There is another candidate, Lowndes, who has little chance, but 
his being upon the list at all was told me as a secret. The address 
to the king, passed unanimously in the House of Lords, and, in 
general, ot a are more united in an opinion of the necessity of 
supporting the authority of the British Legislature, and of bringing 
matters in America to a decisive issue, than I have ever yet seen 
them. The ministers, 1 hear, are all hearty in this resolution, and I 
should not be surprised if an annihilation of the Massachusetts Pro- 
vincial Charter, and all the subordinate and inferior ones in that co- 
lony, was immediately to take place. Let me know as soon as pos- 
sible your final determination, to accept or not, in case it is offered 
us, upon either the old or new footing advice.” 


To this letter Mr. Wragg made the following reply, of 

which we have only the rough draught or copy: 
“February 2d. 

“Dear Sir—This day I received your letter of November 12th, 
having been about a month possessed of another from you, Septem- 
ber 29th. 

“I ruminated upon your first letter, and revolved the matter very 
fully in my own mind. The resolution | formed was attended with 
only one difficulty, viz. in what way | could acquit myself to you for 
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a refusal. This will develope the whole: When the writs were is- 
sued for a new Assembly, I publicly declared to my constituents my 
disinclination and inability to serve any longer. A week after, a letter, 
in the style of advice, was addressed to the electors m the province, 
directing what persons they ought to make choice of. and cautioning 
them against electing such as would have surrendered their liberties 
to procure court favors, &c. These matters | did not trouble you 
with, thinking them unworthy of your notice. The subject of your 
letter pointed out to me the way of gratifying my ambition. A fairer 
occasion, I imagined would never ofler to raise my reputation to the 
summit of my wishes, by showing my conduct had no sinister motive, 
when it appeared I had the virtue to decline the acceptance of a post 
of honor and profit. I brought myself to think the ministry would 
absolve me, and not look upon their preference of me to be slighted, 
when they must be convinced, their appointment of a person, who, 
whatever his merit might be, plainly demonstrated his actions flowed 
from a principle of supporting government, and not from a view of 
preferment, would not be a degradation of them, if it gave them no 
credit; and I concluded that my friend and patron would not be dis- 
honored by espousing the interests of a man, whose character was 
able to stand the test of malice, and who was apparently influenced 
by no other consideration than a sense of his duty, and a conviction 
of his judgment. This would have been, this, with your permission, 
will be my determination, if your application has, or shall succeed, 
My foible, in this respect, is as romantic as Gadsden’s patriotism. 
For Est Ulubris* is my favorite motto. 


The following rough draft of Mr. Wragg’s address in re- 


ply to that of the gentlemen of the bar, upon their compli- 
mentary visit, after his appointment, must appear, unaccom- 
panied by the latter; nor do we know of either being on 
record : 


“ROUGH DRAFT OF MR. WRAGG’S ADDRESS TO THE GENTLEMEN 
OF THE BAR. 


June 26th, 1769. 

“Gentlemen—I am very much obliged to you for this complimen- 
tary visit upon my being appointed Chief Justice of this Province, 
and for the sentiments you are pleased to entertain of me, expressed 
in terins too flattering not to be accepted with most sincere thanks. 
It is true I have received his Majesty’s royal mandamus, directing 
the Governor to issue letters patent for that purpose, unsolicited on 
my part, and obtained solely on Mr. Boone’s application. But I shall 
decline the acceptance of it. 


* Est Ulubris—the motto on the Wragg Coat of Arms—from this passage 
in Horace, with which the reader is probably familiar : 
Coelum, non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
Strenua nos exercet inertia; Navibus atque 
Quadrigis petimus bene vivere. Quod petis, hic est, 
Est Ulubris, animus si te non deficit equus. 
Epistolarum Liber I. 11 (779.) 
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“You know it has been my fortune to differ from many of you 
upon several interesting questions in the Assembly. This conduct, 
though the effect of my judgment, has been endeavored to be placed 
in an odious light, by representing it as proceeding from a desire of 
recommending myself to favor, in order to procure preferment. 

“It gives me great pleasure, therefore, to have the opportunity of 
making this sacrifice, as it is the fullest confutation of every illiberal 
and malevolent suggestion propagated to my disadvantage. 1 am 
determined the vendidit hic auro patriam shall never, with any ap- 
pearance of truth, be applied to me. 

“As to yourselves, gentlemen, you will permit me to declare the 
regard | bear you, as members of'a most honorable profession, and 
that I shall always think myself happy in holding a place in your 
esteem.” 


The following extract from the rough draft of another 
letter to Mr. Boone, enclosing one to the Earl of Hillsbo- 
rough, is interesting, as it shows that before Mr. Wragg had 
any hint of Mr. Boone’s friendly intentions towards him, he 
had frequently declared that he would give the fiattest con- 
tradiction to the ungenerous surmises against him, should it 
be in his power, and that he rejoiced in the opportunity of- 
fered him : 

June 29th, 1769. 

“Dear Sir.—I have taken the liberty to enclose a letter to Lord 
H. for your inspection ; which, if not attended with any impropriety, 
| beg the favor of you to seal and deliver. The particularly obliging 
and genteel manner in which the post is generally known to have 
been conferred, with the circumstance of my never having applied, 
and your sole interest in procuring it, are altogether the most distin- 
guishing and grateful incidents that have ever befallen me. I will 
not enlarge further upon the reasons you see mentioned, than to ac- 
quaint you, that before your commuicating your kind and friendly 
intentions towards me, | had frequently declared, that, were it in 
my power, I should give rhe flattest contradictions to these ungene- 
rous surmises. Would it not then, my good sir, be a piece of gri- 
mace and hypocrisy to grasp it with eagerness, as it were, the mo- 
ment the opportunity offered? I have endeavored to express myself 
with caution, and to avoid giving the most distant offence. I may 
have furnished occasion to have the whimsicalness of my judgment 
censured, but Iam not apprehensive of causing disgrace to you or 
myself, for the principle upon which my resolution is formed. My 
conceptions go far beyond what my language is capable of giving 
utterance to with regard to the obligations I owe you; for indee 
you have raised them to the highest pitch, by being pleased to assign 
the advantage to the province as your principal motive and induce- 
ment. I am far from believing it would be unacceptable to malevo- 
lence, and ill nature will have recourse to it; but I cannot get the 
better of it, for my acceptance would irrevocably fix the imputation 
upon me. In short, I shall not only, by this means, establish my po- 
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litical virtue, but if I have any merit, it will appear to have been 
pointed out to, and not neglected by government.* Capt. Cushing 
has my directions to wait upon you and discharge all official and 
other expenses you have incurred upon the occasion. He cannot, 
nay, who can, speak the feelings this generosity of yours produces 
in my breast ?” 
June 29th, 1769. 
“My Lord—It is with the utmost deference I presume, for a mo- 
ment, to intrude upon your lordship’s time, so happily dedicated to 
the public service. But to be silent, or not to acknowledge, in the 
most explicit terms, the honor I have received at your lordship’s 
hands, in my appointment to the important office of Chief Justice of 
this province, would be utterly inconsistent with my ideas of duty 
and gratitude. It is not without reason that I consider it as an ob- 
ligation of the first class, as it has been so greatly heightened by 
your polite manner of conferring it, after being satisfied in your in- 
quiries concerning me. It will always remain deeply impressed 
upon my mind, how much | stand indebted to Mr. Boone’s unimpor- 
tuned friendship, and your lordship’s honorable countenance of me 
for this mark of his Majesty’s royal favor. And yet, my lord, am | 
to implore your lordship’s pardon, and entreat your leave to decline 
the acceptance of this reputable post. A request, I confess, not very 
common; but the reason of it, turning upon a point of delicacy, will, 
I hope, absolve me in your lordship’s judgment and opinion from 
every imputation of disrespect to your lordship, or vanity in myself. 
In the disputes upon the parliamentary right of taxing the colonies, 
I was single, in the Assembly, for the affirmative side of the question. 
The unanimity so much wished for being thus prevented, gave rise 
to every illiberal and malevolent suggestion ; and such as adopted 
those sentiments, were stigmatized for tamely surrendering up the 
birthrights and liberties of the people, for the sake of procuring 
court favor and advancing their own interests. Caution and advice 
were given to exclude, in the elections then depending, those who 
embraced such heterodox tenets. Notwithstanding this I was re- 
elected for the same parish | had represented ever since my removal 
from the Council, in contradiction even to my own public desire to 
relinquish that service. His Majesty’s gracious promotion of me will 
give a color for reviving the assertion of such malignant spirits, who 
will not fail to exult in it, as a confirmation of their insinuations, and 
raise it as a battery against those who shall in future argue in sup- 
ort of government. To obviate which, and to silence all detraction, 
ee desirous of making this sacrifice ; manifesting thereby my own 
disinterested conduct, effectually refuting the calumny, and convine- 
ing them, by the most irrefragable argument, that administration and 
government have advocates acting upon principles untinged with 
any sordid consideration. In whatever light this step may be taken 
by the province, I flatter myself your lordship will not think me to 
have too tender a sense of feeling 7 the occasion. I have inge- 
nuously laid the truth before your lordship, and shall be happy in 


+ This portion of the manuscript is almost illegible—we have transcribed 
it as well as we could. 
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meeting with your approbation. Permit me, my lord, to profess my 
veneration and respect for your lordship, and to testify how much | 
esteem myself your lordship’s most obliged, obedient and devoted, 
bumble servant.” 


Mr. Boone’s reply is in language well calculated to pro- 
duce efiect upon one who was a supporter of government 
from any other motives than those of an affectionate loyalty 
and regard to the best interests of the country, or whose 
ambition was not of that stern stuff which knows no reward 
equal to the consciousness of having acted honorably, and 
presumes to value the silent approbation of the heart, or the 
admiration of the present or the future for greatness of con- 
duct, as infinitely more gratifying than the temporary and 
petty honors of office, or rank, or consideration with the 
great : 

“November 18th, 1769. 

“My Dear Sir,—I seize the first moment to acquaint you that Lord 
Hillsborough sent Mr. Garth with a message to me, acquainting me 
that his lordship had laid your letter before the king, who jad com- 
manded him to signify to you his pleasure upon the contents of 
it; and it was Lord Hillsborough’s request that I would repeat my 
solicitations to you, to accept an office wherein you could render 
such essential service. I have not time to repeat particulars, but do 
most heartily beseech you, to make use of so sufficient, honorable and 
uncommon an apology, as is now furnished you, and accept the Chief 
Justiceship, which is again pressed upon you with very unusual 
marks of royal favor and condescension ; in short, | really think it 
would be presumptuous and ill bred any longer to reject the king’s 
favorable intentions towards you. If the moments I have would per- 
mit, it would be unnecessary, I am sare, to say more but that I re- 
joice most cordially in these marks of regard and esteem now shown 
you. Being ever 

Truly yours, TT. oP 


It is now sufficiently in order to extract a small! portion of 
Mr. Gadsden’s communication which has been referred to. 
The greater part is in reply to the communication, signed 
William Wragg, Planter, which first appeared; but we must 
content ourselves with the following: 


“Mr. Wragg tells us, ‘he considers his name being in the list of 
non-subscribers, as an honorable certificate of him, by representing 
him as one, upon whom neither fear, interest, or the prevailing desire 
and seeming security, of swimming with the stream, could operate 
to do violence to his judgment.’ As to ‘fear, the gentleman could 
never be serious in mentioning it: he certainly could be under no ap- 
prehensions of that sort, or he would never have been so imprudent, 
is to have published such a letter; and with regard to ‘interest, and 
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the prevailing desire, and seeming security of swimming with the 
stream ;—do not we all see, Mr. W. again in the stream of honor 
and preferment, which is, at least ‘seemingly,’ a stream of ‘security’ 
and ‘interest’ too? And though he has nor yet, perhaps, swam up 
high enough in that stream, to satisfy his ‘prevailing desire,’ is it up- 
likely he may soon do so, by means of this ‘honorable certificate’ of 
the associators he is so vain of, added to that of another ‘honorable 
certificate’ of his own, bearing date the 15th of September, 1768? 
What this seems to have begun, may not that, probably, be instrv- 
mental fully to complete ; especially if ‘the ministry should be of the 
disposition imputed to them?’ However, be this as itwmay, it is to 
be hoped the times will again return, by and by, when at least some 
feeling for, some little appearance of a favorable tendency towards 
the rights and privileges of the people, may be more generally look- 
ed upon, as a somewhat necessary ingredient in the candidates for 
the highest station in an American province. 

“The honorable certificate of himself, just hinted at. I dare say 
few readers will be at a loss to guess, must be Mr. W’s last address 
to the electors of St. John’s parish, printed in Mr. Crouch’s paper, 
which I beg leave to lay here before my reader ; the reason for doing 
so, will appear presently : 

“To THE ELECTORS OF ST. JOHN’S PARISH, COLLETON COUNTY. 

“Gentlemen,—This address is not dictated either by presumption 
or ditfidence, but springs solely from that deference which the repeat- 
ed favors I have received from your hands require from me. 

“] have not the vanity to assume any merit from my conduct in the 
Assembly ; yet I can with truth say, in vindication of it, that it has 
been directed by my judgment, founded upon the best ideas of the 
constitution I have, with some industry, been able to form. For this 
reason, and from the frequent approbation of the parish, 1 might, 
with some color, flatter myself with an expectation of still continuing 
to be the object of your choice at the ensuing election. Nor will | 
so far take blame to myself, as to suspect that I have incurred your 
displeasure, by making an unseconded motion for erecting a statue 
in a. of his Majesty, as an expressive testimony of our loyalty; 
and that, not in exclusion of, but in preference only, to Mr. Pitt’s—a 
name to which | give no epithets. Your opinion of his behaviour, 
that drew upon him the baie of Lord Granville; of his advising 
(so powerfully could a partiality to the gratis dictum of his relation 
operate) the confirmation of a suspension without a hearing, whieh, 
without a hearing, and without any communication to the Council, 
had before taken place, and the charge concealed to this very day; 
of his system of politics in relation to the Hanover and German troops, 
at different periods of time ; of his promises, not only not performed, 
but in the zenith of his power not so much as attempted to be per- 
formed, to mend the constitution by a more equal representation of 
the commons of Great Britain, &c. will create you no difficulty in 
affixing such as are suitable. 

“Whatever your sentiments are, I should submit myself to your de- 
termination upon this occasion with the utmost satisfaction. Your 
service is an honor I have always held in the highest estimation, and 
the sense of it I shall with gratitude carry to my grave. 
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“Under these impressions, I should be altogether unpardonable, if, 
by my silence, I should be the means of giving you any unnecessary 
trouble. It is therefore incumbent upon me to make known my de- 
sire that you transfer your kind intentions to some other gentleman 
jn my room; since a variety of circumstances have occurred that 
make it impossible for me to give that unwearied and conscientious 
attendance, without which it is obvious, the duties of such a station 
must be imperfectly exercised, your reasonable expectations most 
likely prove abortive, and your just rights but precariously preserved, 

“Inno event can I forget my obligations to you, or decline any 
good offices my humble situation in life may enable me to render you, 

“September 15, 1768. Wituam Wraae.” 

“J have reprinted the whole of this most candid, curious and ele- 
gant piece, to prevent the least suspicion of any thing unfair being 
intended. 

“This letter, containing an insinuation of the blackest kind, against 
a late Assembly, composed of as loyal subjects as ever served their 
king and country, founded only upon the ‘unseconded motion’ there 
mentioned, (which happened considerably more than two years pres 
ceding the date thereof,) was not published till after that Assembly 
was dissolved, having sat the time appointed by law. This insinua- 
tion, | say, was jusily despised at the time of its appearance, and 
passed over with silent contempt, being looked upon as———I can 
‘give no epithets,’ equal to its deserts. 

“Though, | think, the total neglect it met with here, at that time, 
was the only and most proper treatment it then deserved; because 
the writer seemed then to be exactly of as much political conse- 
quence at home, as here, that is, none at all; altogether overlooked 
and disregarded ; yet, since the writing that letter, or honorable cer- 
tificate of himself, as it has been already justly called, he has had 
not only his plucked feather restored to him, but been presented with 
avery honorable and profitable post besides ; (which plainly shows 
no small notice is now taken of him by the ministry, at very proba- 
bly on account of that letter,) a few remarks thereon, may not now 


be altogether so unnecessary, as they plainly appeared to be last 
year.” 


In the following, from the same communication, is a very 
bold description and flattering picture cf Mr. Wragg’s ora- 
torical capacity : 

“T come now to the gentleman’s ‘hint.’ ‘He would recommend to 
the consideration of the subsisting committee, ‘towards facilitating 
that laudable purpose,’ that ‘plan of general economy he embraces 
with much zeal,’ which ‘the community, as well as too many indivi- 


duals, have reason to lament that it hath not been earlier adopted 
upon its own true solid principles.’ And 


Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatu ? 


What is this most important ‘hint?’ Why, truly, a reduction of ins 
17 VOL. IV.—No. 7, 
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terest to six per cent. ‘A resolution,’ which ‘he makes no doubt our 
Legislature will, if thought expedient, even without application, car. 
ry effectually into execution.’ 
Riswm teneatis amici ? 
If this be not, 
Parturiunt montes nascetur ridiculus mus, 


I really do not know what can be. 

Mr. W. has here most certainly waded out of his depth; and jus. 
tifies a common observation, whether applicable to this gentleman, 
in more instances than the present, I will not say, that a man had 
better speak a hundred ridicu‘ous things than write one. To gild 
those of the first kind, an insinuating address, accompanied with an 
engaging, well directed glancing-smile, and, above all, an easy flow 
of sweetly sounding words, delivered in a trim-like stand, from a con- 
spicuous, well-chosen situation, have often done wonders. We have 
seen these, formerly, so fascinate and confound the hearer and spee- 
tator, as to cause the greatest absurdities to pass over unnoticed. Be- 
sides, words spoken, are at best but wind, and soon fly out of the 
memory. But words, clothed with ink, are not only permanent wit 
nesses, against the writer, but being deprived of all the above pretty 
external airs and advantages, must make him very ridiculous indeed, 
if they do not convey some small degree of meaning, applicable to 
the subject treated of.” 


Here is Mr. Wragg’s rejoinder in part. The arguments, 
we need not say, however indisputable in Jaw, and under 
the political theory which considered the people of America, 
in their relation to the government of the mother country, as 
bound by the same allegiance and Jaws, and having the same 
political redress for grievances as a county in England, do not 
meet the great political, republican, and revolutionary rea- 
sons upon which the policy of the measures in question was 
based. According to the premises of the loyalists, a majori- 
ty of the people of America could exercise no political rights 
without the sanction of the government of Great Britain, 
nor could a majority in a province or city take any matters 
into their own hands which should bind the minority, be 
contrary to the ordinary course of law, or injurious to third 
persons, though such majority was acting in unison with 
the will of a majority of the people at large asserting politi- 
cal rights. Thus Mr. Wragg likened the associators to the 
regulators, and their non-importation agreement to a con 
spiracy: 
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“Major hareditas venit wnicuique nostrum a jure § legibus, 
Quam a parentibus: 
Neminem oportet esse legibus sapientiorem. 


Mr. Timothy,—Though I find myself obliged again to apply to 
you fora place in your paper; it is with no view, expectation, or 
even desire, to gain one proselyte from the subscribers. Men who 
have formed opinions however erroneous, and acted in pursuance of 
them, are apt to be too pertinacious to recede from them; a preju- 
dice, in some, confirmed by a laudable, though misguided, zeal, is 
not soon or easily to be eradicated ; time and recollection can alone 
produce the effect. But it happens, that their unwillingness to be 
thought in the wrong, draws arguments from them, not only incon- 
clusive, but such as are subversive of the very tenets they espouse. 

The disinterested, impartial, and discerning world, must, in all 
cases, be the judges, and finally determine to which scale truth, rea- 
son, and justice most incline. Therefore, I will not despair of their 
pardon for this intrusion upon them, whilst I am speaking with that 
openness which becomes freedom, and which a sense of injury in- 
spires. I will not dilate upon subjects, some of them quite exhausted, 
others already pretty fully discussed, and which have no immediate 
relation to the cause of complaint. 

“But, to avoid the imputation of want of breeding, in making no 
return to the particular politeness with which I am honored, by “ 
Member of Assembly, and Signer of the Resolutions,” centreing by 
a regular anticlimax in the person of Mr. Gadsden, I will briefly 
touch upon the eccentrical parts of his letter, to show, that I have 
been laborious enough to read it, not to discover the least shrewd- 
ness, in finding out the manufacturer, whose property and right in it, 
is as well secured, from the claim of any pretender, by the fumum 
ex fulgore that pervades the whole, as if it was entered at Stationers 
Hall. 

‘We waited for light, but behold obscurity.’ 

The doctrine of the motto, 

‘Th’ enormous faith of many made for one;’ 


which is, and ought to be exploded, is made subservient to the pay- 
inga compliment to the king. By o_o it with those encomi- 
astic paragraphs, I was put in mind of the following lines: 

‘Sidley has that prevailing, gentle art, 

Which can, with a resistless charm, impart, 

The loosest wishes to the chasest heart, &c. 


Which will serve with much the same propriety for a text to a ser- 
mon, recommending the virtue of chastity; for, as the author “cher- 
ishes none but the most loyal and filial opinion of his Majesty,’ it has 
as uncourtly an appearance, and is altogether as mapplicable, as if it 
had been an introductory preface to the Middlesex petition. 

The observation upon the origin and ends of government is just, 
but by no means of modern date ; has been se often transcribed by 
one from another, that time is mis-spent to prove it; and those, whe 
ever did think, or are capable of reflecting upon it, stand in no need 
ef having it thus retailed in this enlightened age. If there is error 
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in administration, if there are ‘selfish, arbitrary, designing counsel- 
lors, who make use of artifice and deceptions, to alienate the affec- 
tions of his Majesty’s subjects, to dishonor and betray the crown, 
and enslave the people,’ the constitution has pointed out the remedy, 
and the established laws will make them amenable to their country 
for every malversation. The process will not be difficult, where the 
facts can be supported ; impeach, prove, find guilty, condemn, deca- 
pitate. Royalty itself cannot rescue such miscreants from punish- 
ment. But shall a railing accusation serve for a pretence to return 
to a state of nature? Is this an inducement for resistance? And 
does that power that may, by possibility, have been abused, instantly 
revert to the people? If the present ministry have such ‘an undue 
and apparent influence over the Parliament itself may it not be 
asked, what became of ‘the union, prudence and virtue,’ of the cla- 
morous leaders of the electors in the constitutional choice of their 
representatives ? especially when the American evils, whatever they 
may be, had an existence prior to the choice made in the late 
elections. 
* * * * * * * * 

“Though I might safely rest the argument upon what was said in 
my first publication, if the reader is not already tired, I will enquire 
a little further into the legality and charity of the resolutions. 

“‘An individual has a right at all times to deal with whom he 
pleases.’ It is a right, which, from the nature of things, he must 
unavoidably exercise ; for he cannot deal with every body for the 
same thing. But I deny, and it is by no means a sequitur, that itis 
agreeable to the common law, to any statute, or the general good of 
society, to form associations, confederacies or conspiracies, that serve 
for the purposes of oppression and injustice. Confederacies, formed 
to the prejudice of third persons, though by indirect means, are 
highly criminal in the eye of the law. Conspiracies to do a lawful 
act to an unlawful end, are crimes, though no act is done in conse- 
quence of them ; and are said to be contrary to the first principles of 
common honesty. An association to pervert the law, in order to 
procure an injury, is a crime of a high nature. And that firm revo- 
lutionist and able lawyer, Lord Chief Justice Holt, says, that a con 
7 that none of them should buy coffee of B. &c., if nothing 
more be done, is indictable. So, to way-lay a man to rob or kill him. 
Consider whether the resolutions do not fall directly within this 
doctrine ? 

Conventio non potest publico jurt derogare. 
Res inter alios acta alleri nocere non debel. 

What deep knowledge of the law, and regard for the welfare of 
the community, is disclosed in the following paragraph! which in- 
deed I blush to transcribe. ‘In the carrying on of all kinds of human 
transactions, of whatever nature, where the consent of a community 
or body is required, from the lowest club up to the parliament 
Great Britain, when an indisputable majority of such bodies have de- 
liberately determined tpon any business within their several sphere# 
the minority are, and ought to be, bound of course,’ 

“A very patriotic declaration truly! 
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Alter 

Si fecisset idem, caderet sub judice moruna. 
If such reasoning is just, how can parliament punish tailors for a 
combination to increase their wages ? 

Why are weavers and others prohibited from forming themselves 
into unlawful clubs, and from entering into combinations, and making 
by-laws and orders, by which they pretend to regulate the trade and 
prices of goods ? 

If this language is to prevail, with what face can our regulators be 
restrained and punished? They insist upon having County Courts 
amongst them, they feel evils for want of them, this they have de- 
termined by a large majority ; they may be right in their principle, 
bat they act contrary to law; and yet all these are acting in their 
several spheres. 

“Have the people, by the act declaring the rights and liberties of 
the subject, a better right than the king, to cmpene the laws, or exe- 
cution of laws, without consent of Parliament ? 

“Therefore it does not follow that because one man may, that a 
number associating themselves together, or confederating or conspi- 
ring for the same purpose, have a right to do what that one may + " 
‘If we are to be judged after the law, why are we smitten contrary 
to the law?’ ” 

* * * * * * * * 

“T would avoid offending any one subscriber; but I am strangely 
embarrassed between Solomon’s wisdom, and the wisdom of the as- 
sociators, and should therefore be glad of a casuist to clear my doubts. 
He says that ‘blessing shall be upon the head of him that selleth 
corn ;’ of this there is a scarcity, and I have some to spare: the as- 
sociators say a subscriber shall not buy it; no non-subscriber wants 
it; I cannot afford to give it away, and many a negro (our fellow- 
creatures) must suffer if they cannot procure it. How shall I extri- 
cate myself out of this string of dilemmas ? 

“I may ‘have waded out of my depth’ in the case of interest of 
money ; and I have most certainly ‘clothed my (the original says 
words but I say) thoughts upon it in ink,’ and will sme | admit that 
I write many, and speak a thousand ridiculous things ; 1 wish I was 
singular in doing so; but since it is said that ‘a reduction of it could 
be of advantage to the money-borrower only, not, surely, to the 
money-lenders,’ I still find I swim, though in deep water; for the 
man under the necessity of borrowing, is the very object I proposed 
should receive benefit by it; not the drone that fattens upon the 
sweat of his brow. Nor was it urged as an argument that might 
produce a repeal of the revenue acts, but as a means of better and 
more expeditiously improving our manufactures, and cultivating our 
lands. The insinuation that the ‘getting money upon easier terms 
by having interest lowered would be an inducement to the buying 
more of British manufactures,’ is the argumentum ab abuti ad non 
uti, which logicians tell us is not a sound one. But not to dwell upon 
it, 1 leave it to the people of that class to judge of its utility by their 
own feelings. 

“The observation I made upon the first resolution, with regard to 
the illegality of encouraging and improving the use of North Ame- 
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rican manufactures in general, not being taken the least notice of, | 
may without vanity, be permitted to suppose the acute critic and 
sound reasoner, Mr. G., could not answer; most certainly he has not 
attempted it; it may indeed be owing to his fixing his eye more 
steadfastly upon my St. John’s letter, than that he undertook to an- 
swer. The illegality of this alone satisfies me in the determination 
I came to, not to subscribe. For cui licet plus quam par est, plus 
vult quam licet. 

It is high time to draw to a conclusion. My reasons upon this oc- 
casion are before the public; my public conduct has been open to 
their inspection ; I dare not, after so heavy a charge upon it, ask for 
their approbation ; I hope, however, 1 shall escape the severity of 
their censure. Whether Mr. G. is disposed to calumniate or com- 
mend, I shall not be affected, nor think worse or better of myself for 
either ; and it would ill become me to repine, when the first charae- 
ters in the kingdom have not been exempted, and Parliament itself 
has been traduced. 


“If by a 


——- Verso pollice vulgi 
Quemlibet occidunt populariter— 


and I stand condemned by them, J shall die with a thorough satisfae- 
tion of mind in the avowal of the principles | have acted upon; and 
were the field of dispute changed from America to Europe, I would, 
with pleasure, and without the least animosity re-argue the several 
matters in which I have differed in opinion with others. 

“In this temper of mind, from a conviction to myself, and a benevo- 
lence to all men, I shall continue to pray for the glory and long life 
of his Majesty, the honor of the Parliament, the welfare of Great 
Britain, and every one of her colonies, and in particular for the peace 
of Jerusalem, of this my native country. 

Witiiam Wrace, Planter. 
“November 14th, 1769. 

“N. B. Though Mr. G. has forgot, or affects to forget, that the co- 
lonies of Virginia and New-York, have each voted a statue in honor 
of his Majesty, yet it lives in the remembrance of others. If he, and 
his loving and beloved friends, look upon my unseconded motion for 
that purpose, as having excited universal contempt, and rendered 
me both unpopular and odious, in what light must they consider the 
({ believe) unanimous opinions of those colonies, in favor of a propo- 
sition which I so unsuccessfully indeed made? So far was it from 
being in their consideration ‘at least a suspicious compliment’ to his 
sacred person, that it will prove to future generations ‘the purest love 
for and duty to him;’ that his subjects in those provinces were not 
devoid ‘of the most generous and delicate regard for his reputation 
with posterity,’ and that they were desirous by these means of perpe- 
tuating their sentiments of loyalty beyond the short existence of their 
own times, in a more permanent manner than words can.” 


Mr. Gadsden’s reply may be found in the Gazette of Nov. 
30th. The following is a rough draft of an answer toa 
letter from Lord Hillsborough, of which latter we are not in 
possession ! 
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“January 13th, 1770. 

“My Lord,—It gave me the utmost concern to be disappointed of 
returning an immediate answer by the packet that brought me the 
honor of your lordship’s letter. 

“Expression fails me to describe those sensations with which his 
Majesty’s singular grace and unparalleled condescension have filled 
my breast. Though nothing could be added to heighten those genu- 
ine sentiments of loyalty, fidelity and love for his sacred person and 
family with which my earliest youth was happily tinctured ; but this 
effusion of his goodness more than abundantly overpays me for every 
thing I may have done, for every thing it is possible for me hereafter 
to do to promote his service, and for which | most earnestly entreat 
your lordship to lay me, with all humility, duty and thanks, at his 
Majesty’s feet. 

“Whilst 1 am speaking with rapture at this signal display of his 
royal pleasure, so little merited on my part, 1 cannot suppress the 
feelings of a heart overwhelmed with so distinguishing a mark of 
your lordship’s favor extended towards me. To the latest period of 
my life 1 shall carry about me the most lively and grateful sense of 
your lordship’s general benevolence, politeness and generosity of soul, 
to me in particular exemplified in so unprecedented a manner. 

“After this, my lord, must not I blush at the very thought of deeli- 
ning such oflers, so graciously tendered, and accompanied with such 
circumstances as stamp an impression of the highest value upon 
them. The laudable object in your lordship’s view is the king’s ser- 
vice. No greater ambition can I aspire after than that of carrying 
your lordship’s idea and desire into execution, to the best of my abil- 
ities. But the times and temper of this province at present will not 
admit of my being instrumental in it. From the part I have acted, 
every determination in cases where those who espoused my political 
opinions might be concerned, artful malignity would construe into a 
partiality, and a steadiness to maintain the interests of the crown, 
would be surmised at least to proceed either from previous direction 
or the bias of my own mind. Might I prusume, so far as to suggest, 
lam persuaded that men, such as I am sure your lordship would 
make choice of, sent hither to fill the whole bench, by their being un- 
connected here, and strangers to our domestic disputes and difleren- 
ces, and therefore not liable to objections from thence, would have 
fewer difficulties to encounter in supporting their own character, and 
that station to which they had the honor of being appointed. 

“But, above all, my lord, what makes my acceptance impracticable, 
is the resolution I have lately formed, if I can do it without too much 
detriment to my private concerns, to quit the province, and to this I 
am now applying my attention. What has passed here since I had 
the honor of writing to your lordship, as to our resolutions, and the 
£1500 sterling, given by the Assembly for so flagrant a purpose, and 
with too apparent a design of giving offence, makes me desirous of 
spending the remainder of my days in the place of my education 
preferable to that of my nativity. 

“The honors your lordship has held forth to, and conferred upon 
me with so generous a hand will forever fix in my mind the most du- 
tiful obligations | am under to your lordship; they will be consider- 
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ed by me as the happiest incidents of my life, and to flatter myself with 
your lordship’s thinking me not unworthy of them will be my great. 
est glory. eo) 

“I shall indulge myself with that liberty your lordship is pleased 
to give me, of making known, with the utmost gratitude, his Majes- 
ty’s gracious intentions, not ostentatiously, but as an encouragement 
to others, that they may be stimulated to exert themselves in the dis. 
charge of that duty they owe to their king and country ; as this in- 
stance will manifest, that the well-meaning endeavors of the mean- 
est of his Majesty’s subjects, will never pass unnoticed by their most 
amiable sovereign. I am, &c.” 


The copy of the Minutes of his Majesty’s Council, and 
the reasons of the Hon. Henry Middleton for resigning his 
seat at the board, are public documents of value. As far as 
we can form an opinion of the general sense of Lord Hills. 
borough’s letter, in which Mr. Wragg is offered “his seat at 
Council,” and the word “re-admit” to a seat in Council used, 
and of the circumstances of Mr. Wragg’s suspension, with- 
out cause assigned by Governor Lyttleton, it would seem 
most probable that to re-place him in statu quo was the in- 
tention, and by this the suspension would have been an- 
nulled and Mr. Wragg have obtained the proper redress 
which was due him. 


“copy OF MINUTES OF HIS MAJESTY’S COUNCIL IN SOUTH-CAROLINA, 
In the Council Chamber, 
January, 1770. 

Present—His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, the Honorables 
Othniel Beale, Henry Middleton, Egerton Leigh, John Burn, Thos, 
Spottonie, Esqs. 

“His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor acquainted the Board, that it 
was some time since the Earl of Hillsborough had informed him, that 
his Majesty had been graciously pleased to order a mandamus to 
re-admit Mr. Wragg, of his Council in this province ; that by re- 
admission, he presumed was meant, to replace him in statu quo, for 
he had not received the royal mandamus. And as the honor of the 
Council, by Mr. Wragg’s suspension, by Governor Lyttleton, about 
twelve years ago, without the advice of Council or any reason as- 
signed, that hath come to public knowledge, appeared to have re- 
ceived a wound, his Majesty’s royal order to restore Mr. Wragg, 
could not but be very agreeable to the Board, and therefore he 
thought it his duty to communicate it to them. 

“That his Majesty having been pleased to order the Earl of Hills- 
borough, his Secretary of State for America, to repeat to Mr. Wragg 
his royal offer of the office of Chief Justice of this province, notwith- 
standing his having declined accepting of it last summer, his lord- 
ship, in obedience thereto, had wrote to Mr. Wragg, informing him 
that the king had observed with admiration and concern the manner 
and matter of Mr. Wragg’s letter, declining that office, and had 
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been pleased to command him, the Earl of Hillsborough, to press 
him still to accept of it, and of his seat at Council; but as no words 
could so well express his Majesty’s condescension and goodness as 
the Earl of Hillsborough’s letter, he had obtained Mr. Wragg’s 
leave to read it to the Board; and the same was read accordingly ; 
and his Honor, in order to show Lord Hillsborough’s zeal to prevail 
in this second offer, also communicated to the Board the following 
paragraph of a letter he had received from his lordship: 

“J take the liberty to exhort you to persuade Mr. Wragg to ac- 
cept of the office of Chief Justice; he comes into it in such circum- 
stances as are highly honorable to him; and I humbly think that he 
will show too much attention to factious calumny and detraction, if 
he should still be induced to a second refusal of so gracious an offer, 
as our amiable king commands me to make to him of that office and 
aseat at the Council Board, by this packet.’ 

“His Honor then observed, that it was with great concern he pro- 
ceeded to acquaint them that this extraordinary condescension of his 
Majesty, so politely urged by the Earl of Hillsborough, not presum- 
ing to mention his own arguments,* had not been powerful enough 
to prevail on Mr. Wragg to accept either of the office of Chief Jus- 
tice or his seat at this board, though nobody can be more sensibly 
aflected with the royal grace, or be more ready to devote his best 
services te the king’s commands. 

“His honor further informed the Board that the reason why he 
had not communicated this matter to them sooner, was because Mr. 
Wragg had desired it might not be made, till his final answer was 
gone to England, which was sent two days ago with Captain White. 

“The Board thereupon requested that the Earl of Hillsborough’s 
letter to Mr. Wragg, should be entered on the Council Journals, but 
his Honor informed them, he could not consent to that without Mr. 
Wragg’s particular permission for that purpose.” 

“Letter of the Hon. Henry Middleton to James Simpson, Esq. 

April 3d, 1770. 

“Sir—lI received a letter on Saturday, from Mr. Johnson, in which 
he tells me he was ordered by the Hon. the Upper House of Assem- 
bly to inform me, that they require my attendance in the Council 
clamber on the legislative business of the province, this morning, at 
ll o'clock. The gentlemen know very well what has obliged me to 
withdraw myself from the public service ; and I desire that you will 
acquaint them that I cannot consistently with the resolution I have 
taken, and which I am determined not to break through, give my at- 
tendance ; and asI think the Council have not been well treated, 
unless the disgrace they have suffered can be wiped off, nothing can 
induce me to take my seat again at the board; so shall, without the 
least reluctance, make use of the opportunity given me, and retire.” 


*We have a letter from the Lieutenant-Governor to Mr. Wragg, con- 
taining the arguments and persuasions here referred to, but it is so defaced 
and torn, and not being of much consequence, we have omitted the partial 
transcript we should have been obliged to have given of it. 

18 VOL, IV.—No. 7. 
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“To the Hon. William Bull. 
“September 14th, 1770, 

“Sir,—I am well informed that the king never gives precedency by 
mandamus, and that the last mandamus made out for Mr. W; 
to be of the Council, does not differ in the least from the common 
form ; and, therefore, the Earl of Hillsborough by telling your honor 
‘you are to re-admit him to a seat in Council,’ could not mean that 
Mr. Wragg should be replaced in statu quo, and only made use of 
the word re-admit as he had been formerly one of the Council, and 
his lordship would certainly have been more explicit, had it been in- 
tended ; and I am apt to believe the mandamus would have been 
produced, and that neither a seat in Council, nor the office of Chief 
Justice would hsve been refused by that gentleman. Nevertheless, 
as the honor of the Council has, in my _— received a wound, 
by the construction your honor was pleased to put upon that expres- 
sion in his lordship’s letter, when it was communicated to them on 
the 24th of January, and which, to their great dishonor, now stands 
upon the journal; and as some of the gentlemen, regardless of their 
own, and of the honor of the members who were absent, and from 
an undue and obsequious partiality to Mr. Wragg, when your honor 
had them read, on the 5th of March, for their re-consideration, thought 
proper to confirm the minutes, on account of which I had withdrawn 
myself from the board, and which are the record of our joint dis- 
grace, I shall betray a want of spirit should I meanly submit to the 
indignity and take my seat again at the board ; and, therefore, I do 
now hereby notify to your honor my resignation. I am, with due 
regard, sir, your honor’s most obedient, humble servant, 

Henry Mipp.eron.”* 


The following are simply letters of introduction, but their 
insertion may not be amiss in the view of this collection: 


“Hanover Square, April 2d, 1771. 

“Sir,—I take the liberty to introduce to you, by this letter, Mr. 
Gordon, the new Chief Justice of South esiben, a gentleman who, 
I doubt not, will soon appear to you to be deserving of your esteem 
and support. If I could entertain any doubt of Mr. Gordon’s acquit- 
ting himself, in the duties of his office, in a manner that will do honor 
to the king’s government, and give entire satisfaction to the province, 
I should have a sort of right to call upon you to assist him, as it 
would be owing to your repeated refusal, that a gentleman of that 
description did not fill this employment; but, as I am confident that 
will not be the case, I will only put you in mind, that the sending 


* Mr. Middleton’s objection to the construction, re-instating Mr. Wragg 
in the seat which he formerly held in Council, seems to have had reference 
to the point of etiquette and privilege. Under such construction Mr. Wragg 
would have taken precedence as eldest counsellor, with authority to sign 
the papers of Council—an act manifesting the possession of superior rank; 
and in case of a vacancy in the offices of Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor, would have taken rank as President and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Colony. 
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over gentlemen of the law from hence, is a measure of your own 
suggesting ; and after taking the farther liberty to recommend the 
learned assistant judge, Mr. Savage, (who accompanies Mr. — 
to your acquaintance, assure you of the high esteem with which 
am, sir, Your most obedient, humble servant, 
HILisporovucu.” 


“Hanover Square, April 2d, 1771. 
“Sir,—Mr. Haven, Naval Officer of Georgia, who is on his way to 
that province, has desired me to give him a letter of introduction to 
you. He has the honor to be already known to the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor, who has so much friendship and esteem for him, that he re- 
commended him to me for an office of importance in South Carolina, 
and although | did not think myself justified in concurring with his 
honor in that recommendation, it nevertheless made me desirous to 
serve Mr. Haven in another line, and I am sure he will think I do 
him a great additional service, if I can, by this letter, procure for him 
the honor of your acquaintance. I ought to make a thousand ex- 
cuses for the liberty I have now taken, but I expose myself to your 
censure of it with the less reluctance, as it gives me the opportunity 
of repeating the sentiments of real esteem and respect with which I 

am, sir, Your most obedient, humble servant, 
HILisporovucn.” 


Mr. Wragg in thus peremptorily returning the commis- 
sion of Chief Justice, and giving expression to sentiments 
which the proper spirit of public virtue, in an age and coun- 
try not over tainted with corruption, would dictate under 
circumstances such as those in which he was placed, did 
not arrogate to himself any peculiar honesty and magna- 
nimity, nor seek, by a parade of Jaudable motives, to indulge 
vanity, or promote self, any farther than in the proud con- 
victions of conscience at the performance of a duty, how- 
ever simple it might seem to him, and in the exultations of 
honor at the opportunity afforded him of silencing the calum- 
nies of political adversaries, and effectually rebutting the 
suspicion that “the hope of preferment had influenced his 
previous conduct.” We can conceive, and we trust that 
Carolinians generally can, of that “natural inclination and 
inbred loyalty unto virtue, which can serve her without a 
livery,” and would believe that more men than get credit for 
it are prompted by the nobler ambition, instead of the weaker 
or meaner,—worldly applause or worldly advantage. _Politi- 
cal opinion and party prejudice, however, are always ready 
to impute disreputable motives ; and as actions alone, with- 
out the accompaniment of reasons and sentiments, may not 
be sufficient to repel such imputations, a man’s necessary 
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association of the first person singular with those principles 
which he has made his guide, is in no wise censurable, as 
savoring of egotism, ostentation or magniloquence. De non 
apparentibus et non existentibus eadem est ratio, is a maxim 
not only in law but also in life. Men are judged of by hon- 
orable sentiments as well as by honorable actions, and to 
show the former is as good a thing as to show the latter ; in 
truth it is through the impression made by noble sentiments, 
conveyed in eloquent language, that men are aroused to no- 
ble actions. For ourselves, we have taken pleasure in giy- 
ing to the light the above matter, unnecessarily diffuse, as it 
may appear, upon a biographical event of little interest to us 
at this day, and whose character required no confirmation 
such as we have produced—a two-fold pleasure—in the 
farther illustration of this part of Mr. Wragg’s history which 
in Dr. Ramsay’s brief sketch is correctly, but only generally 
mentioned, and in rescuing, what little we may have of epis- 
tolary or other memoranda of the times, from the worms and 
the dampness. 

It is as well to mention here, before proceeding to the 
events of his life subsequent to the commencement of the 
American Revolution, that Mr. Wragg had married a second 
time, in Carolina, Henrietta Wragg, the daughter of Joseph 
Wragg and Judith Dubose, his first cousin, doubly related; 
and at the period of which we shall now treat his second 
family was quite young. 

“The events of his life subsequent to the commencement of the 
American Revolution,” writes Dr. Ramsay, “furnish a melancholy 
proof how quick the transition may be from popularity to the reverse, 
and that without any moral quilt. When the Carolinians, breaking 
through all the ties which had bound them to Great Britain, resolved 
to emancipate themselves from colonial dependence, they would have 
rejoiced to have had William Wragg for their co-adjutor. They 
respected and loved him for his many virtues, and depended on him 
as a countryman. They knew his rank—his influence—talents and 
eloquence. Their expectations of his co-operation were not realized. 
Being under the peculiar obligation of an oath of fidelity to the king, 
as one of his Council, and believing, as he said, that the popular 
measures adopted were hostile to the interests of the country, he re 
fused to sign the association and to take the oaths which were im- 
posed by the favorers of the new order of things. Of his sincerity— 
the upright tenor of his life, and the ties of birth, tamily and fortune, 
which all attached him to Carolina, preclude every ground of sus 
picion. When called upon he gave reasons for his refusal.”* 


* The Provincial Association was in these words:—“the actual com- 
mencement of hostilities against this continent by the British troops, in the 
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As a specimen of fine writing the following paper is en- 
titled to take its stand among those of a similar public cha- 
racter which have appeared in other times and countries, 
upon great political occasions, and been commemorated in 
history and literature. It has never, hitherto, appeared in 
print. ‘There is in it a striking conciseness, simplicity, pre- 
cision and force ; the sentiments and diction are elegant, and 
even fall not far short of the sublime : 


bloody scene on the 19th of April last, near Boston—the increase of arbi- 
trary impositions from a wicked and despotic ministry—and the dread of 
insurrections in the colonies—are causes, sufficient to drive an oppressed 
ople to the use of arms. We, therefore, the subscribers, inhabitants of 
foath-Carolina, holding ourselves bound by that most sacred of all obliga- 
tions, the duty of good citizens towards an injured country, and thoroughly 
convinced, that, under our present distressed circumstances, we shall be 
justified before God and man, in resisting force by foree—do unite ourselves 
under every tie of religion and honor, and associate as a band in her de- 
fence, against every foe—hereby, solemnly engaging, that whenever our 
continental or provincial Councils, shall decree it necessary, we will go 
forth, and be ready to sacrifice our lives and fortunes to secure her freedom 
and safety. This obligation, to continue in force, antil a reconciliation 
shall take place, between Great Britain and America, upon constitutional 
principles—an event which we most ardently desire. And we will hold all 
those persons inimical to the liberties of the colomes, who shall refuse to 
subscribe this association.” On the 22d day of June, 1775, a resolution of 
the provincial Congress was brought into action by the general committee, 
which prescribed that the general committee in Charleston should summon 
all persons to appear before them, who refused to sign the association, and 
upon their refusal, or not offering such reasons in justification of their refu- 
sal, as shall be deemed satisfactory; the general committee were directed 
to make such order as they should think consistent with sownd policy, This 
wording of the resolution met the views of the more moderate among the 
patriots, because they would give an opening for extending mild conduct to 
non-subscribers ; while the others, who were for adopting vigorous measures, 
were better pleased, because under due construction, whatever they might 
do in pursuance of the resolution, would be sanctioned under the meaning 
of sound policy. In pursuance of this resolution, the general committee 
having had returns of all the non-associators in Charleston, they caused 
them to appear before them on the 22d day of July, offering each of them 
the association for signature ; telling them to use their pleasure whether to 
sign or not, and, if they refused to sign, directing them to offer their rea- 
sons for so doing. Twenty-two of these non-associators appeared—refused 
to sign, and assigned their reasons. The principal of these were, William 
Wragg—Thomas Knox Gordon, Chief Justice—Edward Savage, Charles 
Matthews Cosslett, John Tewtrell, and Wm. Gregory, Assistant Judges— 
Thomas Skottowe, one of the Council and Secretary of the Province— 
James Simpson, Attorney General—Mr. Innis, the Governor’s Secretary— 
George Roupell, Deputy Post Master for the Southern Department—Robt. 
Dalway Haliday, Collector of the Port of Charleston—Colonel Probart 
Howarth, Governor of Fort Johnson—James Trail, Clerk of the Court of 
Common Pleas in Charleston—Rich. Lambton, Deputy Auditor General— 
George Milligan, Chief Surgeon for all his Majesty’s forces in this Pro- 
vinee—and John Morris, Comptroller of the Customs.” Drayton’s Me- 
moirs, Vol. I, p. 313. 
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“REASONS GIVEN BY WILLIAM WRAGG TO THE GENERAL COMMITTEE 
FOR HIS REFUSING TO SIGN THE ASSOCIATION, JULY 22p, 1775. 

“Having had the happiness of living in a free country, I have hith- 
erto enjoyed my life, liberty and property, and, what is superior to 
them all an opportunity of thinking, speaking and acting agreeable 
to my own sentiments in all cases, not repugnant to the laws, and not 
subversive of the good of society. In consequence of this upon the 
best exercise of my judgment, and from the delicacy of my situation, 
under no tie of place or interest, but under the strongest obligations 
of gratitude for the favorable notice taken of me by his Majesty, 1 
have declined signing the association. 

“Not concurring in opinion with the preamble, the promissory, or 
declaratory part of it, 1 cannot, after many, very many readings of 
it, give my assent to it. 

“And when I assert that mo man’s assent can be forced, or com- 
pelled, you know, sir, that I found my assertion upon the authority 
of two of the most acute and solid reasoners that ever existed :— 
Mr. Locke, in his Essay upon the Human Understanding—and Dr. 
Clarke, in various parts of his works; and which, in one of his ser- 
mons particularly, he illustrates in this striking manner. “To at- 
tempt to influence the will by force, is like applying sounds to the 
eyes, or colors to the ears; the absurdity in both cases is exactly the 
same; for as nothing aflects the eyes but light, nor the ears but 
sounds, so nothing aflects the will and understanding, but reason and 
judgment.’ 

“Men may entertain different thoughts with regard to the welfare 
of the province ; but he must be most absurd, and the most consum- 
mate of all blockheads, who, having an interest in it, could wish any 
misfortune to befall it, or that it should be deprived of its just rights 
and real privileges. 

“[ should look upon myself with the greatest abhorrence, and 
ought to be treated by mankind with the utmost detestation, if 1 was 
capable, upon any consideration, of subscribing to an opinion contrary 
to the dictates of my judgment. 

“These, sir, are my reasons, and the principles upon which I have 
acted ; the consequences of them I am ready to abide by, and shall 
be able here and every where else, to give a good account of my 
faith. 

“The messenger of the committee, upon the 11th August, showed 
me an oath to the following effect, (telling me he was not permitted 
to let me take a copy of it,) and summoned me to attend a sub-com- 
mittee of seven persons upon the 15th :— I, A. B. do solemnly swear, 
upon the Holy Evangelists of Almighty God, that during the present 
unhappy disputes between Great Britain and America, I will not, 
directly or indirectly, by deed, word or writing, attempt to counteract 
or oppose the proceedings of the people in North America, and pat- 
ticularly in this my native province.’ Being asked by Mr. Charles 
Pinckney, the Chairman, whether I was inclined to take the afore- 
said oath, I answered in the negative—paused some time,—and not 
being asked for my reasons, withdrew. Finding afterwards that 
some gentlemen had given their reasons, before the sub-committee 
rose, 1 acquainted them that I had not come unprepared to give 
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mine, but was unwilling to take up their time unnecessarily, as | 
should be heard of course upon their report, and as they told me 
they acted ministerially, and would make a faithful report; but I 
have never been called upon to give any. What I was prepared to 
say was to the following eflect : 

“] have three objections to the taking this oath— 

“Ist, To the words of it as being too general; because it enjoins 
an implicit obedience to every proceeding that may be adopted in 
America, however partial, however injurious, nay, how sanguinary 
soever it may be. It obliges to an acquiescence in, and approbation 
of any future act, which cannot be an object of my present considera- 
tion, and which, if now known, might with reason be excepted out of 
it. It exceeds the cruelty of the oath ez officio, for that pre-supposes 
a guilt already contracted ; this attempts to infer a condemnation for 
what is not now a crime, but which by transferring it to some sub- 
sequent resolution may become one; and a breach of the oath in- 
curred by a retrospect, for what was not even a malum prohibitum at 
the time of taking it. It is to every purpose swearing in verba ma- 
gistri. Similar to this was the publishing the Canons in Scotland, 
before the Liturgy, in 1635. Some of them directed an observance 
of and compliance with the Liturgy, and obedience was enjoined, 
before they knew what it contained. 

“2d. It is illegal—for no oath can be imposed or administered but 
by the authority of the Common Law or by Act of Parliament. Any 
other are called nova tormenta quam sacramenta; if taken, they are 
coram non judice; and those who administer them, without that 
sanction, are guilty ofa high contempt. Upon this principle, Lord 
Say and Lord Brook refused, in the presence of Charles L., to take 
the oath and make the protestation that was desired, saying that it 
was against law to impose any oath or protestation which were not 
enjoined by law, and that it was betraying the common liberty to 
submit to it. 

“3d. If taken, it would be totally inefficacious, according to the 
writers upon the law of nature and nations. For they hold, that to 
render an oath valid, the obligation must be lawful. Therefore it is 
of no effect, if the subject of it be repugnant to the natural, divine, 
or any humanlaw. And an instance is given in David, who, having 
sworn to destroy the house of Nabal, and being pacified by the in- 
tercession of Abigail, thanked God that he had been hindered from 
amore sinful performance of a sinful engagement. 

“They likewise hold, that a prior obligation, truly valid, cannot be 
amulled by a subsequent oath. Thus, for a man to swear that he 
will not pay a just debt, can be no prejudice to the claim of the cre- 
ditor. I have already sworn to defend his Majesty King George II. 
to the utmost of my power, against all attempts whatsoever, which 
shall be made against his person, crown or dignity. The words and 
design of the oath proposed are plainly incompatible with this former 
engagement. The first having wens indisputably lawful when taken, 
the other must not only be a mere nullity in itself; but the taking it 
would show a readiness in me to comply with any other oath upon 
any future occasion, equally unlawful, and in contradiction to this. 
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Then let any one judge what reliance could be had upon a man of 
so unsettled and flexible a conscience. 

“These reasons applyed to the case of my allegiance which is in- 
separable from me, manifestly show the impropriety of your admin- 
istering, or of my taking it. 

Let me add, that at my time of day you well know how little good 
or harm I can do to any cause. I have long withdrawn myself trom 
all public concerns—my actions are daily open to you—my corres- 
pondence, even with my distant and intimate acquaintance, 1s discon- 
tinued—my intentions and conduct have no tendency towards oppo- 
siton—and if I differ in opinion with you, I differ without disguise or 
reserve, neither insiduously nor malevolently. But [ cannot renounce 
but with life, the noble prerogative of speaking freely in a free coun- 
try—a prerogative exercised by the Lords Chatham and Camden 
with the most unbounded latitude, without any interdiction, ab aqua 
el igni. 

“State fairly wherein my offence consists—be explicit in specifying 
the punishment; and let it be banishment or death, I shall neither en- 
deavor to evade or avoid it, but bear it with the fortitude and resig- 
nation that innocence and religion will, I trust, inspire me with. 

“Fiat Justitia, raat Coelum.” 


The manuscript from which this is printed is in Mrs. 
Wragg’s handwriting. There is another copy, which was 
presented, among other papers of Mr. Wragg, to the Charles- 
ton Library Collection of Manuscripts. The following rough 


draft was found in Mr. Wragg’s handwriting. It is expressed 
in much stronger language than the above, and is curious, 
as it appears to be wholly a private record of thoughts and 
feelings struggling for an utterance, and at the same time is 
written with an evident care, as if in anticipation of some 
future use; 


“My intention was to have expressed myself with the following 
additions and variations to what I said to the general committee, 
upon 22d July, 1775, but their phrenzy and heat were so violent and 
intemperate, that 1 thought moderation would have the best effect, 
and produce at least a milder treatment than what those gentlemen 
who differed from them have experienced, from their most cruel and 
unjust proceedings. By way of introduction, ‘Sir, saving and re- 
serving to myself all benefit of exception to the manifold errors and 
inconsistencies you have been repeating, for answer, I say,’ that 
having had the happiness, (see the foregoing.) 

“But you, instead of promoting unity of spirit in the bond of peace, 
are enforcing unity of opinion in the bond of ignorance, or unity ol 

yractice in the bond of hypocrisy. Suppose your deliberations had 
een employed in religion, in lieu of politics, and you had determin- 
ed to establish popery, could you have expected a conformity to 
your opinion by the enthusiast of the white meeting, or the plumbeus 
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homo of St. Philips? but as the pure, genuine and undefiled reli- 
gion is become a mere stalking-horse to many, one ought not to be 
too sanguine in believing that martyrdom would have been preferred 
toa compliance with your decree ; therefore let me suppose a more 
immediately feeling case, that you had ordered every person of every 
denomination to be castrated, would your sentence have been thought 
reasonable ? Could you have expected a submission to it? And yet 
I would undertake to produce stronger reasons for such a step, than 
can be urged for the necessity of my subscribing your association, in 
contradiction to my well known and avowed principles. 

“It is notorious, that [ have sacrified my interest, and that perhaps 
agreeably to the inclination of the province. I have this consolation 
in having done it, that | had thereby the opportunity of bringing 
shame and confusion upon those abject spirits, who in an unmanly, 
disingenuous and ill-grounded manner insinuated, that the conduct 
of every man differing in opinion with them was influenced by lucra- 
tive and mercenary motives. He must be a very weak or a very 
wicked man, and know very little of me, who thinks me capable of 
surrendering my judgment, my honor and my conscience upon any 
considerations whatever. 

“The terrors you have thrown out, I despise ; they have only 
taught me to think lightly of Indian barbarities, when I find your 
modern refinements upon Christian principles of tenderness and cha- 
rity to your fellow-creatures, have pronounced every man who dis- 
sents from you, to be an ‘object of public resentment ;’ thereby giving 
encouragement to the basest of men, to raise merit to themselves by 
destroying, though not the best, perhaps the most innocent members 
of the community, even too, without the least evidence of their using 
the unavailing means to counteract measures they confess they ut- 
terly abhor. 

“But notwithstanding these unchristian threats— 

tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium 
Mente quatit solida. 

“Though I am obliged to consider every man here as a Machiavel 
in the deep mysteries of government, yet, as I have good reason to 
think they are not all acquainted with my quotation, I make no doubt 
you, sir, will explain it to them in their several mother tongue.” 

“On the 27th July, the general committee began to con- 
sider the reasons of the non-associators. They commenced 
with Mr. Wragg, who was of a very respectable standing in 
the colony, being a gentleman of liberal education—much 
esteemed for his social virtues, and possessing a large and 
independent fortune, and having considered his reasons, 
they determined them not satisfactory. On the next day, 
they deliberated upon what order should be made respecting 
him, ‘consistent with sound policy; but after a long and 
violent debate, all that could be obtained was that he should 

19 VOL. 1V.—No. 7. 
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take the following oath of neutrality.”* ‘This was the oath 
mentioned and objected to in the above written reasons. The 
non-associators upon their refusal to take this oath were de- 
clared inimical to the liberties of the colonies. ‘They were 
ordered to surrender up their arms, and on the 23d of August 
their names were ordered to be published, and they were in. 
terdicted from all intercourse, except for provisions in market, 
or business in the public offices. Mr. Wragg was first con- 
fined to his house in the city—his arms, viz: one gun, one 
pair of pistols, and tw ‘o swords, having been previously taken 
from him. On the first of September, he was ordered to 
confinement at his plantation on Ashley river. 

The following letter to Henry Laurens, Esq., at that time 
President of the Council of Safety, shows that Mr. Wragg 
thought he was rather too hastily dealt with. It was alto- 
gether a conscientious persuasion that it was criminal to ad- 
minister or take an oath not enjoined by law, and that by so 
doing he should betray the common liberty; and not an un- 
willingness to give assurances of neutrality, or any hostile 
intention against the associators, which made him decline 
the oath. The impartial inquirer into the history of those 
proceedings, must, however, give the associators credit for 
having acted with as much ‘moderation as was consistent 
with sound policy and the urgent reasons of the crisis. It 
was a time for action. He was either an enemy, or would 
be suspected of being such covertly, who did not give open 
and undisguised assurance that he would not, directly or in- 
directly, by word, deed or writing, attempt to counteract or 
oppose the proceedings of the people of North America, An 
oath to this efiect was the most simple and certain test. It 
went to the point. It was equivalent to a renunciation of the 
oaths of former allegiance to the king’s government. ‘This 
renunciation Mr. Wragg was unwilling to make, and he con- 
sidered such an oath illegal—criminal. Had his honor merely 
been required, he, with other gentlemen, natives of the pro- 
vince, and possessing the same ties, there is much reason to 
think, had it been their wish or their fate to remain in Ameri- 
ca, would either have preserved an inviolate neutrality, or, 
possibly, as was the case with some, have afterwards given in 
their adherence to the America cause. An assurance thus 
given, would not have been incompatible with the allegi- 


* Drayton’s Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 315. 
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ance they might still have professed to the king—as in the 
case of a parole d'honneur with prisoners of war. In the 
case of Lieutenant Governor Bull, who was a native of the 
province, the associators evinced much generosity. ‘Some 
of the general committee were despatched to him, with a 
tender of the association for signature or refusal. But this 
respectable gentleman told them, ‘that he wished as well to 
the country as any one, and both his heart and his hand 
were with it. But, cireumstanced as he had been and still 
was, even you, gentlemen, (said he,) would look upon me 
in an odd light, were I to subscribe an instrument of the 
kind’ The gentlemen felt the force of these sentiments, 
from a high public officer, whom they had long respected 
and esteemed, and, in compassion to his siuation, they fore- 
bore pressing him any farther on the subject.”* The letter, 
which it is time we should, produce, is characterized, like 
other of Mr. Wrage’s writings, by much felicity of language. 
There are passages in it of considerable beauty, remarka- 
ble for their classic simplicity and sententious eloquence ; 
and the calmness and sincerity with which it concludes are 
affecting : 
“To Henry Laurens, Esq. in answer to one from him of Sept. 1.f 
“Se eptember 5th, 1775. 

“Sir,—I return you thanks for the letter I received from you, and 
for those expressions of civility you was pleased to make use of. Old 
as | am, I yet hope to see a return of those haleyon days, which you 
so truly and so emphatically stile happier times 

“As to the possibility of your defining a contingency, or that a de- 

claration from you as a man of sense, to whom reasons had been of- 
fered, and upon whom they were capable of operating, should con- 
clude any opinion of the ‘Committee, were too absurd to present 
themselves to my imagination. I considered it only as your senti- 
ment; in which I was confirmea by what you said to Mr. Justice 
Savage, who peremptorily asserting he would suffer any thing rather 
than subscribe, you observed to him, that you believed there was no 
intention that he sheuld sufler. I claim no further benefit from it, 
than the happiness of thinking that you attended to the reasons 
given, and that they made an impression upon your judgment. For 
Tam persuaded you were fully convinced that it was not in the power 
of any body of men to force my signing; and that though you could 
not be certain of the event of an absolute contingency, you might, 
notwithstanding, from your own feelings hazard a probable conjec- 
ture upon what you had heard. But no more of that. 


* Drayton’s Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 317. 
+ Mr. Wragg took Mr. Laurens’ letter with him, when he sailed for Eng- 
land; it is therefore lost. 
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“In relation to my desire of personally addressing the committee, 
they have themselves taken care to make it altogether unnecessary 
and ineffectual; for to render it of any use, the leave should have 
been given before the passing their sentence. The chairman of their 
sub-committee did not perform his duty to them, nor keep his word 
with me, when he promised to make a faithful report. For though 
what he reported was true, that the gentlemen had refused to take 
the oath, yet it was not the whole truth; because | told him I was 
prepared to give my reasons against it, and made no doubt, as he 
said they acted ministerially only, that 1 should be heard upon his 
report. 

“The Emperor Nerva was deified, sir, for uniting the two words 
Imperium et Libertas. Can the committee then lay claim to immor- 
tality by a separation of them? Can liberty be worth contending 
for, or ever preserved, when the first principles, and the essential 
foundations of it are violated? Was it the practice, in the happier 
times you speak of, to condemn first, and afterwards to have the for- 
mality of a hearing? Is it consistent with justice and humanity? 
Does it not carry with it the strongest marks of despotism to deter- 
mine, in a case too little short, I find, of capital, without the fullest 
evidence? ‘Is this the noble plan of power and liberty delivered 
down from our renowned forefathers ?’ 

“The reasons | could have urged about the arms, stand upon the 
same foundations. Your determination has here also taken the lead; 
and it is too late for a man that is hanged to assign reasons against 
the injustice of his doom. Therefore, to avoid being troublesome to 
you, I pass them by in silence. 

“I have not signed the association—I have not taken the oath—I 
have seen your sentence, and am still at a loss to know my offence. 
You will permit me to say your proscription and interdiction = 
yress the very cause of my objection. You would have the world 
velieve, by representing me ‘as refusing to give such assurances as 
appeared expedient to require of me,’ that 1 had hostile intentions 
against the associators. Now, if you would ingenuously have pub- 
lished what the assurance was that you thought expedient, and have 
given the words of the oath tendered to me, they would have seen, 
and those who had any reading would have known the true reason 
of it. 

“It was not that I declined being neutral, since I could not act with 
you against my honor and my conscience, but it proceeded from a 
firm persuasion that it was criminal to administer or take an oath 
not enjoined by law; and that I should, as many patriots and friends 
to the constitution have before said, betray the common liberty by 
submitting to it. Besides, it degrades, and too much lessens the valor 
of the associators, by insinuating fears from the formidable power of 
twenty gentlemen, whose age, disposition, and the education of most 
of them have not formed them for enterprises of this kind. Those 
who smile at this pretended cause of apprehension may, perhaps, 
dive into the real, and not very deep motives of it. The gist of any 
crime in me must be by pursuing a conduct to oppose your measures 
by force. Now, pray sir, what steps can you trace that indicate any 
such design in me ? 
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“] shall comply with your order in going to my plantation before 
the expiration of the week; whither [ shall carry with me the most 
hearty, nay, self-interested wishes for the welfare of the province, and 
the sense I have of your politeness. lam, &c.” 


In pursuance of this order, Mr. Wragg, on the 8th Sept., 
retired to his house in the country, and his house and offices 
in town were converted into barracks. At this sickly sea 
son, when life is risked, and health is almost certain to suffer 
by the fever, which the malaria of the swamps engenders, 
did the cruel circumstances of the times compel Mr. Wragg 
to sequester himself and family in the country. From this 
date until July, 1777, there appears to reign an interval of 
solemn tranquility—of gloomy obscurity in this part of his 
career. But one solitary record fills up that silent space, 
and that of a sad and private kind, which only lends a deep- 
erand more melancholy gloom to this period of profound 
and embittered repose. Nearly all his family took the fever, 
and two of his younger children died. ‘To these afflictions 
were added others of a private character also painful and to 
be lamented—a family misunderstanding with his daughters 
by his former marriage, one of whom was married to Mr. 
John Matthews, afterwards Governor :—of which unhappy 
difference Mrs. Wragg, in a letter to a friend in England, 
says: “that it proved a much heavier trial to him, than any 
of the numerous public ones with which he was afflicted, as 
it wounded him in the tenderest part.” Thus surrounded, 
by political evils without—at home beset by domestic mis- 
fortunes—immured in a solitude isolating him from the pub- 
lic events of the day, which, at this time, began to crowd 
before the eye in glorious succession on the historic page, 
he who so Jately occupied so prominent a position in the 
public consideration, seems to escape almost entirely from 
our view ; and this interval which witnessed the glorious 
defeat of the British fleet off Sullivan’s Island, and the for- 
midable opposition of the insurgent- kingsrnen of the back 
country, discloses no evidence of his having, in any way, 
by deed or writing, taken any part in the public affairs. 

On the 13th Feb’y, 1777, the Provincial Congress passed 
an act, “establishing an oath of abjuration and allegiance,” 
to the following effect: “acknowledging that the State of 
South Carolina is, and of right ought to be, a free, indepen- 
dent and sovereign State, and that the people thereof owe 
no allegiance or obedience to George III. King of Great 
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Britain,—renouncing and abjuring such allegiance, &c.— 
and swearing to support and defend, to the utmost, &c., 
the said State against the said George, &c.—to bear true 
faith and allegiance to the said State, and to maintain and 
defend the freedom thereof.” Any person refusing to take 
this oath, was ordered, within sixty days, or as soon as may 
be thereafter, to be sent off from the State, taking with them 
their families if they pleased, at the public expense, (except 
those who were able to pay their own expenses,) and they 
were at liberty to sell and dispose of their estates, and to 
carry the amount and produce with them. This act made 
it treason to return to the State.* 

On the Ist of July, 1777, Mr. Wragg, in compliance 
with an order of the Governor and Council banishing him 


* This act was printed for the first time from the original manuscript, in 
Cooper’s Collection of Statutes at large of the State of South-Carolina. In 
1778 another act was passed, “enforcing an assurance of allegiance and f- 
delity to the State.” All persons neglecting or refusing to take the oath 
prescribed in the former act, within the time mentioned, and remaining in 
the State for more than sixty days thereatter, were rendered incapable of 
exercising any profession, trade, art or mystery in the State, or of buying, 
or selling, or acquiring, or conveying any property whatever; and all pro- 
perty so bought, &c. was declared forfeited, and ordered to be disposed of— 
one half to the informer, and the other half to the State; likewise, for every 
such act prohibited, the transgressor forfeited one hundred pounds to the 
State. Any person or persons refusing the oath, and departing, according 
to law, might appoint attorney, to be approved of by the Commander-in- 
Chief, who should sell and dispose of all their estate, and within twelve 
months transmit all sums arising therefrom to their principal; or on their 
failure to do so within that time, they became forfeited to the State. This 
act repealed the first clause of the former act. 

In 1782 another act was passed, “for disposing of certain estates, and ban- 
ishing certain persons therein mentioned,” whose offences are declared 
under certain heads, and whose names are given on the several lists. Some 
of these names were subsequently struck off the lists, their cases, upon peti- 
tion, being favorably determined. 

In 1784 a final act, for the restoring of estates subject to confiscation 
under former acts, was passed, under the recommendation of Congress to 
the States, “to re-consider and revise their laws regarding confiscation, s0 
as to render the said laws perfectly consistent, not only with justice and 
equity, but with that spirit of conciliation which, on the return of peace, 
should universally prevail.” By this act the estates of persons mentioned 
in lists No. 1,2 and 3, which had not been sold by the commissioners, were 
restored, and their banishment repealed. The estates of No. 1 and 3 were, 
under a proviso, amerced twelve per cent.; and, by another proviso, those 
persons on the same lists who had held military commissions at any time 
during the war, were disqualified from election to offices in the government, 
or to places of trust, for the period of seven years. The list of persons in 
the act of *82 were—No. 1, “Such as were known to be subjects of his 
Britannic Majesty.” No.2, “Those who did, immediately after the surren- 
der of the garrison of Charleston, withdraw themselves from the allegiance 
which they owed to their country, and desirous of evincing their attachment 
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from the State, having embarked on board the Commerce, 
Capt. Moncrief, bound to Amsterdam, passed the bar, and 


to the king of Great Britain, congratulated Sir Henry Clinton, and Ma- 
riot Arbuthnot, Esq., on the reduction of that fortress.” No. 3, “Others 
who also withdrew themselves from their allegiance, anxiously desirous of 
establishing the British government in this State, and who did request to 
be embodied and permitted to serve as royal militia.” No. 4, (whose estates 
were not restored, and whose banishment not repealed by act of ’84,) 
“Those who were so thoroughly attached to British interests, and so lost 
to the feelings of humanity and their duty to the State, as to congratulate 
the Earl of Cornwallis on the success of his Britannic Majesty’s arms, and 
to glory in the blood of their countrymen, shed by the enemies of American 
Independence.” No. 5, “Those who still hold, or have held commissions 
under his Britannic Majesty, and are now with the enemy.” No, 6, “Others 
who have not only voluntarily avowed their allegiance to his Britannic 
Majesty, but by the general tenor of their conduct manifested their attach- 
ment to the British government, and proved themselves inveterate enemies 
of the State.” 

The act of ’84 also provided, that “in all and every case wherein the es- 
tate of any person aforesaid, hath been sold by the commissioners, on a 
eredit of five years, and the purchaser was unwilling to give up the pur- 
chase, then the commissioners of the treasury, or of forfeited estates, are 
authorised and required to pay on demand, to said persons on said lists, all 
such indents and specie as they the said treasurer or commissioners have or 
may receive from the said purchaser.” 

Also, “that the price of negroes taken and sold, or monies received by 
virtue of any law or public authority of the State be allowed in discount of 
amercement.” 

In 1776 the sedition act was passed which inflicted forfeiture of life and 
estate upon such persons as joined or in any manner encouraged or abetted 
the enemy. 

Section 5th of the “act for disposing of certain estates and banishing 
certain persons therein mentioned,” ordained, that “whereas sundry persons 
who refused to take said oaths, have neglected to sell their estates, or have 
returned since and again acquired estates—be it enacted that ali the estates 
and property of all persons, excepting those who were prevented from complying 
wilh the laws above mentioned by death, who have neglected to sell their estates 
or who have returned since and acquired estates, shall be, and they are 
hereby vested in the commissioners aforesaid,” &c. 

Mr. Wragg’s estate thus was not, either before or after his death, (Mrs. 
Wragg falling into possession, and doing nothing herself to incur forfeiture, ) 
afiected by any of the above enactments. Generally, the laws tpon these 
subjects in our State were as humane and mild as was consistent with the 
policy requiring them. The enactments of 1752 were, in their spirit, retalia- 
tory for injuries sustained, and are to be viewed in the light of simple re- 
prisals during a period when the exhausted resources of the State and the 
laws of self-preservation called for an energetic measure of the kind. Thus 
the preamble, after setting forth the devastations suffered by American pro- 
perty, during the time that the British arms were in the ascendancy in the 
State, declares, that “it is therefore inconsistent with public justice and 
policy, to afford protection any longer to the property of British subjects, 
and reasonable to apply the same towards alleviating and lessening the 
burdens and expenses of the war, which must otherwise fall very heavy on 
the distressed inhabitants of this State.” See Statutes at large of the State 
of South-Carolina, Vol. 1. pp. 135,147. Vol. IV. pp. 343, 516, 553, 624, for 
these acts. 
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looked for the last time on the fading shores of his native 
land. Mrs. Wragg did not accompany him, as it was ne- 
cessary that she should remain to see after his affairs. It 
was intended that she should, after these were settled, short- 
ly follow him. He took only his young son with him, and 
a faithful servant man—a negro, named ‘Tom, whom we 
shall have occasion soon to mention again. “Wm. Wragg,” 
says Dr. Ramsay, “left his country and family with the sen- 
sibilities of a fond husband, and affectionate father, and at 
the same time with the feelings of a persecuted man.” ‘The 
following letters which he wrote to his wife, while on board, 
are deeply impressed with his feelings on the occasion : 
(No date.) 

“My dearest Henny,—We are very much indebted to Mr. Hom 
for a pilot, for otherwise we must have remained here, perhaps some 
time, as we are told there is to be anembargo. We are now on our 
way, and I make no doubt shall get safely over the bar, from whence 
1 apprehend I shall not be able to write. 1 am_ infinitely indebted to 
Bull for his past conduct and future promises towards you. The 
only consolation I can receive in my much lamented absence from 
you, is by indulging the thoughts of your meeting with every assist- 
ance and every civility from those that both you and I regard. Billy 
and I are both well, thank God, and not yet affected by sea-sickness. 
You will remember me in the kindest manner to our mutual friends, 
and more particularly to your brother and sister. I pray, and shall 
incessantly do so, that the Almighty will give you and the children 
health, fortitade of mind, a resignation to his will, and every happi- 
ness that the most deserving of mortals can, through his permission, 
enjoy. Accept my heretofore plighted, and never-failing love for you 
and yours; every thought and action of my life I dedicate to your 
welfare. The inestimable loss I sustain fills me with affliction ; and 
yet I derive comfort from the consciousness of thinking that I have, 
upon the most mature consideration, done what we both resolved 
upon, as the most prudent step to be taken. I flatter myself the issue 
of it may be for our general advantage. Remember my love for you 
and forget not my deep affliction. My dearest treasure, farewell! 
Bill insists upon my asking you how you do. I comply with his re- 
quest, though I can have no answer, besides my knowing already 
too well what you feel. My sensations sympathise with your's. | 
seal this with my tears, and most sincere prayers for you, and the 
next moment must endeavor at putting on a composed behaviour— 
how difficult the task! In the utmost anguish of heart I bid you 
adieu.” 

“My dearest love,—What shall I say ? How is it possible but that 
your kind remembrance of, and advice to us should produce tears, 
the now only, though ineffectual comfort I can find? I was not in- 
sensible of what I had to encounter, for | well knew what I was to 
lose, and how little 1 was able to bear it, * * * * * * * 
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“[ mention these circumstances at Billy’s repeated request, as I 
must do, for the same reason, his love and remembrance of every 
body, black and white, by name; desiring with the most expres- 
sive signs, that you would be careful of yourself and his sisters. Let 
my entreaties, for that purpose, be added to his. For the first time, 
and from the effect it has upon you, I wish to be out of your sight, 
though not of your mind’seye. I cannot refrain, in our present state, 
from casting a frequent, though too distant a look at you; and if you 
hear nothing further from me, you will conclude that I am precluded 
by inability alone from sea-sickness, and not from an unwillingness to 
tell you, though perhaps I should suppress it, that you will be at that 
time, and in every other moment almost of my life, the object con- 
stantly in my view. Consider this, and recollect every consequence 
deducible from it. I may have said too much, yet I cannot say 
enough. Every sense I have, is confined to you and yours. I am 
too deeply atlected with the contemplation. Permit me, therefore, to 
resolve all in these compendious words; that it is from the intimate 
and thorough knowledge I have of your goodness and affection to- 
wards me, that all the felicity I can propose in life centers entirely in 
your welfare, to which all my wishes and endeavors tend. God for- 
ever protect and preserve you; this is the sincere prayer of your dis- 
consolate husband ! 

June 26. 

“Billy urges me to mention Tom’s love, regard and good wishes 
where respectively due. 

“Qur small party return you their compliments and good wishes.” 


“My dearest Henny,—After a day and night of infinite anxiety, 1 
have this morning the satisfaction to hear that you escaped unhurt, 
though not without receiving some injury to your shutters. I am 
told there are to be further repetitions ot these festivities, as they call 
them. I can only recommend an attention to the delicacy of your 
situation, and the preservation of yourself and children. I did not 
learn whether you addressed the persons that were desirous of in- 
sulting you. Your own fortitude and presence of mind will, I am 
persuaded, be your greatest security and protection, independent of 
your next door neighbor’s fictitious declarations to serve you, and 
who, it seems, got possession, as I imagined she would, of your house 
yesterday. I say no more—the day may come! 

“Your advice to me is very salutary ; I will endeavor, and hope to 
succeed, to practise it; it is a difficulty I am not altogether equal to, 
but my relative duties make the attempt necessary ; my happiness 
is so interwoven with your welfare, that I shall bid an entire farewell 
to it, if any accident befalls you. Billy is well, and much caressed ; 
poor child, he told Mr. Rhind last night he could ery for his mamma 
but knew it would be of no service to her ; indeed he utters many 
expressions of affection, and | make no doubt but his love will ce-ope- 
rate with his duty in future. May the Almighty shed his choicest 
blessings upon you and all the children, Amen, with all my heart! 
20 VOL. IV.—No. 7. 
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Keep me in your remembrance, and be assured of my most ardent 


and invariable love for you. 
Yours, most sincerely.” 


No date—-endorsed, 


“By the hands of Mr. Bull, to whom I refer you for some par- 
ticulars.” 

“My dearest Henny,—-The concern I had upon me, from an appre- 
hension that you would be insulted, still dwells with me, from the in- 
formation given us that a repetition of it may be expected again on 
Friday next. It is impossible for any one, not present, to advise 
what is to be done in critical occasions; but, in general, | think, | 
should never conform to any thing that could indicate the least ap- 
probation of the measures that have been unhappily adopted. If 
you are to be made an innocent sufferer, God’s will be done ; pre- 
serve but your lives, and let them destroy the house entirely if they 
please; you are not destitute of another of your own to resort to. | 
would never paint the mended shutters, nor mend those windows 
that are not absolutely necessary to keep out the weather in the front 
parlour, where I suppose you will sit. I should almost be tempted to 
put on one of the shutters this inscription: ‘monuments of the effects 
produced by the valor and heroism of the inhabitants of Charlestown, 
against the defenceless women and children of this house, upon the 
28th June, 1777. 

“Your christian and moral virtues have always endeared you to 
me, and caused my great admiration of them, and stimulated me to 
an imitation of them; but there are many instances where a proper 
resentment of unmerited treatment would not be unpardonable. | 
shall not particularise them, but would have you recollect them, and 
after knowing how much and sensibly 1 now and heretofore have felt 
upon your account, you will, | daresay, be convinced that inattention 
and neglect from some persons, is equal to black ingratitude in others. 
Beware, therefore, of specious pretexts; future conduct may be 
judged of by former actions. My confidence in you I place without 
the least reserve, and rely altogether upon your prudence and dis 
cretion in every thing. I cannot rehearse a thousandth part of the 
tender and affectionate things I have in charge from Billy to you, his 
sisters, Jos. Manigault, Master Bousell, and every body else ; I hope 
the best of him. 

“Upon casting up my eyes, I find I have lost sight of Charlestown, 
and in that what have I not lost? Here I must leave you to guess 
my present situation, reserving room only, if it so pleases God, to 
acquaint you that we are happily over the bar. 

12 o’clock, July 1st. 

“Mr. Horn has just arrived with a letter from Mr. Bull, who men- 
tions that a stop is to be put to such scandalous rioting, by which! 
am made much easier on your account. Thank him for his good 
news, and most sincerely for his kind wishes. 

“To prevent accidents I close this letter to send by Mr. Horn, and 
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refer you to him, and afterwards to Bluff, our negro pilot, to whom I 
desire you will give a dollar. 

“My dearest love, farewell! too long a farewell for me! but God 
protect us, and make you happy. Poor Bill begins to be sick. Once 
more, farewell !” 

On the back of this letter is written the following: 

“What infatuation could induce any body to put up a candle in any 
window of our house without your knowledge? 1 the less wonder 
at the injury done. Amazing poverty of spirit!” 

The last words of Mr. Wragg’s public life, “Fat justitia 
ruat Celum,” as well as the emphatic conclusion of this 
tender private correspondence “Farewell! too long a fare- 
well for me! but God protect us,and make you happy. 
Once more, farewell!” may be regarded as prophetic of his 
doom. ‘The vessel in which he sailed for England, by the 
way of Amsterdam, was shipwrecked in a violent storm on 
the 2d day of September, 1777, on the coast of Holland, 
when within twelve hours sail of the port. Dr. Ramsay’s 
note on the particulars of the melancholy event which en- 
sued is probably drawn from authentic sources : 

“Those who knew Mr. Wragg were surprised that he should per- 
ish when most of the other persons on board were saved. He 
was with the other passengers in the vessel’s round house after 
she had struck. Perceiving that the crew wanted assistance, he left 
this situation and advanced to the middle of the deck, when a wave 
passing over the vessel, threw him down. He held by a rope, but 
could never regain the use of his feet. He continued in this situa 
tion till he was so bruised and exhausted that he expired, within a 
few yards of the round house. The vessel afterwards went to pieces, 
and fortunately a part of the deck attached to the round house float- 
ed ashore with it, which preserved most of the other passengers. Mr. 
David Rhind was lost at the same time.”* 


With his last breath he committed his infant son to the 
charge of his faithful slave,'Tom. who taking him on his 
back swam with him until he seized and secured him on a 
plank. The circumstance being mentioned in a letter from 
a friend in England, to Mrs. Wragg, of his having been the 
chief instrument in saving the life of her son, and deserving 
of her gratitude, on his return to his mistress, soon after, 
r : 9 . ° . 

Tom Skene’s freedom was given him by her, and he was 

* Two other accounts differ a little from this—one stating that Mr. Wragg 
lost his life in endeavoring to save that of his son—the other, that having 
gone down into the cabin to persuade Mr. Rhind to come up, he was too 


late in reaching the deck, and was bruised by some part of the vessel as she 
went to pieces. 
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located on a piece of land in the vicinity of the plantation 
settlement. ‘There was given him a waiting man, a horse, 
and a cow,—and at his death, his former master, whose life 
he saved, was present, and saw him interred with unusual 
demonstrations of those funeral celebrations with which our 
negroes pay their respect to the dead. 

A monument, erected to the memory of Mr. Wragg, in 
Westminster Abbey, exhibits the melancholy scene of his 
last moments—the vessel half submerged in the waves—and 
the negro, Tom, holding on to a fragment, on which he had 


secured his young master. 

Extract ofa letter from the Hon. William Bull, to G, 
Manigault, Esg., dated, 

“Bristol, February 12th, 1779. 

“Mr. Wragg’s sister has agreed with the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster for a place near Sir Cloudly Shovel, to erect a monu- 
ment for her brother, instead of :hat which she first intended, in the 
County Church, where their mother lies.” 


The inscription on the monument is as follows 


“Sacred to the memory of William Wragg, of South-Carolina, 
who, when the American Colonies revolted against Great Britain, 
steadily maintained his loyalty to his prince, and his attachment to 
the British government; for which causes alone he was compelled to 
abandon his tender and affectionate family, his native country and 
his affluent fortune. Having embarked for England by way of Am- 
sterdam, he was unfortunately shipwrecked and drowne ‘d on the coast 
of Holland, the 2d d: ly of Se pte smber, 1777. 

“In him strong natural parts, improved by education, together with 
the love of justice and humanity, formed the complete character of a 
good man, and left to those who remain behind to de plore the loss of 
a tender husband, an affectionate father, a most indulgent master, 
and a warm and sincere friend.” 


In person, Mr. Wragg was tal] and handsome ; in debate, 
he was dignified and eloquent ; and in character, he is thus 
described by his widow, in a letter written shortly after his 
death—“the best of husbands, the sincerest of friends, the 
honestest of men, and the most agreeable of companions.” 
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Arr. VIL.—1. General History of Civilization in Europe, 
from the fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolu- 
tion. Translated from the French of M. Guizor. Ox- 
ford, D. A. T alboys, 1837. 1 vol. 8vo. 

2. Cours D’ Histoire Moderne, par M. Guizor, Professeur 
D Histoire ala Faculté des lettres de Paris—Histoire de 
la Civilization en France, depuis la chute de lempire Ro- 
main jusqu ’en, 1789. ‘Tom. V. Paris, Didien, Editeur, 
1829. 


Ix a former number of the Southern Quarterly,* we en- 
deavoured to pass hastily in review, that portion of the his- 
tory of mankind, which preceded the decline of the Roman 
Empire, with the view of pointing out the earliest traces 
and delineating the true course of civilization ; and for that 
purpose, we selected the most prominent objects and passed 
rapidly from eminence to eminence, until we came down to 
the period, about the end of the fourth and the commence- 
ment of the fifth century, when the barriers which had so 
long confined the vast accumulation of barbarism on the 
northern limits of the Roman Empire suddenly gave way, 
and hordes of savages, countless in number, different in ori- 
gin, in manners and in language, precipitated themselves 
upon the South and West of Europe, and almost every 
trace of civilization disappeared wherever they extended 
their conquests. We will endeavour in this article, to pur- 
sue a different method, and with more detail, we will com- 
mence at the period we have just indicated, and after show- 
ing the condition of Europe at the time of the invasion, 
will attempt to point out what elements of civilization es- 
caped the influence of barbarism, what were the results of 
the first contact of Roman and barbarian society and of 
their progressive amalgamation. This course will embrace 
the first of the three great periods into which M. Guizot has 
thrown the history of European civilization—*The period 
of origin, or formation; during which the different ele- 
ments of society disengage themselves from chaos, assume 
an existence and show themselves in their native forms, — 
the principles by which they are animated ;”+ we will a 


* No. V., Art. 1. 
+ General Hist. Civ. in Europe, pp. 237 and 238. 
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sume this period as commencing at the beginning of the 
fifth, and terminating at the end of the tenth century. 

In the first series of Lectures on the General Civilization 
of Europe, the title of which we have placed first, at the 
head of our article, M. Guizot has selected certain impor- 
tant institutions and events in the History of Europe, from 
the fifth to the eighteenth centuries, for example, The Feu- 
dal System, the Christian Church, the Rise of Free Cities, 
the Crusades, Monarchy, the Reformation, the English and 
French Revolutions, and, with consummate ability, bas illus- 
trated the progress of civilization down to our times, In 
the second series, with more minuteness and accuracy, but 
with the same varied and profound learning, he has traced 
the progress of civilization in France, from the same period, 
the fifth century, down to the fourteenth. On the title page 
the expectation is held out, that his lectures would be con- 
tinued down to 1789, the period at which he terminated his 
first series, but we have not been able to ascertain if he has 
done so. 

Civilization is the onward movement of society in the 
development of its social and intellectual condition ; or, in 
the language of our author, “in the perfecting of society and 
of humanity.” With this definition in view, M. Guizot has 
informed us, that he has sought among the different countries 
of Europe, for that one, which would conform the best to 
the type of civilization in general. He rejected England, 
because the development of society has been more extend- 
ed, more glorious in that country than that of humanity— 
because the nation has appeared greater than the individual. 
He rejected Germany for the opposite reason, that the intel- 
lectual development has always preceded and surpassed in 
Germany, the social development—because the human mind 
there has always been in advance of the human condition. 
Hence he concludes, “that as practical genius,” or as he 
elsewhere more clearly expresses it, the principle of utility 
“every where appears in England, so pure intellectual ac- 
tivity, is the ruling trait of German civilization.” He passes 
by Italy, because Italian civilization has not been essentially 
practical, as that of England, nor almost exclusively specu- 
lative, as in Germany ; neither great developments of indi 
vidual mind, nor social activity and ability have been want- 
ing to Italy; but for a long period, the progress of each 
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seems to have been arrested—their society and the human 
mind appear to have been enervated and paralyzed; not 
from the effects of an internal and national incapacity, but 
from an oppression from without, or as he figuratively com- 
pares Italy to “a beautiful flower just about to open, which 
a cold and rough hand compresses on all sides. Spain, he 
properly regaras as having no claim to his consideration, as 
presenting a type of the civilization of Europe, because the 
fundamental character of civilization—its general, continu- 
ous progress, seems there denied as well to the human mind 
as to society—that there is not one great idea, or great social 
amelioration, no philosophical system or faithful institution, 
which Europe has received from Spain. He takes France 
then, as the only country in Europe, which presents the true 
type of civilization in general, “the harmonious develop- 
ment of ideas and of facts, of the intelleetual order and of 
the real order.” 

We do not intend, here to contest the propriety of the 
choice which M. Guizot has made, in selecting France as 
better representing the progress of civilization, than any 
other country in Europe. There are many considerations 
which might be mentioned, to influence his mind, and it was 
very natural, as a Frenchman, and before a French audience, 
that he should do so; nor do we intend to inquire here, 
whether the social development in England was more ex- 
tended than the intellectual—which, by the bye, we contend 
is mere assumption, without any proof to satisfy our mind: 
but we cannot pass over so lightly a remark of M. Guizot, 
proceeding from what we may regard as a pardonable de- 
gree of national vanity, /a préoccupation de lesprit national, 
that France is the great centre of the civilization of Europe, 
that it was necessary that every idea or institution which 
promotes civilization, before being transplanted to other 
soils, should undergo in France a new preparation, before 
they could become general or produce fruit. 

“There is not,” he observes, “a single great idea, not a single great 
—— of civilization, which, in order to become universally spread, 
as not first passed through France.”—Gen. Hist. Civ. in Europe, 
Lect. L., p. 3. 

Without going further into the discussion, let us test the 
truth of this assertion by one great idea, one great principle 
of civilization, which has been universally spread, and which 
did not first pass through France. The Reformation of the 
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Church in the sixteenth century was a great idea, a grand 
conception, a great principle of civilization, was more uni- 
versally diffused, and produced more important consequen- 
ces than any other idea or event which took its rise in Eu- 
rope, during the whole period over which M. Guizot has 
extended his researches, and which did not pass through 
F'rance—owed nothing to France, and was diffused in spite 
of France. It spread over Europe, not only without the 
assistance of France, but with the decided opposition of that 
powerful monarchy always directed against it. It received 
no aid from Francis I., who occupied the throne of. that 
kingdom, at its first commencement, and who formed an 
insidious treaty with the Protestant Princes of the Smalkal- 
die league, in order to use them in opposition to his great 
rival, Charles V., but who showed his real intentions by the 
execution of six persons, who had imbibed some of the tenets 
of the new faith, and who were publicly burnt, under cir- 
cumstances of shocking cruelty. Henry LV. had to go to 
mass in order to save his crown. It spread, in despite of 
the barbarities, which followed the fearful massacre on the 
eve of St. Bartholomew, and upon the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. 

“Let us pass,” says M. Guizot, “to the sixteenth century ; let us 
take a view of the history of the Reformation in France: one trial 
distinguishes it, it has been more learned, as learned at least, and 
more moderate, more rational, than any where else. The chief 
struggle of erudition and of doctrine, against the Catholic Church, 
was sustained by the French Reformers; it was in France, and in 
Holland, and always in the French language, that so many philoso- 
phical and polemical works have been written in aid of this cause; 
neither Germany nor England, surely, employed at this time more 
talent and learning ; and at the same time the French Reformation 
has continued a stranger to the excesses of the German Anabaptists 
and the English Sectaries ; it has rarely wanted practical prudence, 
and moreover, no one can doubt the energy and sincerity of its be- 
lief, for it has resisted for a long peried the severest reverses.””—Cours 
D’Hist. Mod. Tom. I., pp. 22 and 23. 

We will not contest the assertion, that the French Re- 
formers were more moderate, more rational, and as learned, 
as any where else ; so moderate and rational were they, that 
had it been left to them, the Reformation of the Church 
would certainly not have been accomplished in the sixteenth 
century. The learning of the French Reformers had as 
little to do with the diffusion of the new faith, for long be- 
fore those philosophical, historical and polemical works could 
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have been written, and so circulated, as to have influenced 
the opinions of men, Protestantism had extended its limits 
to the same boundaries which it has preserved to this day 
in Europe. It is true, that great excesses were committed 
by the German Anabaptists and the English Puritans, but 
the evils which proceeded from that wonderful moral revo- 
lution, were unavoidable, and were even perhaps to be ex- 
pected from the escape of the human mind, from an im- 
prisonment of more than ten centuries. “Concerning which 
may we not say, that in the huge mass of evil, as it rolls and 
swells, there is ever some good working imprisoned ;_ work- 
ing towards deliverance and triumph.” 

M. Guizot had a much better reason for selecting France, 
with the view of tracing the progress of civilization in Eu- 
rope, than the ene we have alluded to above—that the other 
countries did not by the simultaneous development of their 
social and intellectual condition, present a sufficiently true 
type of European civilization. France was the only coun- 
try in Europe where a complete fusion and intermixture of 
the Roman and barbarian element took place. Italy, though 
overrun and cruelly ravaged by the barbarians, was never 
taken possession of wholly by them, the greater part of the 
original population still remained and kept possession of the 
country, except in the north, where the Lombards got a 
footing, and gave a name to an extensive tract of country. 
Spain was desolated by the incursions of the Vandals, the 
Alans and the Suevi, who were ejected by the superior 
power of the Visigoths, but who in their turn, submitted to 
the arms of the Saracen, when a wholly different set of 
barbarians and a different religion, produced changes far 
different from those which took place in the other countries 
of Europe. Britain yielded successively to the arms of the 
Saxons, the Danes and the Normans,and was too far removed 
to partake much of the influence of Roman civilization, and 
in Germany it was not felt at all. From the situation of 
Gaul on the confines of the Roman territory, the union was 
more intimate, especially with the Southern portion—the 
conquest of Gaul by the Franks was complete, the fusion 
of the conquerors and the conquered was more perfect, 
and the transition of one society to the other can be more 
distinctly perceived in France than in any other country, for 
the French are the only people of Europe who can deduce 

21 VOL. IV.—NO. 7. 
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a perpetual and unbroken succession from the barbarians 
who overran and subdued the Western Empire. 

The state of society in Gaul, before the conquest by Ca. 
sar, was certainly far inferior to that which existed under the 
dominion of Rome. It received in exchange, for the loss of 
national independence for the government of the country, 
by the arbitrary will of barbarian chiefs and the religion of 
the Druids, the powerful protection of the Roman Empire 
from foreign invasion, the beneficial effects of a well regu- 
lated form of government, and the salutary influence of the 
Christian religion. Gaul then presented a state, similar, in 
most respects, to that which will be found existing among a 
people but little removed from barbarism—without any 
regular and permanent government, with brutal manners 
and wholly given up to the grossest passions and _ to private 
wars, there could not take place any active development of 
the individual man or of society. After the conquest by 
the Romans, greater equality and far greater personal se- 
curity existed between the different classes; the comforts 
of civilized life were introduced into their dwellings, their 
manners became softened, their country covered with roads 
and monuments, their minds were cultivated and enlarged 
by the establishment of schools over every part of Gaul, at 
Treves, Bordeaux, Autun, Toulouse, Besancon, Poitiers, Ly- 
ons, Norbonne, Arles, Marseilles, Vienne, and in many other 
places, and their lives and conduct were regulated by the 
wholesome precepts of the Christian faith. 

Towards the end of the fourth century, the barbarians on 
the North of Europe and the North-West of Asia, crowding 
together on the confines of the Roman empire, at length 
passed its boundaries, and that vast fabric of human great- 
ness, which required so many ages to perfect, was over- 
turned from its foundations. The fall of the Roman empire 
may be dated from the disastrous reign of Valens, Emperor 
of the East, in the year of our era 376. The Goths, who 
were pressed in their rear by one of the most savage of the 
Northern tribes, sought the protection of Rome, and ob- 
tained the fatal permission to pass the Danube and take up 
their abode within the confines of the Roman territory. 
Complaints of ill-treatment on the part of the Goths, led to 
an open rupture with the Romans,—hostilities commenced, 
and the Emperor Valens, and the greater part of his army, 
perished in the sanguinary battle of Hadrianople. The way 
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thus opened to the barbarians, they rushed with irresistible 
impetuosity upon the empire, and Italy, Gaul, Spain and 
Britain, were overwhelmed in the dreadful inundation. 

The imprudence of Valens did not produce, it only accel- 
erated the downfall of the Roman empire. The causes of 
its dissolution were from within, and little more than the 
remembrance of its former greatness held together the dis- 
jointed members of the great machine. The government of 
Rome was essentially of a municipal character. Cities were 
every thing,—the country, nothing. It wanted the princi- 
ple of unity, of consistency, which a greater attention to the 
rural population would have afforded in time of need ; and 
that hour was at hand. The public virtue which gave ani- 
mation to the glorious times of the Republic, expired with 
it; Roman citizens no longer composed the armies of the 
empire ; defensive armour was thrown aside, as too cum- 
brous for the delicate limbs of the mercenary soldier; and 
we may well be surprised, not at the fall of Roman great- 
ness, but, that it held out so long. 

While Italy was struggling against the victorious barba- 
rians, the provinces of Gaul, Spain and Britain, were sorely 
pressed by the same foe. ‘They applied for aid to the pa- 
rent country from the common enemy, but none came. 

“In proportion as the empire,” observes M. Guizot, “or more pro- 
perly, the power of the Emperor weakened, as it beheld itself a prey 
to greater dangers from without and from within, its necessities be- 
came greater and more pressing; it wanted more money, more men, 
more'of the means of action of all kinds; it demanded more of the 
people, and at the same time it concerned itself less with them. It 
sent more troops to the frontiers to resist the barbarians,—it left less 
in the interior to maintain order. More money was expended at Con- 
stantinople and at Rome, to buy auxiliaries or to satisfy dangerous 
courtezans; less of it was employed for the administration of the 
provinces. Despotism found itself thus, at once, more exacting and 
more feeble,—obliged to take much, and incapable of protecting the 
little which it left. This double evil had fully appeared at the end 
of the fourth century. Not only at this period all social progress 
had ceased, but the retrograde movement was perceptible ; the ter- 
ritory was invaded on all sides; the interior was overrun and plun- 
dered by bands of barbarians; the population declined, above all in 
the country ; in the midst of the towns, the public works stopped, the 
embellishments were suspended, the freemen began in crowds to 
seek the protection of some powerful individual. Every where ap- 
pear all the symptoms of the decline of the government,—of the dis- 
solution of the government. 

“The evil proceeded to such an extent, that the Roman empire felt 
itself unable to exist. It commenced by recalling its troops; it said 
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to the provinces,—to Great Britain, to Gaul,—‘I can no longer defend 
you, defend yourselves.’ It soon did more,—it ceased to govern them; 
the administration was withdrawn, as the troops had been. This is 
the fact which was accomplished at the middle of the fifth century, 
The Roman empire withdraws on all sides, and abandons, either to 
the barbarians or to themselves, the provinces which it had once con- 
quered with such great efforts.’—Cours D’Hist. Mod. Tom. 1, pp. 
63, 64. 

The historians of that period, have left copious details of 
the miseries inflicted on every part of Southern and West- 
ern Europe, by the invasion of the barbarians; and though, 
in many instances, we may infer that the picture was over. 
drawn, yet with every allowance, the consequences must 
have been deplorable. The invasions of the Vandals and 
the Huns, have been represented as the most cruel and de- 
vastating ; but they all left cruel tokens of their conquest 
every where,—of cities plundered, houses burnt, whole pro- 
vinces laid waste; they spared neither sex, age nor condi- 
tion,—men, women and children were butchered, or led in- 
to captivity. All connection and correspondence between 
the different parts of the country were destroyed, and the 
whole was seized upon by the invaders as their right by con- 
quest. 

Dreadful as the calamities were, which the barbarians in- 
flicted upon Europe, we may, at the distance of fourteen 
centuries, and in view of the advantages which have accrued 
to us from their invasions, regard them as unavoidable and 
necessary evils. Not only the Roman institutions, but the 
Roman people, were worn out; and it was necessary thata 
new and vigorous race should be incorporated into the was- 
ted and feeble remains of a broken-down world, to work 
out the great scheme of European civilization. Greece, and 
the greater portion of Italy, are the only countries in Ev- 
rope, in which there did not take place the same complete 
fusion of the Northern nations and the original population, 
as in the rest of Europe, and both appear to have been strick- 
en ever singe with a kind of sterility. It is only in the north 
of Italy, which was conquered and taken possession of by 
the Lombards, that the Italian States in the twelfth century, 
successfully resisted the power of the Emperor of Germany, 
and ran their short and turbulent career of national inde- 
pendence. 

An inquiry into the social and moral state of the Northern 
nations before their emigration, would, it appears to us, be 
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far more curious than useful, in illustrating the progress of 
civilization. Abundant materials have been left us, for the 
prosecution of this study, in the writings of Cesar and Ta- 
citus, and in a number of historians, both Greek and Roman ; 
in the national traditions of the Germans themselves, and in 
the chronicles and laws written after the invasion. They 
only serve to show, the striking resemblance between the 
ancient Germans, in their institutions and manners, and the 
various barbarous nations now existing in different parts of 
the world; and to prove, “that the uniform stability of their 
manners is the natural consequence of the imperfection of 
their faculties.” As our inquiry is limited strictly to those 
subjects which exercised an undoubted influence on the pro- 
gress of civilization, and as we are not satisfied that the in- 
stitutions and manners of Germany before the invasion, con- 
tributed any thing to that end, we will pass to the consider- 
ation of the results of the first contact of Roman and barba- 
rian society. One fact, however, we cannot forbear to no- 
tice,—the spirit of liberty, the feeling of individual indepen- 
dence, unknown to the Greeks and Romans, which enacted 
so important a part in the subsequent progress of mankind, 
was received by Europe from her German conquerors. 
Gaul was occupied, from the beginning to the end of the 
fifth century, by three German tr ribes,—the Burgundians, 
the Visigoths and the Franks,—of whom the latter was by 
far the most barbarous. The two former had long been 
known to the Roman world, and had become christianized 
by their contact with Roman society. The Franks, at the 
time of the invasion, were still pagans. ‘The Burgundians 
and Visigoths settled in the southern portion of Gaul, which 
was greatly more civilized than the north, and that fact may 
have constituted a differenc e, more apparent than real, be- 
tween the states of society among those nations; but what- 
ever diflerence in that respect, may have existed, soon disap- 
peared, by the Franks adopting the religion of the conquer- 
ed, and by subjecting the country of the Burgundians and 
of the Visigoths to their dominion—all w hich was accom- 
plished from the commencement to the middle of the sixth 
century. During the long period from the middle of the 
sixth to the end of the tenth century, when Europe was in 
a state of fermentation and constant change, there are very 
few events upon which the mind can fix, and which serve to 
point out clearly, what were the consequences of the inter- 
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mixture of the Roman and barbarian element, in the great- 
est revolution that the world has ever witnessed. 

M. Guizot has shown,* that “German society was modi- 
fied, changed and dissolved by the invasion, as well as Ro- 
man society. In the great overturn, the social organization 
of the conquerors perished like that of the conquered ; they 
each placed in common but the remains.” On the one hand, 
the great system of Roman administration, of imposts, of re- 
cruiting, of public works, of roads, could no longer be kept 
up. The country became the prey of the barbarians, where 
they established themselves, with their followers, and into 
which they introduced, by degrees, institutions and a social 
organization wholly new, and from that time it became a 
scene of exactions, of pillage and of misery. The towns 
held out longer, yet, as their prosperity depended upon that 
of the country, the evil at length reached them, and soon 
they exhibited the same weakness, and became a prey to the 
same dissolution. On the other hand, two German institu- 
tions.—the tribe and the warlike band,—from the first of 
which proceeded the principle of common deliberation, and 
from the other, the principle of aristocratic patronage, be- 
came dissolved upon their transplantation to a new soil, by 
the barbarians passing into the state of proprietors, and set- 
tling themselves at a distance from each other,—by the ces- 
sation of the wandering life, and the permanent establish- 
ment of the agricultural life. And though the germs of 
popular assemblies, and the feudal system, may have been 
concealed in those institutions, they did not mature until a 
much later period. 

When, by the results of the invasion, both Roman and 
German society were dissolved in Gaul, the empire fell with 
them, and only the name was left, which the kings or gener- 
als, who afterwards governed the conquered provinces, en- 
deavored to appropriate to themselves ; but until the time of 
Charlemagne, none of them were able to accomplish that 
much desired object. With the empire, also fell the impe- 
rial administration, with its admirably centralized system of 
functionaries, arranged “in a sort of chain work,” and ex- 
tending over every part of that vastempire. It was a ma- 
chine tov complicated for barbarism. The name of the 
empire, of emperor, was left; and the recollection of what 
it had been,—what had been effected by it,—assisted the 

* Cours D’Hist. Mod. and Lecture, Tom, I.—p. 300 to 314. 
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tendency in the minds of men towards royalty, and in some 
measure gave stability to the barbarian throne. With the 
knowledge of the various vicissitudes through which it pass- 
ed, we are not competent to decide, that the monarchy as- 
sumed any definite character, until the eighth century. Du- 
ring the reign of Charlemagne, it exerted an active but tran- 
sient influence. 

It would be as difficult to determine, at what precise pe- 
riod, property became regulated and fell into the hands of 
the great proprietors,—the nobility. It is, however, certain, 
that it tended to that point, soon after the settlement of the 
barbarians upon the conquered territory, and formed, with 
the monarchy, two elements of modern society, which ex- 
ercised a prodigious influence on the progress of civiliza- 
tion. We will not allude here, to the influence of the Chris- 
tian church, at that time, as we propose to leave that subject 
for subsequent inquiry. 

The Roman empire in the West, was broken into frag- 
ments by the incursions of the barbarians, “des rois couverts 
de fourrures ont succédé aux princes revétus de la pourpre ;” 
but the memory of the greatness of Rome had survived its 
fall, and the vast monuments of Roman genius,—roads, 
bridges, aqueducts and amphitheatres——which barbarism 
could not destroy, struck them with astonishment, and even 
with the desire of imitating them. Her laws, too, were as 
indestructible as her architecture ; and of all the elements of 
civilization which assisted in the improvement of mankind 
during the period under review, none exercised a more cer- 
tain and direct influence than Roman legislation. 

The first great step made by the barbarians after they be- 
came settled in their new conquests, was the reduction of 
their customs into writing, under the name of laws; and 
within a century after the conquest, the several nations of 
Visigoths, Burgundians, Ripuarian and Salian Franks, had 
compiled each a code of laws, which partook more or less 
of the influence of the legislation of Rome, in proportion as 
the intercourse of those different nations had been more or 
less intimate with the Roman empire. The Goths were 
longer known to the Romans, and had closer relations with 
them, than the Burgundians,—the Burgundians were more 
civilized than the Ripuarians, and the Ripuarians than the 
Salian Franks: hence we find, that the Visigoths had com- 
piled a code of laws for the use of their Roman subjects, 
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which was called the Roman Law, and with the exception 
of certain explanations and modifications, adapted to the 
new state of society for which it was intended, was almost 
purely Roman. The Burgundians, in their compilation, 
drew from the same source, but their laws exhibited much 
less the influence of the legislation of Rome. The laws of 
the Ripuarian Franks, were less Roman than those of the 
Burgundians, and the Salic Law exhibited almost entirely 
its barbarian origin. This last code was essentially a penal 
one, as the first effort of barbarian society will always be, 
in passing from a state of nature into one more organized, 
to protect itself from the exercise of mere brute force ; still, 
the traces are evident, and even abundant, in the laws of the 
Salian Franks, that the Roman law was known to them, and 
that many of the acts of civil life were regulated by it 
Thus, the greatest intellectual legacy that modern society 
has received from antiquity, was bequeathed by Rome to 
her conquerors. 

It long has been a common error, to suppose that the laws 
of Rome were buried in the overthrow of the Roman en- 
pire, and only revived with the study of it in the twelfth 
century, upon the discovery of a copy of the Pandects at 
Amalphi ; : but our author has cited the authori ity of Savigny, 
in his work on The History of the Roman Law in the Middle 
Ages, to prove, the perpetuity of the Roman law from the 
fall of the Roman empire to the revival of learning. ‘The 
proofs of which are so abundant, and the traces so evident, 
that it is somewhat surprising that a doubt of the truth ofit 
could ever have been raised. 

With the laws of Rome, the barbarians also received her 
literature, which the gross and ignorant barbarians despised ; 
but there were not wanting, at all times, men fully to appre- 
ciate it,—to lament the ignorance which undervalued and 
neglected it, and to preserve the inestimable treasure for 
posterity. From the Romans they also received liberty of 
thought, which continued as free and unrestricted as it had 
been among the Greeks* and Romans, until the Church, 

* The death of Socrates, affords a single and remarkable instance among 
the Greeks, of a trial and condemnation, for the free exercise of the right of 
thought. There is, however, great reason for supposing, that his denying 
the religion, as was alleged against him, was but the remote cause of his 
prosec ution. Among his accusers, is fot ind the name of Anytus, who ap- 


peared on the part of the politicians against him. In Plato’s Apology for 
Socrates, there isa remark of the latter, which would justify the supposition 
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finding it a dangerous pretension to the right which it arro- 
gantly claimed to govern the world, bred it in darkness un- 
til the Reformation, when it burst out brighter and freer 
than ever. 

From the accession of the Merovingian kings to the reign 
of Charlemagne, there is little to arrest the attention in that 
long period, but a barren detail of wars, pillage and disorder, 
of every kind,—of weakness in the monarch and misery 
among the people,—and we will barely allude to two facts 
which occurred during that period, and exercised some in- 
fluence in the subsequent current of events,—the conversion 
of Clovis to Christianity, and the hereditary descent of the 
crown through males: though it did not descend as in after 
times to the eldest, but upon the death of the last possessor, 
the kingdom was divided among all the sons, which gave 
riseto new and constantly recurring scenes of rivalry, tu- 
mult and murder. 

A distinguished historian* has asserted, that “the French 
constitution, under the first race of kings, was nearly demo- 
cratical; under the second became an aristocracy; termin- 
ated under the third in a pure monarchy.” General expres- 
sions are seldom very accurate, and we think it would be 
difficult to prove, that under the first race of kings there was 
any politica! unity,—that there was any form of govern- 
ment which possessed the power of controlling and direct- 
ing, to any useful end, the great mass of disorder which pre- 

vailed universally during that period. The monarchy was 
powerless: whatever power was possessed by the aristo- 
cracy, was directed to no good purpose; they were cease- 
lessly engaged in private wars with each other—in extend- 
ing the bounds of their estates, or in the oppression of their 
weaker neighbors ; and the people, degraded, trodden under 
foot, were incapable of exercising any wholesome influence. 
hat his conduct in political affairs, more than his religious opinions, was 

e cause of his death. Pythagoras and Anaxagoras were both persecuted 
and exiled for the diffusion of unpopular opinions; but the former had es- 
tablished an aristocracy at Croton with the aid of his followers, and had 
overturned the constitution of his country,—and the banishment of the lat- 
or ieccastadl not so much from his notions, however vague, of the true 
God, as from the mene of party feeling against his patron and friend 
Pericles. Xenophon, the founder of the Eleatic school of philosophy, bold- 
ly attacked, and with impu nity, the fundamental doctrines of the popular 


religious belief, and his example was followed by the Sophists, and o many 
thers, with the like impunity 


Robertson—Hist. Reign of the Emperor Charles V., p. 78 
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Their liberty was license. The only principle which pre- 
vailed was disorder, and no power existed any where in the 
State to check and control it. The church used whatever 
power it possessed to arrest the downward tendency of 
things, but its influence was still feeble and irregular. 

This state of things was arrested upon the accession of 
the Carlovingian race, and especially by Charlemagne, who, 
without question, possessed the greatest mind that barbar- 
ism has ever formed. We have not been attracted so much 
by the character of Charles as a military chieftain: in that 
respect, he may be compared with many other barbarian 
monarchs,—to Zingis Khan, to Tamerlane, or to the foun- 
der of the French monarchy—the ambitious, crafty and 
sanguinary Clovis: but it is-as a legislator and promoter of 
knowledge that we regard him ; for his reforms, or to speak 
more properly, his attempts at reform, for they were noth- 
ing more, which were the objects of his whole life to ae- 
complish. His unceasing efforts to educate, civilize and 
christianize his subjects——to surround himself with men 
distinguished for learning and abilities, from every part of 
Europe,—and to correct the abuses which had crept into 
the administration,—entitle him more justly to the appella- 
tion of Great, than many others who have received that 
title. If he attempted much, and much that he accomplish- 
ed perished with him, his want of success was not owing to 
himself, but arose necessarily from the infelicity of the 
times. Upon the accession of his family to the throne, things 
had reached their lowest point of depression ; and as our 
author observes, “his reign marks the limit where at length 
Was consummated the dissolution of the ancient world, Ro- 
man and barbarian, and when really commences the forma- 
tion of modern Europe, of the new world.” 

Charles found every thing in disorder; a society without 
any principle of organization,—with a thousand evils press- 
ing on all sides upon it; one in which the intellectual move- 
ment had entirely stopped,—where profane literature had 
wholly disappeared, and had given way to insipid legends 
and countless lives of saints: and he established a well 
ordered system of national and local administration,—he 
endowed schools, built churches and monasteries,—he col- 
lected the treasures of learning which still existed, and mul 
tiplied copies of them,—and he not only drew to his court, 
distinguished men from all quarters, but he protected and 
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encouraged them every where. Before his reign, a few 
meagre chronicles were scattered here and there, in the long 
period ; and the first labors of the human mind, which we 
can dignify with the name of history, proceeded from those 
who were formed under his reign. But, barbarism was 
still too strong for him, and almost all that he accomplished 
perished with him. With him, fell the reforms which he 
had introduced into the administration of the government ; 
and the evils which before his accession weighed so heavily 
upon France, returned as soon as his active mind and firm 
hand had been withdrawn from the scene, and seemed to 
increase under his imbecile successors. Little survived him, 
but the impulse which he had given to intellectual improve- 
ment, which was not wholly lost, and the fact that he had 
lived,—that he had controlled the great mass of disorder 
which existed every where,—and that he had restored the 
name and some appearance of the power of the Roman 
Emperors. 

With the death of Charles, that broad empire which had 
been the labor of his whole life to bind together, was broken 
into fragments. Under his grandsons his kingdom was di- 
vided into three parts, and subsequently not less than seven 
kingdoms were formed out of it. Under the successors of 
Charles, similar scenes of disorder, weakness and crime 
were re-enacted, which occurred before the accession of his 
family ; and the exorbitant power of the nobility, which 
grew out of the hereditary descent of the great fiefs into 
which France came to be divided in the ninth century, pro- 
duced the final dismemberment of the empire. Towards 
the end of the tenth century, the Carlovingian family gave 
place to the house of Capet, one of purely French origin, 
and with them a new era commenced, upon which we will 
not at this time enter. 

We come now to the consideration of the most important 
element in the progress of civilization, during the whole pe- 
riod under review,—the influence of the Christian church : 
and it was as a church,—as an organized body,—that its in- 
fluence was mainly exercised. It was necessary that it 
should be organized, to resist the powerful elements of oppo- 
sition which threatened the very existence of the Christian 
religion. Without such an organization, Christianity strug- 
gled through several centuries of trial and persecution, until 
the conversion of Constantine gave it the mighty support of 
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the head of the Roman empire; but it was not until the 
reign of the elder Theodosius, that it achieved its great and 
final triumph over paganism. 

This was, indeed, a great triumph. It was amazing that 
a religion, which had for so Jong a period influenced the 
hopes and the fears of mankind, should have expired almost 
without a struggle. But, at the command of the Roman 
Emperor, the Gods of Rome were thrown down and dragged 
with ignominy through the streets,—their temples were des- 
troyed, and the great “body of the people turned with scarce- 
ly a murmur from the worship of Jupiter to that of Christ. 
The influence of paganism was too transient and feeble upon 
its votaries, for any one to encounter for it the doom of mar- 
tyrdom ; and before a generation had passed after the death 
of Theodosius, scarce a trace of the ancient superstition 
could be found in the empire, which was suflicient to alarm 
the fears of any follower of the new faith. 

The Christian church, in its progress, assumed successive- 
ly the forms of a democracy, of an aristocracy and ofa 
monarchy, as it was in turns governed by the inferior cler- 
gy and the great mass of believers, by the bishops and by 
the Pope. During the first centuries, whilst the new faith 
was extending itself, its professors were scattered about in 
small and isolated congregations, governing themselves by 
laws of their own making, without the intervention of, and 
often in opposition to, the temporal power. This was the 
period of its purest faith and of its most genuine piety. The 
idea had not yet been formed of its pretension to govern 
the opinions of men,—its struggle was for existence. In 
process of time it enlarged its boundaries, and mounted the 
throne with the Roman emperors ; and with their aid achiev- 
ed the great triumph over the religion of the old world. 
With this extension of its limits, declined the influence of 
the great body of believers, and the simplicity of its doc- 
trine and worship. Paganism was extinct in name, but the 
rites and ceremonies of pagan worship crept into the new 
religion, and they multiplied from day to day. The intro- 
duction of the worship of images and pretended saints, arose 
necessarily from the condition of the people existing at that 
time in Europe; and a religion addressing itself wholly to 
the understanding, could not be appreciated by the gross 
and ignorant barbarians who had subverted the Roman em- 
pire. This corruption was probably necessary to its pro- 
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pagation. Great efforts were made during the first ages of 
the Christian church, after the invasion, to convert the bar- 
barous tribes of Germany, and as far as the mere outward 
profession of the name of Christianity was concerned, those 
efforts were attended with success. Bat, observes Mosheim, 
“all those conversions will lose much of their importance in 
the esteem of those who examine with attention the accounts 
which have been given of them, by the writers of this and 
the succeeding ages. For it appears, that the converted na- 
tions retained a great part of their former impiety, supersti- 
tion and licentiousness; and that attached to Christ by a 
mere outward and nominal profession, they, in effect, re- 
nounced the purity of his doctrine and the authority of his 
gospel, by their flagitious lives and the superstitious and 
idolatrous rites and institutions which they continued to ob- 
serve.” Even as late as the end of the sixth century, Gre- 
gory the Great permitted St. Austin to use the ceremonies 
of the Saxon worship to be associated with the profession of 
the gospel, in restoring the Christian religion to England. 

After the fall of the Roman empire inthe West, and the 
accession of the barbarian monarchs, the church extended 
its power, and became closely connected with the State, and 
became an organized body—an aristocracy. Thus organ- 
ized, the church assisted the sovereigns to govern the State, 
and as its activity was wholly directed to practical results, 
its influence was soon every where felt. In civil society, 
the intellectual movement had entirely stopped,—the schools 
were abandoned, and the only road to distinction then open 
led into the church. 

During, and immediately after the invasion of the barba- 
rians, the great body of believers felt their consequence in 
the church, by being frequently consulted by the clergy. In 
the common danger, the latter overlooked no means of pre- 
serving themselves, and the church of which they formed so 
great a part, and they collected the people on all occasions 
together, for counse! and assistance. But when all danger 
had passed, the bishops no longer courted the people for 
whom they had no use. All the checks that then existed, 
which could operate to prevent the exorbitant increase of 
power in the episcopal order, were used; but they were of 
little avail. - The bishops freed themselves alike from the 
restraints of the lower order of the clergy and the people, 
and from the archbishops, and their power, wealth and in- 
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fluence had scarcely any limits. Under the dominion of the 
bishops, the church continued to increase in power and in- 
fluence, but it also became excessively corrupt. M. Guizot 
shows the extent of that corruption, in the boundless wealth 
and depraved manners of the heads of the church. 

“Without superiors or inferiors to dread, freed from the surveillance 
of metropolitans and of councils, and from the influence of priests, a 
number of bishops gave themselves up to the most scandalous exces- 
ses. Masters of a wealth constantly accumulating in the church— 
ranked in the number of great proprietors,—they adopted their inter- 
ests and their manners: they abandoned their ecclesiastical character 
to lead the secular life. They kept dogs and falcons; they marched 
surrounded with armed servants; they even went to war; far more, 
they undertook against their neighbors expeditions of violence and 
robbery.”—Cours D’Hist. Mon., Tom. 2, p. 42. 

It is due, however, to the great body of the Christian 
clergy, to observe, that whatever moral restraints were im- 
posed upon the people in that unhappy period, proceeded 
from them; that though they were always ceaselessly alive 
to the increase of their own power, they felt themselves 
alone capable of seizing upon and directing it to any good 
end. ‘The histories of the times prove, that all the attempts 
which were made to restrain private wars,—though they 
themselves were sometimes engaged in them,—and for the 
amelioration of the social and political condition of the peo- 
ple, were made by them. The intellectual state of society at 
that period had fallen so low, that it seemed incapable of 
amelioration, and no efforts were made by the clergy, out of 
their own order, to improve it. For the clergy, the only 
schools which then existed, were of a theological kind, in 
which the seven liberal arts, as they were termed, were 
taught; but which, according to St. Augustin, as we learn 
from Mosheim, “consisted only of a certain number of dry, 
subtle and useless precepts ; and were, consequently, more 
adapted to load and perplex the memory, than to improve 
the judgment.” Even these branches of education were on- 
ly taught so far as they related to theology, around which 
every thing then revolved. 

M. Guizot attempts to prove, that the monastic institutions 
exercised a wholesome influence in checking the increase of 
power in the episcopal order, and in arresting the dissolu- 
tion with which the church was threatened at that period. 
He has clearly shown, what seems not to be generally 
known, that the monks originally were laymen,—that for 
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the first two centuries after the establishment of the order 
they so continued,—,and their subsequent admission into the 
ecclesiastical order, was not effected without a struggle. 
This singular, and, as we may add, apparently absurd insti- 
tution, proceeded, as he shows, not so much from the pecu- 
liar character of Christianity and the influence of religious 
enthusiasm, as from the deplorable state of society at that 
epoch, and the disposition among the people to fly from the 
miseries which every where weighed upon them. We are 
not, however, able to perceive, as our author contends, that 
the monastic institutions interposed any permanent or im- 
portant restraints upon the encroachments and tyranny of 
the episcopal order; for he very clearly shows, himself, that 
as the number and power of the monks increased, the bish- 
ops extended their jurisdiction over them; and upon their 
entering into the clergy, they lost their original indepen- 
dence. 

Of one great intellectual legacy, which the monastic life 
bequeathed to posterity, there can be no dispute. ‘To them, 
we owe the preservation and multiplication of copies of 
books, which, without them, would for the most part have 
perished. In all of the monasteries libraries were formed, 
and not only copies were made and distributed, of the learn- 
ed labors of their contemporaries, but in those libraries the 
precious remains of antiquity were saved from the brutal 
fury of barbarism, and frem them have been safely and hap- 
pily transmitted to us. 

From what we have observed above of the only kind of 
schools which existed in Europe, from the sixth to the mid- 
dle of the eighth century,—what was taught there, and who 
were taught there-—it may well be supposed that every 
thing like profane literature had disappeared ; sacred litera- 
ture alone remained, if we may be allowed to abuse the 
name of literature, in alluding to the sermons, exhortations, 
homilies, legends and lives of saints, which were produced 
in countless numbers. This was a period without fruit for 
posterity ; but it was one of great intellectual activity,— 
concerned only about immediate and positive results, and the 
actual and pressing wants of society. 

Upon the accession of the Carlovingian family to the 
throne of France, the exorbitant and eften abused power of 
the ecclesiastical oligarchy, declined, and the course of things 
tended to concentrate the influence of the church in the 
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hands of one. It passed from the bishops to the popes. Many 
causes at this period contributed to increase the power of the 
bishop of Rome. His dependence upon the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople became less and jess, and his temporal power 
increased upon the acquisition of vast estates in many parts 
of Italy. The popes, too, had taken upon themselves the 
duty of converting the barbarous nations of Europe to Chris- 
tianity ; and they received a great accession of real power 
and influence over the minds of men, from the success of 
their efforts in converting the Anglo-Saxons under St. Au- 
gustin, (or Austin,) and the German nations under St. Boni- 
face. 

When Pepin came to the throne of France, he and the 
pope had need of the assistance of each other; and they both 
profited by the aid which each received from the other. Pe- 
pin, as mayor of the palace to Chilpeni, possessed the whole 
power of the monarchy, and stood in need of the sanction of 
the pope, to take upon himself the title. 'The popes, at the 

same time, were sorely pressed by the Lombards, and there 

was no power in Europe capable of rendering them such 
effectual assistance as the kings of France; and upon the 
application of the pope, Pepin not only recovered from the 
Lombards the provinces in Italy which they had wrested 
from the pope, but at the same time largely extended the 
temporal dominions of the latter, which were afterwards 
greatly increased by his son and successor Charlemagne, who 
also reduced the Lombards to the spiritual subjection of the 
pope. 

From this mutual need of the assistance of each other, 
arose a strict alliance between the popes and the kings of 
France, and out of which the popes derived every possible 
advantage. They became, also, from their new relations 
with the temporal power, the counsellors of princes, and ha- 
ving once gotten admission for the pretension to govern, not 
only i in spiritual but in temporal matters, they stretched it so 
as to cover every thing, and their authority, i in process of 
time, became almost unlimited. 

It is a difficult matter to form a proper estimate of the in- 
tellectual state of society, from the accession of the Carlo- 
vingian family to the end of the tenth century y; and of the 
influence of religious society upon it. That hon had been 
some advance, the bare mention of the names of Alcuin, 
Eginhard, Hincmar, Johannes Scotolus Erigena, and Syl- 
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vester II., sufficiently attest ; but, on the other hand, it is no 
less true, that a great majority of the clergy, and the great 
body of the people, were sunk in the grossest ignorance and 
superstition ; many of the former could not read nor write, 
while among the latter, the passion for relics and the wor- 
ship of saints, show the extreme depression of the human 
mind at this period. 

We have passed with M. Guizot, over that portion of the 
history of Europe, more particularly that of France, which 
extends from the commencement of the fifth to the end of 
the tenth century ; and we have seen an old world, with its 
language, manners, institutions and religion, pass away, and 
one, new in all those respects, take its place. We have seen 
the Northern nations, which subverted the Roman empire in 
the West, with vigorous bodies, with savage and brutal man- 
ners, but with a strong feeling of personal independence, 
and with the imperfect traditions of a former state of society, 
attempt, with the aid of the scattered institutions of Rome 
and the Roman laws, and with the aid of a new religion,— 
new to both conquerors and conquered,—through years of 
turbulence, darkness and misery, to lay the foundations of 
the great work—the civilization of Europe. From the mix- 
ture and fermentation of such elements, nothing regular or 
permanent resulted to society. ‘There was no form of gov- 
ernment, during that period,—no institution, fixed or stable 
enough to take hold upon society, and govern it. The forms 
of a democracy, of an aristocracy, and of a monarchy, by 
turns prevailed ; and the temporary predominance of each 
of these forms, proceeded not from its inherent strength, but 
from the weakness of the principles opposed to it. The 
same state of things existed in the church. Sometimes its 
influence was supreme. and then again almost nothing. 

These reflections have been suggested more particularly 
by the history of France, but they will apply equally to 
Italy and to Great Britain, where the same evils that afflicted 
France, weighed as heavily upon society. Spain had been 
overrun and subdued in the eighth century by an inferior 
people, who exhibited in their short career, a period of bril- 
liant illumination, when the rest of Europe was involved in 
darkness, and who contributed to dispel that darkness when 
they began to exhibit all the symptoms of decay and disso- 
lution ; but it may be conjectured, that the long bondage of 
Spain under the Saracens,—the intermixture of an inferior 
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race with the pure blood of Northern Europe, and the neces. 
sity of running the same career, and going through the 
same state of preparation with the rest of _Europe,—have so 
far prevented Spain, and always will prevent her, from ta- 
king an equal position with the other nations of Europe. 

Such was the foundation of European civilization. “Call 
not,” says Carlyle, “the past time, with all its confused 
wretchedness, a lost one.” 

D. F. Jamison. 
Orangeburg, May 30, 1843. 





Art. VIII.—Memoir of Tristam Burges, with Selections 
from his Speeches and Occasional Writings. By H.L. 
Bowen. Providence. 1835. 


Te recent troubles in Rhode Island, have directed much 
of the public attention towards that small but fiery State; 
and though the sword of Goy. Dorr, has long since been 
sheathed, and the clash of arms exchanged for the war of 
words, yet public curiosity is still alive to every thing rele- 
ting to that State, and it may, therefore, not be an improper 
time to attempt a short notice of one of the most remarkable 
men who ever figured on so small a theatre ; whose reputa- 
tion, though loudly trumpeted over the whole Union, but a 
few years ago, has now almost “died into an echo,” we al- 
lude to Tristam Burges! Had he been a mere political par- 
tisan, desiring a temporary notoriety only from his connec- 
tion with some party movement, we would be content to let 
his name rest in peace, but it is not in this light we are dis- 
posed to regard him. ‘True, he was a politician, and a con- 
spicuous one, but he was not this alone, but a man fitted to 
shine in any sphere—a genuine product of our institutions— 
self-taught and self-made,—whose native energy forced him 
upwards in despite of numberless impediments and obstacles, 
and whose history is therefore useful and instructive. Many 
persons are familiar with the name of 'Tristam Burges, who 
know nothing further relating to him; yet few men, in his 
day, filled a more conspicuous place in the public eye ; and 
his case adds an additional confirmation to the fact, that the 
triumphs of the orator are far less enduring than those of the 
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author—that with the breath, that in persuasive words issues 
from his lips—with the mellow cadences that fall and die 
upon the ears of his auditors, his power and his influence 
pass away ; his eloquence soon becomes traditional, and his 
name sounds strangely in the ears of the succeeding genera- 
tion. Not so with the author! his thoughts, stamped upon 
the printed page, have taken a form which will ensure them 
a longer life than their author, and may thrill the hearts of 
distant generations, long after the hand which traced, and 
the brain which conceived them, have mouldered in the 
dust. Mr. Burges then was emphatically a speaker, and not 
a writer—the little he did write was intended to be spoken— 
and his powers, therefore, acute, brilliant, and versatile as 
they were, have left behind him, as testimonials of his ex- 
cellence, only the frail memorial which heads this article, 
containing a brief biography, and a few extracts from his 
spoken speeches. Like his great antagonist, John Randolph, 
of Roanoke, he has been judged by the public, not from 
their own knowledge, but from the reflected opinion of those 
with whom he acted in his public capacity, and therefore 
this book—mere sketch as it is—hastily and carelessly 
penned—is valuable, as giving us a glimpse into the real 
character and nature of the man, as he lived and acted. Va- 
luable too in another respect, as it teaches the lesson, that 
great talent is not incompatible with habits of severe indus- 
try, and that he who resolutely determines to rise to emi- 
dence, must do so, if endued with patience to wait, and in- 
dustry to toil; that although the countenance and aid of 
friends may be useful, yet that every man has always at 
hand the best of friends—his own stubborn and indomitable 
will !—for, though not disciples of the new science of mes- 
merism, we are firm believers in the power of will, to ac- 
complish ends, seemingly as impossible as the wonders of 
clairvoyance. 

We learn from this memoir, that Tristam Burges was a 
native of that State, whose products are ice, granite and great 
men, having first seen the light in the County of Plymouth, 
in Massachusetts, on the 26th day of February, 1770; for 
the information of those who are curious in such matters, 
we would state, that his mother rejoiced in the name of Abi- 
gail, his father in that of John. His father cultivated a small 
farm, and was by trade a cooper; he also served in the 
American army as a lieutenant, until disabled by sickness ; 
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and the care and support of a large family of small children 
thus devolved upon his wife, who appears to have been a 
very exemplary and industrious woman. The family was 
a large one, and their means very limited, and in those 
troubled times, education was but little attended to; Tris. 
tam, therefore, had no advantages of early education, having 
never attended a school until fifteen years of age, and then 
only for six weeks; his sister, however, had previously 
taught him how to read, during the long winter evenings— 
his father taught him how to write,—an old sea captain gave 
him an insight into navigation,—and he received six weeks 
instruction in mathematics from a country schoolmaster ;— 
and this was the extent of the education which the narrow 
circumstances of his family allowed them to afford him. 
But nature often supplies the want of external assistance by 
her own innate powers, and stimulates to exertion the fa- 
culties of those who have no aid to lean on. The boy, thus 
imperfectly trained, and with so few advantages, either of 
situation or of culture, supplied all these defects by his own 
native energy and ambition. He was passionately fond of 
reading, and after a hard day’s labor in the field, would con- 
sume most of the night in reading some book, which he had 
either borrowed or bought, and until he attained the age of 
twenty-one years, this was the course he untiringly pursued, 
gradually supplying the deficiencies of his education, by his 
own zeal and industry in the pursuit of knowledge. 
Fortunately several of his young friends possessed simi- 
lar tastes, and were actuated by the same desire for improve- 
ment, and they were able to afford each other mutual en- 
couragement and assistance ; many of them lent him books, 
and their arguments with him served to sharpen his percep- 
tion and strengthen his judgment. The incidents of his 
early life were curious and varied—he underwent many 
changes of purpose, and surmounted many difficulties, be- 
fore finally settling what course he should pursue. He first 
followed his father’s business, and after his apprenticeship 
was over, had made all his arrangements to accompany a 
whaling expedition, as cooper, but the ship sailed from the 
port one day earlier than originally intended, and the future 
statesman was left behind. Tristam Burges, like many other 
talented youths, was somewhat superstitious—he looked upon 
this disappointment as a providential circumstance, and then 
was first convinced that he was destined for higher things. 
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He now determined to become a physician, and, as a prepa- 
ratory step, commenced the study of the languages, but had 
scarcely well begun before he was stricken down by a dan- 
gerous and painful malady, which for six months made his 
life a torment to him ; his scanty means were still more re- 
duced by the necessary expenses of his sickness. On his 
recovery he immediately resumed his studies, but experi- 
enced another calamity in the death of his father, in conse- 
quence of which he was compelled to turn his attention to 
school-keeping. Such a succession of misfortunes and diffi- 
culties would appear sufficient to discourage any man ; but 
the iron will of Burges was not to be overcome, difficulties 
seemed only to stimulate him to renewed exertion ; while 
engaged in the arduous duties of his school, and in the study 
of the Jaw, he also found time to practice his oratorical 
powers, and, by strenuous exertion, succeeded in curing 
himself of a painful habit of stammering, which had in- 
duced one of his friends to tell him that he “must get some 
one else to do his speaking.” In 1793, he had accumulated 
enough money to defray his expenses in College, with rigid 
economy, and, accordingly, in that year, entered Brown Uni- 
versity, and graduated with distinction in 1796. ‘The vale- 
dictory oration was assigned to him, and he performed his 
duty in such a manner as to give earnest of future excel- 
lence ; the oration is given entire in this memoir, and, as a 
college performance, will compare favorably with most of 
those holiday exhibitions. After graduation, he immediately 
commenced school-keeping in Providence—was taken ill, 
and lost his school, but commenced again, and was finally 
successful. While keeping school, he studied law six hours 
every day. A man like this could not fail being finally re- 
warded for his struggles and meeting some good fortune. 
Hitherto his career had been but a succession of mishaps and 
baffled projects, but the tide was now about to turn, and 
chance threw in his way the means of advancement, which 
his own efforts had failed to procure him. He had been 
persuaded, against his will, to purchase a lottery ticket for 
five dollars. Small as the sum was, he was compelled to give 
his note for it. It drew a prize of two thousand dollars! To 
him a fortune! He immediately relinquished school-keep- 
ing—applied himself, day and night, to the study of the law, 
and, in 1799, was admitted to practice in the Courts of Rhode 
Island. From this time his rise was steady andsure. For- 
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tune seemed, at length, weary of persecuting him:—the ear- 
lier part of his life was involved in clouds and darkness, but 
from this time forward, sunshine and peace brightened his 
path, and if domestic misfortunes clouded the latter part of 
his career, he was yet exempted from the grinding pressure 
of poverty, and the bitterness of unappreciated talent. 

In 1800, he married the daughter of one of the most emi- 
nent merchants of Providence, and was soon in the posses- 
sion of a lucrative practice, which he retained until his en- 
trance into public life. Nor was he more distinguished for 
knowledge of his profession than for his eloquence ; by pa- 
tient study and assiduous care he had conquered his physi- 
cal defects, and made himself a powerful and effective ora- 
tor; and in after years, the awkward and stammering boy, 
who, at the age of twenty, was the mock of a country school, 
became the antagonist of our own gifted McDuffie, and one 
of the few, in the Halls of C ongress, who dared to hurl back 
the venomed shafts of the merciless and dreaded Randolph. 

But this was at a period subsequent to that which we have 
reached ; for many years he dedicated himself solely to the 
practice of his profession, and the improvement of his mind, 
storing it with useful and solid information ; nor did he alto- 
gether despise the more flowery paths of literature, for he 
was far from being a mere lawyer, scorning all books not 
bound in calf,— contracting his mind into the narrow com- 
pass of legal formalities and technicalities—a thing of red 
tape and formulas—as different from his more enlightened 
brother, as an ow] from an eagle—No! had he been such, 
Rhode Island, small as it is, would have been large enough 
to have bound in his wishes and aspirations; but Tristam 
Burges was not only a lawyer, and a sound one too, but also 
a statesman and a scholar, and we have traced out his early 
history, it may be with a tedious minuteness, because of the 
lesson it teaches, that neither pain, nor poverty, nor humble 
station, nor all the ills which accompany it, are able to 
impede the march of a strong mind, supported by a deter- 
mined will; and the poor cooper’s son, who finally, by his 
own exertions, raised himself to an equality with the most 
gifted of our land, deserves an honorable place in the memo- 
ry of the American people. 

The writer of this memoir gives a very interesting sketch 
of the members of the Rhode Island Bar, at the time of Mr. 
Burges’ connecting himself with it, from which it would ap- 
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pear, that there was a great deal of learning and talent to 
contend against. Great as the difficulties were, however, Mr. 
Burges worked his way into a good practice, although his 
biographer goes on to say : 

“The emoluments of the legal profession in Rhode Island, are not 
so large as in many of the other States, and hence it requires dili- 
gence and economy to obtain a livelihood by the practice of the law. 
Mr. Burges, however, was fortunate in his earlier efforts at the bar, 
and was enabled to gain enough to meet his ordinary expenditures. 
Although engaged in most of the important causes that were argued 
from the period of his admission untii he abandoned the practice in 
1825, yet he was never compensated in any proportion to the services 
rendered.” 


These remarks might with equal propriety be applied to 
many other States, and we commend them to the special at- 
tention of those who are always railing at lawyers, and who 
regard law as the real philosopher’s-stone, transmuting brass 
into gold. For twenty-five years, then, Mr. Burges prac- 
tised law—preparing himself for public life before entering 
it—in the interim, he served for one year in the State Legis- 
lature; in 1815, he was elected a Judge of the Supreme 
Court, but, the term of office being only for one year, at the 
end of that time he was turned out by his political opponents 
in the Legislature. He was then prevailed upon to accept 
the Professorship of Oratory and Belles Lettres in Brown 
University, the duties of which he performed ably and well, 
and which he resigned, on his election to Congress, in 1825. 
Hitherto he had had but a contracted sphere for the display 
of his abilities ;—now, with his judgment ripened and his 
mind matured, he was promoted to a seat in the “Councils 
of the Nation.” Congress, at that time, was not what it has 
since become ;—it was then an arena on which the learning, 
genius, eloquence and patriotism of the country were proud 
to display themselves, and not, as now, a motley puppet- 
show, whose figures move at the secret bidding of those who 
hold the wires ; in other words, there was less of party stra- 
tegy, and more of honest patriotism, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, the debates took a wider range, and possessed a 
more universal interest. Compared with the present set of 
politicians, the statesmen of that day seem a race of giants. 
Where now will we find men in our National Legislature, to 
supply the places of such men as Calhoun and Clay, Web- 
ster and Everett, Sergeant and Livingston? For scorching 
sarcasm, who can equal John Randolph, of Roanoke? For 
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varied learning, who can match with our own Legare? And 
for winning eloquence, who can aspire to Preston’s place! 
Some few veterans, like McDuffie, it is true, still linger on 
the stage of their former triumphs, but the glorious brother. 
hood are gone, who were wont to stimulate or encourage 
them; some, like Hayne, fill honored graves, others, sicken- 
ed with the strife of party, seek rest and peace in the quietude 
of private life. 

It was a period too, when great questions of national policy 
were profoundly examined and strongly advocated :—The 
Bank Question—the Tariff Question—the relative rights of 
the Northern and Southern States—these were the momen- 
tous topics which challenged the intellects and stimulated 
the minds of the most gifted men in the nation. ‘They did 
not push their researches in the private pantry of the Presi- 
dent to count his silver spoons, to calculate their probable 
cost to the national treasury,—they did not consume the 
time allotted to debate, in frivolous questions of privilege,— 
and their sarcasm, bitter and scorching as it often was, was 
not borrowed from the vocabulary of fish women; in a 
word, they discussed great questions like able and honest 
men; and even those, from whose views and opinions we 
the most widely differ, challenge our respect by their pu- 
rity of purpose, and honest zeal in maintenance of that 
which they believed the truth. Proudly eminent among 
the latter stands Tristam Burges, by education and associa- 
tion a bitter Federalist, and, as such, diametrically opposed 
to all those measures in which the South feels the deepest 
interest. He was the great champion of the North,—the Ajax 
of the Tariff party,—yet he was a noble enemy! He sup- 
ported Mr. Adams, in opposition to General Jackson, when 
the latter was the idol of the South, and when he had alien- 
ated the South by his famous Proclamation, Mr. Burges then 
supported him—he was in favor of the Missouri Restriction— 
he advocated the 'Tariff,—he scoffed at Nullification, and was 
a thorn in the side of McDuffie and Randolph ; yet, as gene- 
rous foes, we must admit the gallantry and vigor of his at- 
tacks,—the consummate skill with which he supported a 
feeble cause, or attacked a strong one,—and the withering 
and terrible powers of sarcasm he possessed, unmatched by 
any man in that body, save, as we before remarked, his great 
rival Randolph. ‘The space allotted to this article, will not 
allow us to do more than give a brief outline of the orator 
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and statesman ; if we can but succeed in calling public at- 
tention to his remains, it is as much as we propose to do. 

His first appearance before the House was on a resolution 
proposing an entire change in the Judicary, and as his first 
effort in the House, the details may not be unnecessary. We 
give them in the simple words of his biographer : 

“When on the important subject of the Judiciary, he rose to address 
the House, his very appearance commanded respect, a man was now 
speaking whose locks were whitened by many a winter’s frost, and 
from whose lips flowed many a lesson of experience,—by whose 
bending form and melodious tones, deliberate enunciation, and capti- 
vating manner, all minds were arrested, and by whom the attention 
of all was rivetted, from the beginning to the end of his speech.” 


It was then that a veteran member exclaimed, 


“That speech is one of the greatest displays of eloquence ever made 
in this Hall.” 


Compare this debut with that of so many of our politi- 
cians, where some village demagogue, whose tinse! has 
passed for gold, elevated by the popular voice to a seat in 
Congress, leaps from his seat on the first pause in the debate, 
and nauseates the assembly with the sickening rant which 
tickled the ears of his fellow-citizens at home,—in vain the 
Speaker nods in his chair,—in vain the members seek to 
drown his voice by the hum of whispered conversation, for 
he is speaking, not to them, but to his constituents, and the 
morrow’s mail will bear the printed copy to his admiring 
friends, who throng the bar room to hear it read, and won- 
der, “how one small head can carry all he knows.” Any 
one who has ever listened to the proceedings of Congress, 
during the last few years, must admit that this is no carica- 
ture, but the simple truth. In selecting a physician or a 
lawyer, for the performance of their respective duties, peo- 
ple always take care to procure one whose previous studies 
and pursuits have fitted him for them; but politics, of all 
sciences the most complicated and difficult, comprising in 
itself the elements of such varied knowledge, is supposed to 
require no previous study at all in order to be understood ; 
any man, however stupid or ignorant, may, by retailing the 
current slang of party newspapers at the corners of the 
streets, or at public meetings, acquire the reputation of being 
a politician, and a fit person to be entrusted with the dele- 
gated power of the people. Is then this evil the natural 
consequence of universal suffrage? We do not believe it ? 
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We put our trust in the increasing intelligence of the people 
to unmask these shallow pretenders, for a knowledge of the 
requisites which constitute a true statesman will teach them 
to spurn the unprincipled and venal demagogues, who can 
only exist in the storm of civil strife. “as est ab hoste 
doceri,” was an ancient maxim and a wise one; and the life 
of 'T'ristam Burges is too {full of instruction to pass unno- 
ticed, at a time when good examples are so much needed. 

His next appearance in the House was in behalf of the 
Revolutionary soldiers, urging their claims to pensions, not 
alone for the term of their own lives, but also for that of their 
widows ; this speech does equal credit to his head and heart, 
and should be allowed to neutralize the effect produced by 
the harshness and bitterness of some of his later speeches. 
During the same session, a passage at arms took place be- 
tween Mr. Burges and Mr. McDuffie, as the respective 
champions of the North and South ; the question involved 
the interests of the Woolien Trade of the United States. Mr. 
Burges advocated the protective system; Mr. McDuffie ably 
exposed the injustice and danger of such a scheme, and in- 
troduced the splendid simile of the Veiled Prophet; Mr. 
Burges replied, and some severe sparring took place, not, 
however, descending to personal abuse, since only weak 
minds in attempting to be bitter become abusive. Here, 
again, misfortune, which had dogged the footsteps of Mr. 
Burges from his cradle, again pursued him. While in public 
life he was so eminently successful, domestic sorrows thick- 
ened around him. We learn from his biographer, that 

“In the brief period of fourteen months, Mr. Burges was called to 
mourn over the graves of four children, taken from him in the morn- 
ing of life, full of promise and joy.” 

One of these, his eldest son, who died in his 28th year, 
was a young man of great promise and exemplary conduct. 
So checkered is the web of our lives with joy and grief, ex- 
ultation and despair! The successful statesman, called from 
his triumphant career to follow his son to the grave, to the 
moralist affords a striking picture of the uncertainty of hu- 
man life; and to the student of history, recalls a similar 
scene in the life of Burke, when the great statesman bowed 
down his head beneath a similar calamity, and never raised 
it again, until his grief was buried with him in the grave. 

But Tristam Burges did not permit his private griefs to 
interfere with the discharge of his public duties; yet, it may 
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be, that these repeated misfortunes soured the spirit they 
could not subdue, for his nature seemed to grow harder and 
sterner after these afflictions; and every one who has ever 
studied the human heart, well knows that suffering often 
hardens’ stern natures, as heat tempers steel, and the wrung 
heart finds a relief in pouring out its bitterness on all around 
in blighting and withering scorn. 

His next important speech was on a Report, brought be- 
fore the House in January, 1829, on the claim of Marigny 
D'Auterive, a native of Louisiana, demanding compensa- 
tion for a negro, wounded at the Battle of New-Orleans. A 
great excitement was produced by this debate, as it was sup- 
posed by the Southern members that the refusal, on the part 
of the Committe, to grant the claim, was put upon the ground 
of a slave’s not being property. Several inflammatory speech- 
es had been made on both sides, when Mr. Burges arose and 
poured oil on the troubled waters, by a speech of equal in- 
genuity and ability. In it he takes the ground that Congress 
has no right to meddle in the abstract question at all: these 
are his words : 

“We have no right—we claim no right—we wish for no right, to 
decide the question of slavery. Men from the free States have al- 
ready decided the question for themselves, within their own State 
jurisdiction, and such men to decide it here, for other States, must 
first be renegade from the Constitution, and oblivious of its high and 
controlling principles. The Constitution we know does not permit 
one class of the States to legislate on the nature or condition of the 
property of the other class.” 

Differing, as we do, from him on the abstract question of 
slavery, we yet must do justice to his frank avowal of our 
rights, as guarantied by the Constitution ; and the exposi- 
tion of the matter was so striking, and the decision of the 
Southern members so manifest, as to set the question at rest, 
until an ex-great man, who had outlived his reputation, 
sought with his feeble breath to re-kindle the flame, and un- 
lortunately not in vain. About the time of Mr. Burges’ en- 
trance into Congress, John Randolph of Roanoke, after a 
brilliant but eccentric career, was about retiring from publie 
life—Gifted with uncommon powers of sarcasm and invec- 
tive,—constitutionally fearless and reckless of consequences, 
he had long been the scourge and terror of the House, spa- 
ring neither friend nor foe; his hostility to New-England 
was as violent as his love for Virginia; he was a “good 
hater,” and on a debate on the Tariff question, he took the 
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opportunity of launching a tide of invective against New- 

ngland and her advocate, concluding with the threatening 
allusion, Delenda est Carthago.” Luattle did he know the 
character of the man he had provoked. In a strain of min. 
gled eloquence and bitterness, Mr. Burges hurled back his 
denunciations, and sternly rebuked the narrow and contract- 
ed spirit of local attachments, which prompted the remarks of 
his rival, concluding with the famous retort relating to Ran- 
dolph’s physical infirmity. Nor did his indignation subside 
with this reply—when Mr. Randolph had left Congress and 
gone on his Russian Mission, when the question of an ap- 
propriation came up, and his performance of that duty was 
called in question, and it was urged that his former services 
should plead his apology,—Mr. Burges, in two speeches, 
dissected the whole political course of his old adversary, 
with merciless severity, including also his defenders ; and, as 
specimens of caustic and withering satire, we know of no- 
thing in the Janguage superior to them. As it is not our in. 
tention or desire to revive forgotten feuds, we will not touch 
upon the Tariff controversy, more especially, as the part ta- 
ken in it by Mr. Burges, was not such as to enlist the sym- 
pathies of Southern readers, though these speeches were 
characterized by his usual fire and ability. Let us, however, 
catch one glimpse of a scene which occurred in the Hall, 
during the Tariff controversy; many speeches of great abil- 
ity had already been made,—Mr. Randolph and Mr. McDuf- 
fie had lashed the House into a violent excitement ; the lat- 
ter had just delivered that powerful speech, containing that 
splendid burst of eloquence, in which he compared the Ta- 
riff Bill to the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. When Mr. 
Burges rose, and with this appropriate image commenced 
his reply: 

“Mr. Chairman,” said Mr. Burges, “he who has been at sea, knows 
that the inhabitants of that region sport only in foul weather. In 
sunshine and the calm, when the world of water is level and un- 
moving, every tenant of the ocean is still and in repose. At sucha 
time if any cloud gives promise of something more than gentle airs, 
and the winds and the waters begin to hold controversy, then sud- 
denly the whole population of the mighty realm is at once awake 
and in motion. Not merely the nimble dolphin gives his bright eye 
and dazzling side to the sunshine, but the black uncouth pore 
breaks above the water, and flounces and spouts and goes down 
again; the foul cormorant stretches his long lean wings, soars and 
sinks, piping shrill notes to the restless waves. The haglet and cut- 
water spring into flight, and dashing over the white crest of the lofty 
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billows, scream their ‘half-counter to the deep bass of the mighty 
ocean.’ The moral may be illustrated by a comparison with the 
natural world.” 


The beauty of this imagery, and its perfect keeping and 
propriety, need no eulogy of ours; we can well imagine the 
rapt attention with which it was received by an audience, 
whose ears were yet ringing with the bold and fervid elo- 
quence of our Southern orators. His reply to Mr. Blair of 
South-Carolina, at a later period, was very happy, and served 
to conciliate the good will and esteem of that generous 
hearted but rash man. Mr. Blair, it will be recollected, was 
almost a giant in size, and his oratory, like his character, 
was headlong and impulsive ; after a menacing allusion to 
the machinations of the Northern States, in their interference 
with Southern slavery, he concluded with a warning ad- 
dressed to Mr. Burges, who, in reply, stated that “the gen- 
tleman had mistaken his character if he thought to intimi- 
date him ; he might be drawn by a twine thread, but would 
never be driven by the club of Hercules.” On the trial of 
Gov. Houston for a breach of privilege, in assaulting a 
member of Congress, for words spoken in debate, Mr. Bur- 
ges made an able and effective speech ; several on the Tariff 
question, and removal of the deposites, and other subjects; 
but the matter in which his own personal feelings were the 
most deeply involved, was the debate on the Russian Mission 
of Randolph, in which he contended single handed against 
the friends of that gifted man. 

The statement of this matter is briefly as follows: 

“Mr. John Randolph had been appointed by the President of the 
United States, Minister to Russia; he accepted the Mission, went to 
Russia, but in consequence of his feeble health could not endure the 
climate, and therefore left that Court and visited England; the Pre- 
sident, in his Message, stated the fact of Mr. R’s. being compelled, 
from delicate health, to vist a more genial clime, and that he would 
return when his health would justify it When the Appropriation 
Bill for 1831 was under consideration, Mr. Stanberry, of Ohio, moved 
to strike out the appropriation of fifty-four thousand dollars, as salary 
of the Minister to Russia, and substitute forty-five thousand dollars 
as a salary to John Randolph.” 


This movement caused an animated discussion ; the friends 
of Mr. Randolph, Mr. Wayne, of Georgia, Mr, Cambreleng, 
of New-York, and others, opposed it, and vfndicated Mr. 
Randolph’s conduct, eulogising his character and services. 
In reply, Mr. Burges arose, and his two speeches are curi- 
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ous, as exemplifying the curious characteristics of the as- 
sailed and the assailant. He treats the whole matter asa 
scheme of the “Machiavellian Secretary of State,” for re- 
moving a formidable rival out of his own way. As speci- 
mens of splendid invective and cutting satire, these speeches 
cannot be excelled. In the first speech he had confined 
himself to the conduct of Mr. Randolph as a politician, and 
indulged in some strictures upon the probable motives of 
the Secretary of State, in promoting an old enemy. Mr. 
Barbour and Mr. Coke of Virginia, Mr. Wayne, of Georgia, 
and Mr. Cambreleng, of New-York, replied, and poured 
upon his head a storm of abuse, the latter even going so far 
as to deride him for his baldness, calling him the “bald 
headed vulture of New-England.” His reply is given in 
this volume, and is a master piece of indignant scorn; upon 
Mr. Cambreleng especially he poured forth the phials of his 
wrath, and although he did attempt a reply, yet it was feeble 
and powerless. 

In this speech he does justice to the talent of Mr. Ran- 
dolph, but denies him any merit as a statesman. As a spe- 
cimen of his powers, we will quote a short paragraph, rela- 
ting to the public services of Mr. Randolph : 


“The gentleman from Virginia,” said Mr. Burges, “would carry 
my opposition to this salary, to mere political account; and says, 
that | am opposed to it because Mr. Randolph overthrew the fabric 
of Federal power. Be it so; let the man enjoy the entire fame of 
all the benefit, and all the mischief he has done. If this giant parti- 
san did overthrow that fabric, he could not bury under its ruins the 
great principles of the Revolution. 

“What did this man build—what could he build in its place? Sir, 
when daylight dawned upon the world after this event, John Ran- 
dolph sat in the glimpses of the morning, like the genius of the 
earthquake, amidst the ruins of some splendid city, without the power 
or the will to move a single stone to rear a new edifice. Nay, when 
the statesman of those times, forgetting the storm of party, set them- 
selves in earnest to re-building, this man of monuments resisted their 
labors. ‘He may live in story, but not, like Washington, in the hearts 
of his countrymen.’ ” 


“These be bitter words,” but, on the Secretary of State, he 
turns with still more hostility : 

“Of the Secretary of State, I have spoken, and will speak, as I 
believe he merits. He is a power constitutionally connected with the 
Executive: but is now, like the parasite plant, under the shelter of the 
oak, which has crept, and clasped, and wound itself around the trunk, 
spire above spire, until it overtops the loftiest branch of the mag- 
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nificent tree. The leaves of the ivy will soon conceal those of the 
oak, and, unless the insidious plant be removed, render it a sapless 
trunk ?” 


But the climax is only reached when he comes to Mr. 
Cambreleng. All that he has hitherto said, seems but sport, 
compared to the crushing power of this retort. We can well 
imagine the torture of him who was compelled to sit and 
endure the infliction; the punishment of Marsyas, com- 
pared with it, was but a bagatelle; his was mere bodily 
pain; but the rack of Burges mangled the feelings of his 
victim. Unjustifiable as the attack may have been, the pun- 
ishment far exceeded the offence. In the whole range of 
parliamentary bilingsgate, we have never met with a speci- 
men so polished, yet so cutting. It ends with the following 
retort, to the sneer on his baldness, alluded to above: 


“Who reviled the Prophet returning from the bl: zirg translation 
of his aster, wih a countenance bright with the gories of the 
opening heavens, an’ wrapt in the mantle of Elijah? Who reviled 
the Prophet for his ‘bald head? Profligate young men, sir! Boys— 
children as they are called—the scum and sweepings of the city— 
aad, as we find by the historian, fit only for food. for those animals 
that are fed on offal. The gentleman is equally out in his ornitho- 
logy as in every thing else. The bird of Jove, not the vulture, is that 
soaring wonder, by men called the ‘bald eagle; and, sir, never was 
that ‘soaring eagle in his pride of place, hawked at and brought 
down by the mousing owl.’ Sir, my remarks have been excursive, 
but | have travelled over no ground where some one of the gentlemen 
had not placed himself before me.” 


But this speech does not contain personal invective alone, 
itis full of curious and instructive information on our for- 
eign relations, with a good deal of secret history incorporated 
with it, and will amply repay diligent perusal, 

We now come to a part of Mr. Burges’ political life in 
which we can sympathise with him. Federalist as he was, 
he could not brook the usurping tyranny of Gen. Jackson ; 
and, on the removal of the deposites, took strong and vigo- 
rous ground against that measure. In a long and able speech 
he traced the consequences which would ensue, and, in the 
following paragraph, seems, in his sagacious foresight, almost 
to possess the gift of prophecy, in which he predicts the long 
tran of evils which must ensue from a violation of public 
faith : 

“Once more, this question concerns the safety of good faith and 
fair-dealing in the nation. When the transgressions of rulers are 
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sustaine’,—when they are approved and sanctioned by the people, 
they become national transgressions. Although individual perkdy 
may do but little mischief by example, yet, when men in high sta- 
tions violate good faith, a whole nation may be contaminated by the 
high contagion. ‘Punica fides, and not the Roman arms, destroyed 
ancient Carthage. False to her friends—false to her foes—false jn 
her treaties—and false in her own Councils—she fell ; and while the 
laws and literature of her great rival, are the laws and literature of 
the civilized world, all that is left of’ the wealthy and powerf il Re- 
public of Carthage, is ‘punic faith, the written and spoken by-word 
of the world, for two thousand years, and will, in all probability, so 
remain, until ‘fides Americana’ shall take its place in the roll of na- 
tional infamy.” 

Have we not had cause bitterly to rue the neglect of this 
solemn and impressive warning? ‘The space we have already 
occupied warns us to conclude. Imperfect, and hurried as 
this notice has been, it yet may serve to direct attention to- 
wards a strong and vigorous thinker. We propose to follow 
up this sketch with another, of John Randolph, his great 
rival, whose memory is closely identified with our own 
Southern country, and who, if he did possess the erratic 
nature of the comet, possessed its brightness too. 


Columbia, S. C. E. D. 





Arr. IX.—Physic and Physicians. Two volumes in one. 
London: Henry Renshaw, 386 Strand. 1842. 


Tue public are deeply interested in Physic and Physi- 
cians ; and as long as men take the former, they will need 
the latter. We are in the habit, generally, of abusing doctors 
and their stuffs, vet it is a well-known fact, that nine out of 
ten of us take just nine times too much of those villainous 
drugs we somuchcondemn, “The universal pills,” “Elixirs 
vite,” &c., manufactured by generous benefactors to save 
the dear people from the heavy taxes of the medical prac- 
titioner, do much to add to “the ills that flesh is heir to,” and 
increase the necessity of calling on those for assistance, 
against whom we would be protected. However, as long 
as “human natur” remains “human natur,” Horace’s line will 
be adopted as a rule by practical men, who know the wants 
of the people. 

“Si populus vult decipi, decipiatur!” 
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Human life is of short duration ; its longest period is but a 
brief span, and those who possess it yield it with reluctance. 
The happiness of this life consists chiefly in the amount of 
agreeable sensations, which depend on the integrity of the 
mental and bodily functions; hence, it becomes a source of 
interest to us to be acquainted with modes of extending our 
earthly existence to its extreme limits, and of preserving in 
a healthful condition the various organs of our corporeal 
structure. ‘That this should be a special study, occupying 
the devoted attention of men in all ages, renowned for their 
powers of intellect, and benevolent feeling for the good of 
their fellows, is not at all surprising, when we consider that 
itis a subject of personal importance to the whole human 
family. Our reflections, however, we must defer, while we 
introduce to our readers the very interesting volumes which 
we propose to analyse. To the medical practitioner we 
can confidently recommend them, as sources of a rich fund 
of useful and pleasurable knowledge; and to the general 
reader, as furnishing instruction, amusement, and biographi- 
cal details, worthy their consideration. No one, we are 
sure, can peruse these volumes, without feelings of lively in- 
terest in Physic and Physicians. 

It is difficult to condense the matter of this work, from the 
variety of the subjects treated, all of which, severally, de- 
mand our notice. ‘The author has been most diligent in his 
researches, and successful in his collection of materials 
from, as he tells us, the extensive field of four hundred vo- 
lumes, 

We adopt from the Preface a paragraph, which well ex- 
presses the value of his labors: 


“The study of biography must always have a beneficial effect upon 
the mind. It may be called ‘philosophy teaching by example ;’ for 
by it the young aspirant, in watching the progress of men, either to- 
wards good or evil, is able to trace the cause of their success, or the 
ruin with which their efforts have been attended. He will behold 
the triumph of virtue over passion and sensual pleasure, and industry 
over indolence, and thus be cheered on in the midst of his own rug- 
ged way, with the inspiring hope of achieving the same glorious vic- 
tory, and receiving the like honorable reward; and, beholding the 
wrecks of those who have been cast away upon the rocks and quick- 
sands of life, as beacons to point out the dangers by which he is Senet, 
he may learn while he commiserates their fate, to avoid the errors 
which led to their destruction.” 


25 VOL. IV.— No. 7. 
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And he will find, that in the practice of medicine no per- 
manent success can result, without moral rectitude, and habits 
of industry and devotion to his calling. There is, too, a 
pleasure in looking upon the portraits of men, who have dig. 
nified our profession and made it what it is. 

“While we gaze, we resuscitate buried generations,—study physic 
from the votive tablets of the Greek,—pace the cloistered walks of 
Oxford with Linacre,—enjoy the hospitality and learning of Mead— 
or roar at the jest of honest Abernethy.”—Johnson. 

It is not our purpose to trace the history of medicine from 
its earliest periods, nor to consider with Leclerc, “si la mé- 
dicine est venue immedialement de Dieu ?”—The farther we 
attempt to penetrate into the mystery of antiquity, the more 
indistinct does our object become. We must content our- 
selves with the remark of Pliny, “If some nations have made 
shift without physicians, yet none ever did without physic.” 
We have no information of the medical knowledge of the 
antediluvians; and our earliest authentic knowledge consists 
in the fact, that the Babylonians and Egyptians were in the 
habit of carrying their sick into the most public places, to 
obtain the experience of passers-by, who may have been si- 
milarly affected or seen such cases. ‘This is in accordance 
with the sound principle of the inductive philosophy of sub- 
sequent times, to predicate knowledge on the observation of 
facts and individual experience. Would that we had more ob- 
servers of facts,and fewer hypothetical founders of new 
systems! 

The medical character, from the earliest periods, has been 
much venerated, and the warmest gratitude frequently ex- 
pressed for professors of healing, of whom A‘sculapius, by 
common consent, is considered the parent. When the Ar- 
gonautic expedition was about to be undertaken, “the divine 
Ex,” one of the pupils of Chiron, the Centaur, was required 
to be attached to it. When Machaon was wounded at the 
siege of Troy by Paris, the whole army were interested in 
his recovery ;—and Idomeneus says, 

“A wise physician, skilled our wounds to heal, 

Is more than armies to the public weal.” 
Homer speaks of Eurypylus, wounded and under the care 
of Patroclus,— 

“Patroclus cut the forky steel away ; 

When in his hand a bitter root he bruised, 
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The wound he washed, the styptic juice infus’d, 
The closing flesh that instant ceased to glow, 
The wound to torture, and the blood to flow.” 


Hippocrates, who died 360 B, C., was the first person who 
commenced to emancipate medicine “from the trammels of 
superstition and the delusions of false philosophy.” The 
early physicians were professedly at once divines, enchant- 
ers and apothecaries, and the art a mass of superstitions, 
errors and absurdities. We claim that the progress of sci- 
ence and advanced knowledge, has removed much of these, 
and given us principles for the foundation of practical philo- 
sophy. Yet we are forced to the confession, that we know 
more of practice than we do of principles, and that we are 
lumbered, in our medical literature, with almost as many 
theories as we have eminent professors. This is an unplea- 
sant acknowledgment, but a respect for truth and inductive 
philosophy call for the record of the fact. Men differ in 
their capacity for observation of facts, which needs much 
other knowledge to enable them to appreciate what they 
see. They individualize and compare differently, and each 
one for himself insists on personal experience, which is often 
warped by prejudice, or too hastily adopted as satisfactory. 
Men’s conviction of truth varies also as to the amount of 
evidence required, and one is easily satisfied with testimony 
which is by no means conclusive to another; or as Boswell 
said to Johnson, “what will fill a pint cup, will not filla 
quart.” This enables us to account for an observation of 
Dr. Bostock, in his “History of Medicine :” 

“Our actual information does not increase, in any degree, in pro- 
portion to our experience.” 

We must not, also, forget that diseases differ,—according 
to constitution, modes of life, habits of exercise or confine- 
ment, and season. ‘The drought or moisture, the cold 
or heat, the electrical state of the atmosphere, are all modi- 
fying causes of disease ; and we may say of personal differ- 
ences, as of tastes, 

“Non est disputandum.” 


After Hippocrates, there was no one of much distinction, 
until the first century, if we pass over Asclepiades, who 
should, however, be considered as conspicuous, if for noth- 
ing else, by his earnest recommendation of the internal 
and external application of cold water. He was the Pries- 
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nitz of antiquity, and the originator of the Balinea pensilis, 
or shower bath. 

The writings of Celsus in the first century, are deserving 
of notice, as much superior to those of all who preceded him. 
They are remarkable for the number and importance of the 
facts they contain, and the perspicuity and good taste with 
which they are related ; although it has pleased some to sus- 
pect that he did not practise medicine. He was strictly an 
eclectic, and, with great candor, acknowledged truth wher- 
ever he discovered it; and has selected from various sys- 
tems whatever appeared to him judicious and valuable. 

The incomparable Aretzus, about the same time, ora 
little later, advocated the necessity of anatomical knowledge, 
as the basis of the successful treatment of disease, and con- 
tributed much to place, on a scientific footing, the practice 
which regulates our curative measures according to the 
structure and functions of the diseased organ. Where he 
wrote or practised, is not known, but he is justly considered 
as the father of pathology. He belonged to the sect of 
pneumatists, and believed in a spiritual influence pervading 
the whole body : 

“Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus. 

Meus agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet.” 

[ An. vi., 267. 

He viewed the heart as the spring of vitality and strength, 
and the lungs as the centre and source of animal warmth. 
The brain and spinal cord, and their nervous prolongations, 
he considered as essentially controlling muscular action and 
sensation. 

Our author tells us but little of Claudius Galen, except that 
he was physician to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, and de- 
voted himself much to anatomy. Now, we are accustomed 
to look upon him as one of our earliest and most brilliant 
ornaments. He penned between four and five hundred 
treatises, and every subject upon which he wrote is careful- 
ly considered. He settled in Rome in his 34th year, and his 
lectures on anatomy excited much attention, and the jealousy 
of his professional brethren so much, that their harassing 
persecutions compelled him to leave the city, until recalled 
by Marcus Aurelius. ‘Too blind a devotion to the precepts 
of Hippocrates was a fault of his character. He was dis- 
posed to atheism, but his anatomical studies had the effect of 
awakening him to a belief in the Supreme Being. 
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“In explaining these things, (he says,) I esteem myself as compos- 
ing a solemn hymn to the Author of our bodily frame; and in this, I 
think, there is more true piety, than in sacrificing to him hecatombs 
of oxen, or burnt offerings of the most costly perfumes; for I first en- 
deavor to know him myself, and afterwards to shew him to others, to 
inform them how great is his wisdom, his virtue, and his goodness.” 


For many centuries after the time of Galen, medicine re- 
mained stationary; still, some injurious errors were ex- 
punged, and a few important additions made. Until the 
revival of learning in Europe, which was to a great extent 
affected by the communications which the Crusaders estab- 
lished with the Saracens,—the torch of science in the West 
was extinguished, and learning had taken shelter in the 
East. Rhazes and Avicenna are our next authorities, whose 
works are voluminous, and are considered as rivalling the 
Grecian fathers. 

The Benedictine monks of the tenth century, in the small 
town of Salernum, contributed by their study of the works 
of Galen, to the improvement of medicine; and in 1225, 
Frederic If. conferred upon this school the power of con- 
ferring degrees on its pupils, both in medicine and in surge- 
ry. Candidates were obliged to study seven years, including 
one year’s attendance on anatomical instruction. 

How different from the royal road to learning of the pre- 
sent day, when a half-educated youth, after fifteen months of 
study,—or rather, of attendance on lectures,—with a small 
amount of cramming, derived from short treatises called text 
books—has the honorary degree of “Medicine et Chirur- 
gie Doctor ;” and has confided to his skill and knowledge, 
the valuable lives of the intellectual and moral exemplars of 
the community in which he resides! We propose to take 
up the consideration of this special matter at another time. 

It would require too much space for us to follow the pro- 
gress of medicine with Roger Bacon in England, Albertus 
Magnus in France, Paracelsus at Basil,—Vesalius, Van Hel- 
mont, Asellius and others; nor can we do more than allude 
to the discovery of the circulation of the blood by Harvey, 
in the seventeenth century; to the wonderful labors and 
minute anatomy of Malpighi and Ruysch, and the labors of 
Boerhaave ; to the contributions in every branch of science 
of the illustrious Haller, or to the works of the shining lights 
of the latter half of the last century. In reflecting on the 
course of medical improvement, we have inadvertently de- 
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parted from our author. He alludes to the superstitions 
connected with the origin of medicine, and the practices 
among savages, whose 

“First physicians were a species of conjurors, or wizards, who 
boasted of their knowledge of the past, and who predicted the events 
of the future. Incantations, sorceries and mummeries of divers kinds, 
were the means which they’ employed to counteract the causes of 
imaginary malignancy, upon the assumed efficacy of which they pre- 
dicted with confidence the fate of their deluded patients.” 

“The Abbé Poyart, in his history, says, that when the king of Ca- 
congo happens to fall ill, his physicians commence their treatment by 
publishing his indisposition through the kingdom, and then every one 
is compelled to kill his dunghill cock, and offer it as a propitiatory sa- 
crifice to the angry deity, whose vengeance is supposed to have fallen 
upon the monarch. Thus we see, as Pliny has observed, ‘that magic 
was the offspring of medicine; and after having fortified itself with 
the help of astrology, borrowed all its splendor and authority from 
religgon.” 


It is humiliating at the present day to say, that in the his- 
tory of what is called civi/ized man, as well as among sava- 
ges, such superstitious absurdities still exist. A late French 
journal mentions, that in the mountainous districts of the 
Haute-Loire, itis a very common custom among the inhabi- 
tants to treat almost all active diseases of the chest, which 
are common there, by applying on the ribs over the seat of 
pain a gutted cock or a tom-cat, if the patient be a male— 
and a gutted hen or a she-cat, if the patient be a female; 
the correspondence of sex between the medicated and me- 
dicant animal being quite essential to the perfection of the 
cure! Anomelet of roasted rats,a “boisson” of cat’s blood, 
and other more horribie “solids and fluids.” Truly may we 
say with the journalist, “tout cela est du moins bien pitoy- 
able !” 

We have ourselves seen a tail-less pussy, in the interior of 
our own State, whose caudal appendage had been amputa- 
ted in a domestic way, to furnish a few drops of blood to 
cure the shingles,—which are only dispersed by the blood of 
a black cat’s tail! Apropos des bottes, talking of cats, there 
was a custom (as we find in a work published in 1703,) of 
roasting a live cat upon a spit to propitiate “the Brownie,” 
in the Western Islands of Scotland; so that these familiar 
animals have been more appreciated than as mere destroyers 
of vermin. ‘The remarkable antipathies of some persons for 
cats, are well known. Henry ILI. of France, fainted at the 
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sight of one; and Matthiolus tells of a German, who sweat 
and grew pale if a cat came into the room. 

While on the subject of remedies, we cannot avoid to 
mention a few which have had their day, and for aught we 
know, are still as valuable as they ever were. We have lost 
the recipe for the celebrated Elixir which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury used, and “found such goodness in it, that ‘he 
lived until he was not able to drink out of a cup, but sucked 
his drink through a hollow pipe of silver.” But we possess 
“the water of life,” distilled from so many ingredients that 
we would tire to enumerate them; among which were “a 
fleshy, running capon, the loins and legs of an old coney, the 
red flesh of the sinews of a leg of mutton, four young chic- 
kens, twelve larks, the yolks of twelve eggs in white wine,” 
&c. We also have the essence distilled from “garden snails 
and earth-worms,”—the oil of swallows, procured by “poun- 
ding twenty live swallows in a mortar, with as many herbs.” 
A mole, male or female, according to the sex of the patient, 
dried inan oven and powdered, is recommended for the 
falling evil; and a gray eel, with a white belly, buried alive 
ina dunghill, at the end of a fortnight furnishes an oil “to 
help hearing.” ‘To make hair grow on a bald place, “garden 
snails are to be plucked out of their houses, and pounded 
with horse leeches, bees, wasps and salt, an equal quantity 
of each, and the baldness anointed with this mixture, after 
being buried eight days in a hot-bed.” To remove super- 
fluous hair, a tincture of “green frogs drowned in white 
wine, exposed forty days in the sun, and then strained,” is 
sovereign. 

The pulverized dried blood of a black he-goat, three or 
four years old, is advised for dropsy; and to prolong life 
and increase strength, the blood of a strong man distilled 
with salt, furnishes an essence, which, in Queen Elizabeth’s 
days, was a great invention. “The blood thereof being the 
life thereof,” one animal’s power was added to another’s! 
The essence of a he-goat’s blood must certainly be strong ! 
The jaundice was formerly cured in Scotland in the follow- 
ing manner: 

“The patient being stripped naked to the middle of the back, the 
surgeon marks the eleventh bone from the rump on the back, with a 
black stroke ; he then heats the tongs red-hot in the fire, and gently 
touches the patient on the vertebree, which makes him furiously run 
out of doors, still supposing the hot iron is on his back, till the pain be 
abated, which happens very speedily.” 
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A smith in the parish of Kilmartin, Scotland, was famous 
for curing “faintness of the spirits :” 

“The patient being laid on the anvil with his face uppermost, the 
smith takes a big hammer in both his hands; and making his face al] 
grimace, he approaches him, and then drawing his hammer as if he 
designed to hit him with his full strength on the forehead, he ends in 
a feint, else he would be sure to cure the patient of all diseases ; but 
the smith being accustomed to the performance, has a dexterity of 
managing his hammer with discretion; though at the same time he 
must do it so as to strike terror in the patient, and this they say has 
always the designed effect. This smith is famous for his pedigree, 
for it has been observed that for a long time one only child has been 
born in his family, and that always ason, and when he arrived at 
man’s estate the father died presently after. They are always bred 
to be smiths, and for thirteen generations have pretended to this 
cure.” * 


That quaint production of Southey, “The Doctor,” among 
others mentions the following mode of relieving a blood- 
shot eye: 


“When at any time it happened that one of his eyes was blood- 
shot, he went forthwith in search of some urchin whose mother, ei- 
ther from laziness, or in the belief that it was wholesome to have it 
in that state, allowed his ragged head to serve as a free warren for 
‘certain small deer.’ One of these hexapeds William secured, and 
using him as he loved him, put it into his eye; when, according to 
his account, the insect fed on what it found, cleared the eye, and dis- 
appearing, he knew not where nor how, never was seen more.” 


We have often heard of “a flea in the ear,” but never of 
a in the eye before. 

A ring made of the hinge of a coffin, had the power of 
relieving cramps ; or a rusty old sword hung up by the bed- 
side. A halter that had hung a criminal, was a a 
cure for the headache. A dead man’s hand, by stroking the 
part nine times, dispelled glandular tumors. A hag-stone 
suspended at the head of the bed, “prevents troublesome 
witches from sitting on the sleeper’s stomach.” 

The belief in charms for stopping blood, has been preva- 
lent from the time of Ulysses, and Cato the Censor has given 
an incantation for setting dislocated bones. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” says: 


“She drew the splinter from the wound, 
And with a charm she staunched the blood.” 


The superstitious of former times had mysterious words 


* Martin’s Description of the Western Islands of Scotland. 
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and sentences to expel diseases, which they repeated or wore 
about their necks. 
“A BRACADABRA, Strange, mysterious word, 
In order writ, can wondrous cures afford. 
This be the rule,—A strip of parchment take, 
Cut like a pyramid revers’d in make. 
Abracadabra, first at length you name, 
Line under line, repeating still the same; 
But at its end, each line one letter less, 
Must then its predecessor line express ; 
Till lessening by degrees the charm descends, 
With conic form, and in a letter ends. 
Round the sick neck the finished wonder tie, 
And pale disease must from the patient fly.” * 


Write upon a paper, and give it to the party bitten by a 

mad-dog, to be eaten in bread, the following words : 
“Rebus, rubus, Epitescum.” 

“A gentleman of good quality, and a sober, grave person, did af- 
firm, that this receipt never fails.” Ibid. 

Coleridge mentions a charm for cramp in the leg, which 
was common, at the Blue-coat school, when he was a boy, 
and had been in the school from the time of Edward VI. 

“The devil is tying a knot in my leg! 
Mark, Luke and John, unloose it, I beg!— 


Crosses three we make to ease us, 
Two for the thieves, and one for Christ Jesus!” 

“And really, upon getting out of bed, where the cramp most fre- 
quently occurred, pressing the sole of the foot on the cold floor, and 
then repeating this charm with the acts configurative thereupon pres- 
cribed, I can safely affirm, that I do not remember an instance in 
which the cramp did not go away in a few seconds.” 


The strength of imagination in curing or producing dis- 
eases, is an interesting study. Avicenna declares, “A‘gri 
persuasio et fiducia omni arte et consilio et medicine pre- 
ferenda ;” and “Plures sanat, in quem plures confidunt.” This 
is the experience of all observant physicians. 

Some of our modern practices were formerly considered 
as productive of serious effects. Henry, Lord Berkeley, 
during the second year of Elizabeth’s reign, is reported to 
have had 

“An immoderate bleeding of the nose; to stay which, by the ill 
counsel of some about him, he dipped his whole face into a basin of 
cold water, whereby, says the family chronicler, that flush and fulness 

* Aubrey’s Miscellanies. 
26 VOL. IV.—No. 7. 
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of the nose which forthwith arose, could never be remedied. ‘The 
Doctor’ says he could never after, with truth or satisfaction, sing the 
old song,— 

‘Nose, nose, jolly red nose, 

And who gave thee that jolly red nose ? 

Cinnamon and ginger, nutmegs and cloves, 

And they gave me this jolly red nose.’ ” 

Unlawful cures, as they were termed by the ancients, “by 
sorcerers, witches, magicians, wizards, and cunning men, 
by spells, cabalistic words and charms, characters, images, 
amulets, ligatures, philtres, incantations,” &c., we find scat- 
tered through numerous works of men of learning and ge- 
nius, who believed that there were supernatural means of 
curing diseases. It has been a subject of serious and earn- 
est discussion, whether, supposing the Evil One able to cure 
diseases, it was lawful in a desperate case to crave his help: 

“Paracelsus argued rather impiously that we might, as it matters 
not ‘whether it be God or the devil, angels or unclean spirits, that 
cure him, so he be eased.’ ‘If I be troubled with a malady, what 
care I whether the devil himself, or any of his ministers, by God's 
permission, redeem me?’ This doctrine has been denounced by va- 
rious divines and schoolmen. Pontifical writers and sages recom- 
mend adjuration and exorcism by ‘fire, suffumigations, lights, cutting 
the air with swords, sacred herbs, odors, &c., though some hungry 
devils can only be cast out by fasting.” * 


We must, however, endeavor to keep nearer to our text, 
and follow our author more closely. His defence of the me- 
dical profession is good, but we can only give a few extracts 
from it. He quotes Cicero, who says “that nothing brings 
men nearer the gods, than by giving health to their fellow 
creatures ;” and Shakspeare, who remarks of love, it is “not 
to be dealt in by attorneyship.” The public are prone to 
the opinion, that physicians have their feelings blunted, and 
are callous to suffering, by familiarity with disease. They 
forget that this very frequency of witnessing the distresses 
of their fellows, requires them to discipline their minds, so 
as not to exhibit, but control, their own feelings as well as 
those of others, by their calmness. Dr. Cumming, writing 
to Dr. Lettsom, says,— 

“Have you not sometimes felt the hurried, clay-cold grasp of a res- 
pected friend’s hand? Have you not seen the lack-lustre eye,—the 
wan, perhaps distorted features, and the convulsive pangs of an expi- 
ring husband and father,—his bed encircled by an affectionate wife 


* Curiosities of Medical Experience. 
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and a group of weeping infants, whose comfort in this world,—nay, 
erhaps, whose subsistence,—depended upon the life of their parent ? 
hese rend the very heart-strings, and make us deplore the impuis- 
sance of our art.” 

“It is in the time of such scenes as Dr. Cumming delineates, that 
when, in the physician, the friend and the divine are combined, his 
affection, his good sense, and his sympathy, pour into the afflicted the 
oil of comfort; he soothes the pangs of wo,—he mitigates the dis- 
tress,—he finds out something in the wise dispensations of Providence, 
that he carries home to the bosom of affliction. Hence it is, that he 
istruly a guardian angel,—his assiduity makes him appear as a suf- 
ferer with the family ; they view him as one of themselves,—sympa- 
thy unites him tothem; he mourns with them, and his philosophy 
points out new sources of consolation,—he is beloved,—he is become 
the father of the family,—he is every thing that heaven in kindness 
deputes, to soften and dissipate misery.” 

“But how often is the medical man treated with base ingratitude, 
when his services are not required. How often is he exposed to the 
neglect, contempt and contumely of those who are the first, when ill, 
to demand his services ! 

‘God and the doctor we alike adore, 

But only when in danger, not before ; 

The danger over, both are alike requited, 
God is forgotten, and the doctor slighted.’” 


Dr. Johnson says— 

“T believe every man has found in physicians great liberality and 
dignity of sentiment, very prompt effusion of benevolence, and wil- 
lingness to exert a lucrative art where there is no hope of lucre.”* 

Pope says— 

“There is no end to my kind treatment from the faculty. They are 
in general the most amiable companions, and the best friends, as well 
the most learned men I know.” 


A curious anecdote, however, is here recorded as _ having 
occurred in his chamber, between two of these “most amia- 
ble companions:” 


“Dr. Burton charged Dr. Thompson with having hastened Pope’s 
death, by the violent cathartic medicines he had administered to the 
poet. Dr. Thompson retorted the charge with considerable vehe- 
mence. The patient at length silenced them, by saying,—‘Gentle- 
men, I only learn by your discourse, that 1 am in a very dangerous 
way ; therefore, all I now ask is, that the following epigram may be 
added, after my death, to the next edition of the ‘Dunciad,’ by way of 
postscript : 

“ “Dunces rejoice, forgive ali censures past, 
The greatest dunce has killed your foe at last.’” 


“Judge Blackstone, in his introduction to his ‘Commentaries,’ speake 


* Life of Garth 
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in the highest terms of the learning of medical men. He says, ‘the 
medical profession, beyond all others, has remarkably deserved the 
character of general and extensive knowledge.’ ” 

“Some of the most valuable names which adorn the history of Eng- 
lish science, have been connected with the science of medicine,”— 
Babbage. 

“Linacre, the founder of the College of Physicians, was the first 
Englishman who read Aristotle and Galen in the original Greek. He 
was considered the purest Latin scholar of his day. Erasmus says 
of him, ‘vir non exacti tantum, sed severi judicii. ” 

“Dr. Caius, an English physician, read lectures on Aristotle, in the 
University of Padua. He founded Caius College, and endowed it 
with considerable estates, for the maintenance of a number of fellows 
and scholars.” 


The eccentric and munificent Ratcliffe, who had professed 
to contemn studies, also left £40,000 to build a library! 
Before his death, he acknowledged to Mead, that, 

“As I have grown older, every year of my life has convinced me 
more and more of the value of the education of the scholar and the 
gentleman, to the thorough-bred physician.” 


The Radcliffe Library is said to be the most beautiful 
building in Oxford. It was completed in 1749. 

We cannot here avoid to give, in full, the following ex- 
tract, which is worthy of notice: 


“A good authority (Dr. Gregory) has justly observed that no pro- 
fession requires so comprehensive a mind as medicine. In the other 
learned professions, considered as sciences, there is a certain estab- 
lished standard,—certain fixed laws and statutes,—to which every 
question must constantly refer, and by which it must be determined. 
A knowledge of this established authority, may be attained by assi- 
duous application anda good memory. There is little room lett for 
the display of genius, where invention cannot add, nor judgment im- 
rove; because the established laws, whether right or wrong, must 
[ submitted to. The only exercise for ingenuity is, in cases where 
it does not clearly appear what the laws are. But, even then, as dis- 
putable points must be referred to the opinions of the judges, whose 
opinions being formed from various circumstantial combinations, {re- 
quently differ, there is no criterion by which the ingenious reasoner 
can be judged; and his conclusions, whether well or ill drawn, must 
still remain undecided. The case is very different in medicine. There 
we have no established authority to which we can refer in doubtful 
cases. Every physician must rest on his own judgment, which ap- 
peals for its rectitude to nature and experience alone. Among the 
infinite variety of facts and theories with which his memory has been 
filled, in the course of a liberal education, it is his business to make 4 
judicious separation between those founded on nature and experience, 
and those which owe their birth to ignorance, fraud, or the capricious 
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system of a heated imagination. He will find it necessary to distin- 
guish between important facts, and such as, though they may be foun- 
ded on truth, are notwithstanding trivial or utterly useless to the main 
ends of his profession. Supposing these difficulties surmounted, he 
will find it no easy matter to apply his knowledge to practice.”—p. 24, 


The testimony which the celebrated and learned Dr. Parr 
bears to the value and pre-eminent claims of the medical 
profession, is worthy of attention, but our limits prevent 
our giving it at length. 


“In the sixteenth and part of the seventeenth century, the learned 
professions were distinguished by a number of absurd customs, and 
carried the affectation of superlative wisdom to a ridiculous extreme ; 
their garb, gait and gestures were grotesque, and resembled those of 
magicians and conjurors,” &c. “The wig, in former times, was 
looked upon as no inconsiderable part of the insignia of a medical 
man, whose costume was completed by a full dress suit,” &c. 


Each son of Sol, to make him look more big, 
Had on a large, grave, decent, three-tailed wig. 
Of the latter, the most renowned was that of Dr. Delma- 
hoy, which was “about the last” of the perukes. 
“Delmahoy sold infusions and lotions, 
Decoctions and gargles and pills; 


Electuaries, powders and potions, 
Spermaceti, salts, scammony squills. 


Horse aloes, burnt alum, agaric, 
Balm, benzoin, bloodstone and dill; 
Castor, camphor and acid tartaric, 
With specifics for every ill. 


But with all his specifics in store, 

Death on Delmahoy one day did pop; 

And, although he had doctors, a score, 

Made poor Delmahoy shut up his shop.” p. 35. 


Our author utterly repudiates the assertion, that the medi- 
cal profession, more than any other body of professional 
gentlemen, are open to the charge of infidelity and scepti- 
cism. The following extract from Dr. Gregory, fully expo- 
ses the falsity of the charge. We invite attention to it, al- 
though the experience of the present day is sufficient to des- 
troy any such imputations upon our profession : 

“The charge is absolutely false ; I will venture to assert, that the 


most eminent of our faculty have been distinguished for their regard 
toreligion. I shall only mention as examples, Harvey, Sydenham, 
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Arbuthnot, Boerhaave, Stahl and Hoffman. It is easy, however, to 
see whence this calumny has arisen. Men, whose minds have been 
enlarged by extensive knowledge,—who have been accustomed to 
think and reason upon all subjects, with a liberal and generous free- 
dom,—are not apt to become bigots to any sect or — whatever, 
They can be steady to their principles, without thinking ill of those 
who differ from them; but they are particularly impatient of the au- 
thority and control of men who pretend to lord it over their conscien- 
ces, and to dictate to them what they are to believe, in every article 
where religion is concerned. This freedom of spirit,—this modera- 
tion and charity for those of different sentiments,—have frequently 
been ascribed to infidelity, scepticism, or at least lukewarmness in re- 
ligion; while, at the same time, some men, who were sincere and 
devout Christians, exasperated by such reproaches, have expressed 
themselves in an unguarded manner, and thus given their enemies 
an apparent ground of clamor against them. This, I imagine, has 
been the real source of that charge of infidelity, so often and so un- 
justly brought against physicians. I will venture to affirm, that men 
of the most enlarged minds, clear and solid understandings, who have 
acted in life with the greatest propriety, spirit and dignity, and who 
have been regarded as the most useful and amiable members of so- 
ciety, have never been the men who have openly insulted, or insidi- 
ously attempted to ridicule, the principles of religion; but, on the 
contrary, have been its warmest and best friends. Medicine, of all 
professions, should be the least suspected of leading to impiety. An 
intimate acquaintance with the works of nature, elevates the mind to 
the mest sublime conceptions of the Supreme Being, and at the same 
time dilates the heart with the most pleasing prospects of Providence. 
There are some peculiar circumstances in the profession of a physi- 
cian, which should naturally dispose him to look beyond the present 
scene of things, and engage the heart on the side of religion. He 
has many opportunities of seeing people, once the gay and happy, 
sunk in deep, retired distress; sometimes devoted to a certain but 
painful and lingering death; sometimes struggling with bodily an- 
guish, or the still fiercer tortures of a distracted mind. Such afflictive 
scenes, one would suppose, might soften any heart, not dead to every 
feeling of humanity, and make it reverence that religion which caa 
alone support the soul in the most complicated distresses; that reli- 
gion, which teaches us to enjoy life with cheerfulness, and to resign 
it with dignity.” 


The anecdote about to be related, we find in “The Medi- 
cal Portrait Gallery,” by Pettigrew,—in the memoir of He- 
berden. It is worth recording: 


“Understanding that Dr. Conyers Middleton had composed a book 
on the ‘Inefficacy of Prayer, Dr. H. called on his widow, shortly 
after the Doctor’s death, and asked her if she was in possesion of 
such a tract? She answered that she was. He then asked her, if 
any bookseller had been in treaty with her for it? She said thata 
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bookseller had offered her fifty pounds for it. He then demanded if 
there was a duplicate? ‘No!’ Upon that he requested to see it, 
and she immediately brought it and put it into his hands. The 
Doctor, holding it in one hand, and giving it a slight perusal, threw 
it into the fire, and, with the other, gave her a fifty pound note.” 


The subject has interested us so much that we find we 
have only arrived at the second chapter, which treats of 
“Eccentric Medical Men.” 


“Many of the most distinguished ornaments of the medical profes- 
sion, have been most eccentric in their manners; and although the 
eminence they attained cannot altogether be attributed to this cir- 
cumstance, still, we ought not entirely to overlook it, in our calcula- 
tion of the causes which have enabled them to obtain so great a 
degree of the confidence and support of the public.” 


The bluntness of Abernethy, certainly aided his pre-emi- 
nent talents, and contributed greatly to bring into notice his 
abilities. In relation to the many who ape his manners, 
without having any of his genius, well may it be said: 

“These kind of knaves I know, which, in this plainness, 
Harbor more craft, and more corrupted ends, 

Than twenty silly clucking observants 

That stretch their duties nicely.” 


“Whatever may be said of eccentrictity, it must be evident to any 
person of observation, that a medical practitioner’s success depends 
materially upon his outward appearance. A singular dress, an af- 
fected pomposity, a mysterious air, all conspire to throw around the 
physician, indications of unusual sagacity, which is sure to attract the 
notice of those uninitiated in the ways of the world, and to ensure a 
degree of respect to which he cannot have a reasonable claim.” p. 48. 


Virgil recommended that appearances should not be trust- 
ed—*Nimium ne crede colori,” but, like many wiser max- 
ims of antiquity, no heed is given to it. 

“The world is generally averse, 
To all the truths it sees and hears.” Butler. 

The humorist Mounsey : 

“The Chelsea Doctor tells us that he was the son of a dealer in 
hops, who, by selling them at a high price, in times when scarce, 
aided ‘our family to hop from obscurity.’ He used to extract his own 
teeth in asingular manner. He fastened a short piece of catgut 
firmly round the affected tooth, the other end was attached to a per- 


forated bullet, with which he charged a pistol and thus fired out the 
tooth.” 


He was remarkable for his wit and humor, which 
“Was not the keen, shining, well-tempered weapon of a Sheridan, a 
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Beauclerk, or a Burke ; it partook rather of the nature of the irresis- 
tible massy sabre of a Cossack, which, at the time it cuts down, by 
the sharpness of its edge, demolishes by the weight of the blow.” 


He was considered a good practical physician, but con- 
tributed nothing to the literature of his profession. Per. 
haps he expected to be severely handled for not having 
done so, which may account for his giving himself to be cut 
up, after his death, which occurred at the age of ninety-five, 

The famous Sir Joun Hux, was renowned only as 


“A writer on snuff, valerian and sage, 
The greatest impostor and quack of his age.” 


Sir Ricnarp Jess, 


“Had a noble and generous heart, and a pleasing frankness among 
his friends; was communicative of experience among the faculty ; 
earnest for the recovery of his patients, which he sometimes mani- 
fested by the most impetuous solicitude.” 

“He was aman of acute sensibilility. ‘Good God! Dr. Lettson, 
Lord , whom I cured a year ago, has employed lately another 
physician.’ 

“*Well, Sir Richard, you have more than you can do.’ 

“‘T know it, but this case has grieved me incessantly for a fort- 
night.’ ” 


How many such cases occur in our day among those from 


whom better things should be expected. It is too little re- 
garded, that feelings are never compensated by money given 
for services. 

When consulted by a patient, who thought himself ill, as 
to diet, his directions were simple : 

“You must not eat the poker and shovel or tongs, for they are hard 
of digestion; nor the bellows, for they are windy ; but any thing else 
you please.” 


Sir Joun Ex.ior, was a physician whose 


“Abilities were by no means to be despised, and his manners were 
extremely fascinating. He had a death’s head painted on the pannel 
of his carriage. This was enough, one would think, to frighten away 
all his patients. But it did not affect his practice.” 


We are inclined to think it aided him, upon the principle 
of arresting the public attention and directing it to him. 


“In the year 1650, was born the celebrated eccentric, Dr. Rav- 
cLiFFE. His munificent acts of bounty pointed him out as one of the 
most celebrated of a profession that has always been distinguished 
for its liberality: and fully explain to us the esteem in which he was 
held by his contemporaries, to whom, in spite of his infirmities of 
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temper, the generosity of his disposition, and the sprightliness of his 
conversation, rendered him, at all times, a most agreeable compa- 
nion.” 

“He had but few books, and when asked, by the President of Trin- 
ity College, when on a visit to him, ‘where his study was ?’—he 
pointed to a few phials and a skeleton, ‘Sir, this is Radcliffe’s library.’ 
Notwithstanding his apparent contempt of literature, he left £40,000 
for the building of a splendid library, attached to the University of 
Oxford, and £150 per annum to the librarian, and £100 for the pur- 
chase of books, and founded two travelling fellowships.” p. 77. 


He was the most successful physician of his day, and his 
reputation, as is the case in our day, had the precedence of 
his experience, as, in two years, “his business was very ex- 
tensive.” 

“It may be doubted, whether a more luminous lesson was ever 
given, than his declaration, that, when a young practitioner, he pos- 
sessed twenty remedies for every disease, and, before the end of his 
career, he found twenty diseases for which he had not one remedy.” 


He is said to have been “a man of great decision—the 
result of eminent talent.” He was remarkable for his wit, 
which occasionally got him into trouble, and was once pro- 
secuted for a witticism. It is well known he made no dis- 
tinction of persons, for while in attendance on the King, his 
Majesty asked the Doctor what he thought of his swollen 
legs? He replied, “I would not have your Majesty’s two 
legs for your three kingdoms.” 

His bluntness and rudeness caused him to be dismissed 
from attendance on the roya! family. He was again called, 
in the Queen’s last illness, but, owing to the gout, did not 
go. In consequence of which the popular feeling was high 
against him. He died, soon after, in the 65th year of his 
age, as an early biographer said of him, “a victim to the in- 
gratitude of a thankless world, and the fury of the gout.” 

Dr. Raveirre was noted for his unequalled diagnostic 
powers, his good sense, his practical knowledge, his decision 
in danger, and his ready expedients. Learning had nothing 
to do with his success, yet he was a man of great attain- 
ments, Which all admitted. The anecdotes of him are so 
familiar, that we quote but two, which we have not seen 
elsewhere. Being at a convivial party, which he refused to 
leave, a man, whose wife was dangerously ill, seized him in 
his arms and actually carried him otf. He was at first greatly 
enraged, but cooled down, and received the man’s apology 
for his rudeness, by the extreme illness of his wife. He 
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then exclaimed—“Now, you impudent dog, I'll be revenged 
of you, for I'll cure your wife.” 

Dr. Radclifle met the notorious quack, Dr. Case, at a ta- 
vern, when the following conversation occurred :—*Here, 
brother Case, I drink to all the fools, your patients.” “Thank 
ye,” quoth Case, “let me have all the fools, and you are wel- 
come to the rest.” 

Joun Asernetny, is so well known, in the present day, 
as he belonged to our own times, that it is scarcely neces- 
sary to notice him,—still, he deserves our regard. Few 
men have occupied a larger space in the public eye. He 
was, unquestionably, one of the most successful. surgeons of 
his day, and his medical reputation was much enhanced by 
his directing more attention to the influence of derangement 
of the organs of digestion on all diseases. He also opposed, 
with great zeal, the artificial line of demarcation between 
surgery and medicine, considering them properly as “one 
and indivisible.” We can scarcely trust ourselves to select 
from his numerous facetie, which are commonly circulated 
in many popular periodicals. 

He had a practice of thinking aloud. On one occasion, 
when he came into St. Bartholomews’, to deliver an intro- 
ductory, he found the theatre crowded with students. While 
he was cheered, he cast his eyes around, seemingly in- 
sensible to the applause, and immediately observed, with 
great feeling and pathos, “God help you all! what is to be- 
come of you?” evidently moved by the appearance of so 
many students seeking to be fitted for practice. What 
would be his astonishment were he here now, to know, that 
in the few Medical Colleges of the United States, during 
the session lately ended, TrwenTY-FIVE HUNDRED students at- 
tended lectures. Truly may we say, “God help us all !” 

Of the “early struggles of eminent medical men,” to which 
the next chapter is devoted, a great deal might be selected, 
full of instruction and character; and we might attend the 
more to it, as the difficulties of success are daily increasing, 
in a profession whose name is becoming “Legion.” We 
think the time has come “to calculate the value” of the pro- 
fession of medicine, and better would it be for the profes- 

sion and the public, for many and valuable reasons, that it 
should be done. The profession is becoming too numerous 
for the prosperity of one half of its members, and too often 
do they lose valuable time and opportunity, in fitting them- 
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selves, for what they cannot succeed in. The interest of 
the public consists in diminishing the number, by increasing 
the qualifications, and they stand in their own light, when 
they give facilities for “getting a profession.” As long as 
the people do not, in their primary schools and colleges, 
study the structure and functions of the animal man,” so 
long may we argue inefficiently, in endeavoring to impress 
upon them the necessity of knowledge in their medical ad- 
visers. It is not the interest of the public to have medical 
practice cheap,—they want skill and knowledge, in so impor- 
tant a matter as health, which cannot be valued by money. 
It is found, but too often, by bitter experience, that unquali- 
fied men have actually robbed us of “the poor man’s bles- 
sing, the rich man’s bliss.” 

In that delightful little work, the “Diary of a Physician,” 
we find these remarks : 

“It is true, that the members of the medical profession have to go 
through the same ordeal which other professional men have to en- 
counter ; and therefore, it may be urged, they have no just ground of 
complaint. But many of the obstacles with which the medical man 
has to contend, are of a peculiar nature. No other men have to con- 
tend with more heart-rending trials and disappointments. How many 
spirits are broken in endeavoring to stem the torrent to which the 
great majority of practitioners, in early life, are exposed! He who 
enters the ranks of medicine, must prepare his mind to encounter 
impediments and mortifications of no ordinary character; he must 
subdue his own prejudices—the prejudices of his patients, of their re- 
lations, and contend also against the ill office of opposing interests ; for 
it unfortunately happens, ‘that the only judges of his merit are those 
who have an interest in concealing it” ” 


Many judicious observations of our author, relative to 
success in the profession, might be given, but we merely 
select a specimen : 


“Prejudice and caprice are capable of conferring a name on those 
who can produce no solid claims to distinction and pre-eminence, and 
the Seve? at physician of the day is often indebted for his celebrity to 
a fortunate concurrence of circumstances, in which merit can boast 
no share.” 


How often does a trifling circumstance give importance 
to what is unworthy of notice, while matters of more value 
are neglected. Dr. Radcliffe, advised parents who were dis- 
posed that their sons should study medicine, to send them to 
a fencing master and to a dancing school; “a strong instance 
of his knowledge of the world, and an honest confession 
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that merit was not the only security for success in his pro- 
fession.” 

Dr. Baillie was indebted to his comprehensive knowledge 
of anatomy, and the possession of every private virtue, fe 
his advancement. Monro, to his habit of noting down his 
cases. Sir Hans Sloane, owed his introduction into prac- 
tice to the accident of a lady of quality being taken ill ata 
table where he was playing whist. Dr. Cullen was acci- 
dentally introduced to the Duke of Argyle, who happened 
to need some apparatus for a chemical experiment, which 
was procured of Dr. Cullen. So with many others we could 
name. ‘Too often do we see men of fine intellect, good ca- 
pacity for observation and appreciation of facts, with prac- 
tical knowledge, all the qualifications of a physician, and 
devoted industry, fail to command a tithe of the business of 
a neighboring charlatan whose ignorance and impudence 
should consign him to infamy. 

“For the dull world, must honor pay to those, 
Who on their understanding most impose.” 

Accident, occasionally brings into notice, and advances 
successfully, many whose talents and acquirements would 
otherwise languish in obscurity, and some physicians of the 


greatest celebrity, are indebted to chance for what they 
otherwise could not obtain, the attention of the public. Our 
author remarks, what we are sorry to say is unfortunately 
too true: 


“To succeed in the medical profession requires, on the part of the 
practitioner, in by far the great majority of cases, a degree of chica- 
nery and trickery, from which men of honorable and gentlemanly 
feelings naturally recoil.” 


And the number and success of unqualified men, as well 
as the loose moral qualifications of many, actuate some to 
embrace opportunities which otherwise they would reject. 
Their “poverty, and not their will,” consents to the sacrifice 
of principle and propriety. Such conduct of individuals 
affects the character of all, and deeply injures the profession. 
That charlatanry succeeds, is no warrant for men of char- 
acter and education to yield to it; still, human nature is often 
brought, by force of circumstances, to yield virtue for in- 
terest. 

Education alone, can bring conviction to the public of 
their interest being concerned, in distinguishing and employ- 
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ing the educated and qualified man, from the arrogant and 
ignorant pretender, and however humiliating it may be to 
many of the present race of medical men, they must run, 
with patience, the race set before them. 

The early struggles of eminent physicians, is but a chap- 
ter of accidents, and too likely to remain so, for there is no 
contending against a “name.” 

“Give ev’n a dunce the employment he desires, 
And he soon finds the talent it requires; 

A business, with an income at its heels, 

Furnishes always oil for its own wheels.” Cowper. 

Our experience agrees with our author, that “there are legal 
as well as medical quacks, but we are bound to confess that 
the latter preponderate.” He says, “We want a moral revolu- 
tion in medicine. Let medical men respect themselves, and 
they will command the respect of the public.” We think the 
best mode of effecting this, is to increase the difficulties of 
procuring the privileges of the profession. We are no ad- 
vocates of free trade in the practice of a profession of so 
much importance to the public, and where that public pay 
the penalty of their confidence in the loss of health and life: 
Here, “the greatest good of the greatest number” is the true 
doctrine, and we maintain the necessity of requiring high 
qualifications, and long study, of all those who desire to as- 
sume the responsibilities of this “divine art.” 

The ancients painted A®sculapius as an old man with a 
long beard, crowned with the branch of a bay tree, with a 
staff in his hand, full of knots, about which a serpent had 
twisted itself, and at his feet a dog or an owl. These were 
intended to represent the qualities of a good physician, who 
should be as wise as a serpent, as vigilant as a dog, and “as 
full of experience as an old senior, to handle a thing so diffi- 
cult and troublesome as physic.” The difficulties of eminent 
men, eminent for their abilities, are well illustrated in the 
examples of Denman, J. Hunter, Armstrong and Brown, of 
whom our limits do not allow us to make an extended no- 
tice. Their history is familiarly known. We cannot avoid, 
however, to mention one fact in relation to the last, which 
shows the uncompromising honor of the man. He was in 
prison for the debt. A large sum of money was offered 
him, if he would allow a nostrum to be sold in his name. 
Brown rejected the proposal with disdain. 

An interesting chapter on “CELEBRATED Mepicat Po- 
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ETS,” we recommend to those of our brethren who are dis. 
posed to pay homage to the “tuneful nine.” That the pro. 
fession is not deficient in taste for the sublime and beautiful, 
in poetry and art, the annals of medical science bear ample 
testimony, but it is not the less true that “the cultivation of 
the poetic taste, and the study of the various branches of 
medical science are not compatible mental exercises.” Yet, 
“murder will out,” 
**Poeta nascitur, non fit” 


among physicians as well as other men. 


“The celebrated Judge Blackstone was, in early life, a poet; but 
when he entered upon the serious and dry study of the law, he wrote 
his celebrated farewell to the muse, being convinced that the cultiva- 
tion of his poetic taste, was incompatible with the study upon which 
he was about to enter.” 

We would not be supposed to recommend a total neglect 
or abandonment of such talent, but only the disposition not 
to cultivate it at the expense of more important knowledge. 
The public need skill and knowledge in the professional 
man, more than poetry or “rhetorical flourishes”—-of the 
latter there is no deficiency. 

“Considered as a question of organization, the man with a highly 
poetical temperament, is not the best calculated to shine as a medical 
philosopher. On the same principle, Locke maintains that a person 
with highly developed powers of wit, must necessarily be defective 
in judgment. The physiological explanation of the fact is this.— 
one mental faculty is exercised to excess, and that energy which 
ought to be more generally distributed through the brain, the mate- 
rial instrument of mind, is concentrated to one portion of the sentient 
organ.” p. 208. 

This is somewhat an awkward admission from one who 
is an opponent of Phrenology. 

Goldsmith was a man of high literary attainments and a 
sweet poet, but would have starved with his profession. 
Darwin’s principal poems were connected with medicine, 
and accidental circumstances gave him a respectable practice. 
Akenside was eminent as a poet, but never attained high 
reputation as a practitioner. Garth, a wit and a poet, was 
unsuccessful in practice. Dr. Johnston (Med. Ch. Review) 
said of the late Dr. Good, 

“Had he paid as much attention to the recent progress of pathology, 
as he did to poetry and metaphysics, he would not have been rejected 
by the College of Physicians.” 


Still Dr. Good struggled successfully with fortune. Keats, 
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though he never graduated after studying the healing art, is 
classed among our medical poets. He died early, the victim 
of consumption. He was highly sensitive, and his death is 
said to have been hastened by a severe criticism on his po- 
ems in the Quarterly. ‘This led to the lines of Byron, 

“Oh! that the soul, that very fiery particle, 

Should let itself be snuffed out by an article.” 

“Peter Pindar’* was a man of pills and plaisters. His 
poetic disposition led him into frequent difficulties, as satire 
was his fancy. An old friend once was backward in taking 
his hand, and was angry with him for abusing the king: 

“God bless him !” said he, “I believe him to be a very good man, 


but I must write upon characters that the world are interested in 
reading about. I would abuse you, but I should get nothing by it.” 


He had a pension offered him to write on matters of the 
government, but after six months he was applied to for some- 
thing in its favor. ‘This he refused, and he declined the 
annuity. He had no reputation as a physician. 

Last, but not least, is mentioned HaLLer, whose “Poem 
on the Alps” has placed his name high among the votaries 
of the German muse. Haller was considered the first who 
gave sublimity, richness and harmony to the poetical lan- 
guage of Germany. 





Arr. X.— The Last of the Barons. Dy Sir E. L. Butwer. 
Author of “Pelham,” “Rienzi,” “The Last Days of Pom- 
peli,” “Ernest Maltravers,” &c. &c. New-York: Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. 1843. 8vo. 


Some centuries ago there was a certain old arch-bishop of 
Mayence, who was wont to say, that the human heart is like 
a mill-stone; furnish it with grain and it will grind it into 
flour ; neglect to do so, the stone will still turn on, but grind 
only itself. ‘The observation is even more appropriate, if ap- 
plied to the human mind, and was doubtless so used by the 
worthy arch-bishop, for both head and heart require to be 
supplied with some sort of food, if they are to be kept out 


* Dr. Waicot. 
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of mischief, or prevented from injuring themselves. This 
reason would alone be suflicient, if other and stronger ones 
were absent, to preclude our joining in the pharisaic and un- 
reasoning condemnation of works of fiction en masse, Which 
all the would-be-saints of the earth and many truly good men 
indulge in. What these other reasons are, it will be wholly 
unnecessary to specify here, as those who indulge in novel- 
reading ought by this time to have discovered its legitimate 
uses for themselves; while it would be bootless to “address 
those who are fanatically opposed to it, as the ear of preju- 
dice is deaf as the blind adder to the voice of instruction. 
But, as long as such light food, in addition to its other and 
higher merits, is recommended to general favor, as affording 
some occupation to the minds of those who would otherwise 
sun themselves in the bliss of perennial idleness, and eschew 
altogether any thing approximating to intellectual employ- 
ment, we would certainly watch its alterations and improve- 
ments with interest and anxiety, and rejoice at any change 
which may elevate its character and make it more nutritious, 
without rendering it less palatable. And when these changes 
are so important as to give to novels a high value in the eyes 
of the diligent student of history and philosophy, and enable 
it to contribute essential and incalculable aid to his researech- 
es in both departments, it is not to be expected, that we will 
recklessly throw away the diamond which is put into our 
hands, merely because some others may be blind to its bril- 
liancy. We cannot forget the spirit and the causes to which 
are attributed the loss of many of the noblest productions of 
antiquity, nor do we think the world a gainer by having Se 
dulius substituted for Cicero. 

What the changes are and have been, to which we have 
alluded, and how and by whom they have been brought 
about, a few words will show. 'The master mind that com- 
menced the change, which has raised works of fiction to this 
high elevation, was Sir Walter Scott; the scarcely less re- 
markable genius, who has since developed and perfected it, is 
Sir Edward Bulwer. And when we say this, we are far from 
asserting that Bulwer, as an artist, is superior to Scott ; we 
do not refer at all to excellencies of execution, but limit our 
remarks strictly to classes of art. It is proper, however, that 
we should inquire briefly into the nature of the improvements 
due to each, and this task is the more incumbent upon us, at 
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the present moment, as we understand Sir Edward has ex- 
pressed his intention of closing his career, as a novelist, with 
the work under review. 

No one, capable of reading English at all,can be so utter- 
ly destitute of critical sagacity as not to have perceived that 
the novel became, in the hands of Scott, essentially different 
from any thing which it had previously been. There was 
not a wider distinction between the Sir Charles Grandisons, 
the Clarissa Harlowes, the Camillas—the perfect heroes and 
faultless heroines of the elder romance, and their successors, 
than there was between the classes to which that elder ro- 
mance and the Waverly Novels respectively belonged. All 
those who had preceded Sir Walter had written, either broad 
farce, as Fielding and Smollett, or that ridiculous caricature 
of humanity which consists in the delineation of all imagi- 
nable perfections. ‘The latter non-natural school was in the 
ascendant when Scott arose. He recalled the world to na- 
ture—he gave us men and women, living creatures, with 
hearts of flesh and human frailties, that we could sympa- 
thise with, instead of the paste-board gods and starched god- 
desses, with which the Sophronias, the Rosa-Matildas, the 
Musidoras—the boarding-school misses and puelle vetcres 
of the preceding age—(Phillidas, Hypsipylas, aliud plorabile 
si quid) had been enraptured. But, so far, it was only a 
prudent return, not an advance, for Fielding and Smollett 
had both been natural, and, in their peculiar walks, were 
unapproached. With both of these the novel was, however, 
a satire; Fielding lashed the vices of the age by a highly 
colored and ludicrous portraiture ; Smollett ridiculed the 
follies by an exaggerated and grotesque representation of 
them. Scott laid aside any such design ; his aim was to de- 
lineate life as life, with its strange and ever-shifting admix- 
ture of good and evil, strength and weakness, wisdom and 
folly. He was himself content to take the world as he found 
it, without imagining any defects or disproportions, other 
than those which existence presented to him; and such as 
it seemed to his experience, such he represented it to others 
in his work. In addition to this he made the novel an 
agreeable mode of conveying valuable information in regard 
to local peculiarities, whether of custom or of scenery, of 
preserving fleeting traditions and investing them with an at- 
tractive garb. But his best and greatest merit was that he 
made the new romance the vehicle of important antiquarian 

28 VOL. IV.—NO. 7. 
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and historical lore, collecting, into a luminous shape and 
harmony, the despised and scattered fragments of the past, 
affording a true and breathing portraiture of by-gone ages 
in various ages, with a distinctness never before attempted 
by the historian, so that we may now look for the character 
of nations and of princes, more readily and with more rea- 
sonable hope of satisfaction, in Kenilworth, the Abbot, Wood- 
stock, the Fortunes of Nigel, Quentin Durward, Old Morta- 
lity, &c. than in the pages of Hume, Robertson or Mézerai, 
What was best and most vital in the change achieved by 
Scott, is admirably expressed by Carlyle, though with his 
usual quaintness of style : 


“We may say these historical works have taught all men this truth, 
which looks like a truism, and yet was as good as unknown to writers 
of history and others till so taught; that the by-gone ages of the 
world were actually filled by living men, not by protocols, state pa- 
pers, controversies, and abstractions of men. Not abstractions were 
they, not diagrams and theorems, but men in buff, or other coats and 
breeches, with color in their cheeks, with passions in their stomach, 
and «he idioms, features, and vitalities of very men. It is a little 
word this, inclusive of great meaning. History will henceforth have 
to take thought of it; the faint hearsays of “philosophy teaching by 
example,” will have to exchange themselves everywhere for direct 
inspection and embodment; this, and this only, will be counted ex- 
perience; and till once experience have got in, philosophy will re- 
concile herself to wait at the door. It is a great service, fertile in 
consequences, this that Scott has done; a great truth laid open by 
him, correspondent indeed to the substantial nature of the man; to 
his solidity and vivacity even of imagination, which with all his live- 
ly discursiveness, was the characteristic of him.” 


Such then are Scott’s chief merits as a re-animator of 
dead bones, for to nearly this state were both history and 
novel-writing reduced when the Wizard of the North com- 
menced his enchantments. He taught, among other things, 
the great truth that the past had once an existence as real, 
as vital, as obnoxious to all the small joys, the fleeting sor- 
rows, the petty motives of life, as the age in which our lot 
has been cast. In his pages, he recalled by-gone generations 
in all their warmth, and fresh, healthy, living colors, so that 
we can sympathize with them in their success. His other 
excellences of execution, composition, and delineation we 
need not touch upon here; their consideration belongs t0 
another place. 

Now, that Walter Scott is inimitable and unapproachable 
in his own peculiar merits, no one, at this late day, will be 
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disposed to gainsay ; that he has not exhausted all the capa- 
bilities of the vein of rich ore that he struck upon, may be 
less readily assented to; but we are certain of at least one 
consenting voice in Sir Edward Bulwer, his legitimate suc- 
cessor and unenvying admirer. Lord Vincent makes some 
remarks, in Pelham, on the composition of a novel, which 
we are told, somewhat unnecessarily, in a foot-note, embody 
the principles of art on which the author professes to write. 
In the course of his disquisition, Vincent observes : 


“That, though we have one perfect epic poem, and several which 
pretend to perfection, we have not one perlect novel in the world. 
Gil Blas approaches more to periection than any other; but, it must 
be confessed, that there is a want of dignity, of moral rectitude, and 
of what I may term moral beauty, throughout the whole book. If an 
author could combine the various excellencies of Scott and Le Sage, 
with a greater and more metaphysical knowledge of morals than 
either, we might expect from him the perfection we have not disco- 


vered since the days of Apuleius.” Bulwer’s Pelham, c. 53. 


That is to say, if any one author could unite in his own 
proper person a keen metaphysical discrimination of the se- 
eret workings of the human heart and mind, with the per- 
fect naturalness of manner, the felicitous irony, the exquisite 
elegance of expression, the thorough insight into the hidden 
mechanism and movement of the various wheels of society, 
possessed by Le Sage; and the high feeling, correct taste, 
descriptive power, and dramatic talent of Scott ;—that from 
this combination would spring all that could be desiderated 
in a novelist : 


Non homini propius fas est accedere Divos. 


When an author points out an habitual error running 
through the writings of his predecessors, it is to be taken as 
a modest hint that he has himself seduously endeavored to 
avoid the rocks on which he sees that they have split. We 
may therefore suppose that Bulwer has aimed at uniting all 
these desiderata, or, at least, that he has endeavored to bring 
to the task the metaphysical knowledge required. The lat- 
terhe has done, the former remains yet unaccomplished ; 
for the addition which he has supplied frequently appears in 
excess, and either overshadows or excludes many of the 
other excellences. But, if Bulwer has not succeeded in this 
attempt, and has not surpassed Walter Scott, in the execu- 
tion of his art, and has even fallen far behind him in that 
dramatic mechanism which gives such perfection to the 
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works of his predecessor, the very metaphysical discrimina- 
tion which he points out as a desideratum in Scott, has ena- 
bled him to introduce an important change into the nature 
of the novel. This change places it on a much higher ele- 
vation than before, at the same time that the alteration is in 
perfect analogy with Scott’s own improvements. But the 
class to which a work of art belongs, the scale which we 
apply to its conception, must not be confounded with artistic 
execution ; for Bulwer, as an artist, is as far below Scott, as 
he is above him, as an analyst of human life and huinan 
passions. ‘T’o render this distinction plainer, epic poetry is 
ofa higher grade than love songs; therefore, Sir Richard 
Blackmore's Epics belong to a higher class than Petrarch’s 
Sonnets; but no one would, for an instant, compare the 
“Creation” of the former, to even a single love song of the 
latter, as specimens of art. It is possible that some persons, 
in a comparison of the two great novelists, may be so far 
misled by the difference of style—the labored, involved, af- 
fected, and often inflated periods of Bulwer, as to think that 
the obscurity of these, contrasted with the perfectly transpa- 
rent, nay, rather transluent sentences of Scott, gives evidence 
of greater philosophic power and ability in the former than 
in the latter. Far be such judgment from us; in style, in 
every essential of execution, Scott far surpasses Bulwer, 
though he may never have like bursts of eloquent sublimity. 
But the difference which we note lies in the spirit in which 
these authors regard the world around them. | Scott, as we 
have said, looks only at the surface of all things, he observes 
their figures, their hues, their guise, their similitudes, and 
these, by some phantasmagorie process, he transfers to his 
canvass in all their living brightness. In Bulwer, we look 
in vain for the freshness and ease, and mobility of life ; there 
is an inanimate and marble pallor thrown over all his cha- 
racters which he cannot overcome entirely, though he near- 
ly succeeded in his Night and Morning. Though every 
thing is brilliant, and polished, and beautiful, it is Tigid and 
cold as if chiselled out of stone. On examination, you find 
that this lifeiessness is the result of his mode of procedure ; 
he dissects all his figures, with a scalpel, which lays bare to 
the gaze the muscles, the arteries , and whole internal organ- 
ization; and when he attempts to put the severed parts to- 
gether again, petrifaction is necessary to make them cohere. 
Hence, Bulwer’s novels become, for the most part, metaphy- 
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sical treatises, rather than a faithful representation of acting 
every-day life. And, so far, the prominence of his psycho- 
logical analysis is a marked defect. 

‘But it is in his historical novels, as was the case also with 
Sir Wa'ter Scott, that the introduction of the new element 
has been productive of the happiest results. It is in The 
Last Days of Pompeii, in Rienzi, and in the work before us, 
that we see, in their fullest, their highest, and most signifi- 
cant development, the importance of those metaphysics which 
Bulwer has labored to introduce into fiction. ‘The novel is 
no longer content to look merely at the face of humanity, 
and to reproduce life in the guise which its external appear- 
ance assumes ; but it must exhibit the rationale of human 
action, the motives which have impelled that action, the se- 
eret history of thought and feeling which have given birth 
to those motives ; the laws of analogy and difference which 
determine the diversities of the moral sense, and the frail- 
ties, the fickleness, the inconsistencies of human nature, 
arising from the progressive mutations of human feeling. 
Hence, when it treats of the mighty events of history, the 
laws of humanity will be applied to the explication of the 
conduct of whole masses of men. The gradual growth of 
those feelings which precede and produce revolutions will 
be exhibited ; the ebbing and flowing of the tides in the 
several channels of society, the sudden swell of the waters, 
the flood bursting its banks, and the subsidence of the tor- 
rent, will all be carefully noted, and every thing will be 
made to appear as the legitimate result of preceding causes, 
In Scott we see merely the effects of all this, not the operations 
by which the superabundant waters have been collected in 
their hidden reservoirs, and the original fountains surcharged. 
In Scott, to use a different figure, we see the regular motion 
of the hands around the dial-plate ; in Bulwer, we see the 
internal mechanism of the clock, and the whole process by 
which the external result is achieved. Sometimes, indeed, 
our attention is so riveted upon the complicated revolutions 
of the wheels, that we forget to look at the face, and, while 
watching the works, lose all perceptions of the hour. A 
great difference, however, is thus produced between the fic- 
tion of Scott and that of Bulwer, and a difference which 
has been productive of most beneficial results. 

We have mentioned The Last Days of Pompeii, The Last 
of the Tribunes, and The Last of the Barons, as those three 
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novels of Bulwer’s which have founded a new historical 
class. It may seem surprising to many, that we should have 
inserted the first of these among the number; and, indeed, 
its character diflers in many and most essential points from 
the other two. Bulwer had not, at that time, perfected his 
new and noble conception. But, we have included it in the 
present category, because it is intended, among other things, 
to show that state of manners, morals and habits of thought, 
prevalent in the countries under Roman dominion, which 
allowed an ingress for the doctrines of nascent Christianity, 
and to depict the condition of other religions and other 
creeds, at a time when the new belief was, alone of all, filled 
with the sincerity of faith. All the conflicting elements of 
a decaying and of a rising religion, are embodied in the char- 
acters of The Last Days of Pompeii. In Arbaces, the 
Egyptian hierophant, is found the magnificent pride and 
scorn belonging to that self-reliance upon the intellect, which 
characterizes absolute scepticism and pure negation of be- 
lief, and which clothes itself in hypocrisy and imposture, to 
comply with the dictates of a depraved public opinion, that 
visits the want of professed creed more heavily than a total 
dereliction from virtue. In Calenus appears the complement 
of the same character, exhibiting the very different results 
of the same principles upon a man of weak intellect: he dis- 
plays the low, greedy, gluttonous cunning of that instinct, 
which, seeking after offal, preys upon the follies or the cant 
of others, and chuckles over its successful hypocrisy. The 
race of Calenus is not extinguished in the present day. In 
Apwecides, you have the earnest, enthusiastic, sensitive dream- 
er,—nearly a monomaniac,—one of the tribe of which re- 
ligious Reformers are made,—in much, the counterpart and 
anticipation of the Luther of a subsequent Reformation. 
With a half-visionary glance, he looks deep into the inner 
nature of things; he labors anxiously, fretfully and fever- 
ishly, to unravel the meshes of the world’ s secrets ; he tries 
every thing to satisfy the cravings of a spirit hungering af- 
ter devotion; but in all that is around him, in ali he sees 
others worship, he discovers only hollowness and deception: 
he flies from one thing to another; and at the moment of 
utter despair, falls by accident into the bosom of the new 
faith, and becomes one of the apostles of change. In Olin- 
thus we have a reformer of very different mould—he repre- 
sents the Wickliffe, the Huss of religious reform,—ardent, 
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enthusiastic, single of purpose, with a mind that conceives 
not the possibility of any truth beyond the enchanted pale 
which encircles him: that dreams not of those bitter strug- 
gles of the spirit, which less hardy and more intelligent men 
must undergo in the transition from one creed to another. 
He is enthusiastic, but his enthusiasm is derived from his po- 
sition, and not from a temperament naturally ardent. To 
say that he is one predestined to martyrdom is unnecessary, 
after having termed him the Huss of his day. 

Thus might we proceed with our explanation of the phi- 
losophical and historical import of this novel, but we must 
refrain, in order to avail ourselves of the opportunity to say 
a few words in relation to that noblest work of Bulwer’s 
genius and imagination, Rienzi,—the prototype of a new 
school, and undoubtedly the first of all historical novels. 

Rienzi is not merely a portraiture of national and indivi- 
dual character,—not only a work of thrilling interest from 
the fortunes of the dramatis personz,—but a most philoso- 
phical exposition of the growth of political revolutions,—of 
the mode in which individual interests become slowly and 
half unconsciously massed together for the accomplishment 
of national objects, and the manner in which they obstruct 
their beneficial consequences, as soon as the immediate prize 
is gained :—thus exemplifying the development of national 
feeling and national character, without neglecting the truth 
of individual portraitures, or forgetting that the primary aim 
of works of fiction is to amuse. Hence, while Scott’s his- 
torical novels remain a description of actual life, such as it 
appears to one who looks on as a spectator and occasional- 
ly mingles with the crowd,—Bulwer, in his Rienzi, makes 
national changes and universal interests the subject of his 
meditation, by placing himself in such a position, that he 
may note the revolution of the grander, as well as of the 
smaller wheels. Yet, though this be his aim, he remembers 
that humanity very seldom acts knowingly on a general 
principle, unless there be some petty or personal motive to 
incline it in the same way :—that, indeed, if it revolves stea- 
dily around the sun, it is not so much from any immediate 
attraction to that body, as because it has a little earth of its 
own, round which it sedulously turns like a satellite, and by 
whose motion it is carried forward almost passively in the 
grander orbit. For this reason, Bulwer, when depicting the 
convulsion of States in Rienzi, leaves the national, half-hidden 
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under the individual, interest; and if in any thing he errs, it 
is in giving to the actors of the plot a consciousness of the 
import and magnitude of the changes they are effectuating ; 
whereas human feeling acts blindly in the aggregate masses, 
and dimly in the leading individuals ; posterity alone can see 
and expound the exact nature of the change. However, 
Rienzi is a masterly work, and a noble triumph of the intel- 
lect. If Bulwer could only have added the nature, the life- 
likeness of Scott, it would have been the perfection of art, 
as it still is the most splendid fiction that has yet appeared. 
To this new class of historical novels, of which Rienzi 
may be called at once the parent and the type, belongs the 
work under review. It is a worthy successor of that great 
original, There is the same niceness of perception in de- 
lineating the characters,—the same clear apprehension of 
the political import of the events described —the same re- 
markable and accurate analysis of the complex feelings and 
passions of humanity, and the same philosophical discern- 
ment in determining the relation between change and its 
causes, that characterize Rienzi. Yet we cannot think it 
equal to its predecessor, either in depth and fulness of com- 
prehension, or in elegance of execution, It bears upon its 
face the marks of apparent haste; there is neither the same 
harmony nor the same proportion between the parts ; there 
are also frequent repetitions, much unnecessary dissertation ; 
the interest, at times, flags; and the narrative is often tedious 
and prolix. Moreover, the important doctrines to be incul- 
cated, are in many instances taught by set speeches, painful- 
ly and inopportunely delivered by the dramatis persone, (4 
la Euripidéenne,) instead of being skilfully shadowed forth 
in their characters, feelings and actions; or indicated only 
by loose and occasional expressions. And further, the prin- 
cipal figures are too deliberately and methodically exhibited, 
as representatives of the specific action and feeling of the 
particular elements of that confused society :—the Earl of 
Warwick presents the old feudal nobility,—the descendants 
of the Norman Barons; Lord Hastings, the new aristocracy 
of talent; the Marquis of Montagu, new tactics and new 
statesmanship ; Sir Marmaduke Neville, the cadets of the 
old school; Anthony Woodville, the dynasty of the cour- 
tier and intellectual refinement ; Nicholas Alwyn, the rise of 
commerce and trade; Robin of Redesdale, the sturdy*yeo- 
manry of England; Adam Warner, the early glimmerings 
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of science and the useful arts; and even old Friar Bungey, 
with his mistress Jacquetta of Bedford, the last struggles of 
superstition, astrology and necromancy, in their'decay. The 
stage is well filled,—all the most important interests are fair- 
ly represented,—the actors perform their parts skilfully — 
still, the whole appears very much like the divertissement of 
Master Holofernes and Signor Adriano de Armado, in Love’s 
Labor Lost. Their language is too much as if they were 
spokesmen for the nonce, deputed by the respective bodies 
to which they belong: they savor strongly of that false al- 
legorical taste, which could not represent any achievement, 
in art or war, without introducing virtue, wisdom, valor, 
wit, invention, victory, glory, &c., clothed in long robes, 
with laure! crowns on their heads, with labels on the hem of 
their garments, to say that “Pyramus is not Pyramus, but 
Bottom the weaver;” and that the lion is not a lion, but “Snug, 
the joiner.” 

Notwithstanding these defects, The Last of the Barons is 
a noble fiction, and worthy of being the crowning stone of 
the pyramid. We have been more pleased with its concep- 
tion and execution, from the numerous and obvious difficul- 
ties which the author had to encounter. The problem to be 
solved is of much wider extent, and of more complex nature, 
than was the case in Rienzi. It is not confined to the con- 
vulsions, the manceuvres, the changes, the conflicting inter- 
ests of a single city; but the whole of England is the thea- 
tre on which the progress of the grand action is to be repre- 
sented. And in addition to the private or party feelings of 
individuals, the diverse local interests of the whole country, 
and the party objects which have been the growth of cen- 
turies, are all to be depicted in mutual collision. It is no 
longer a sudden, violent and momentary explosion of a po- 
pular passion which is to be explained, but the closing scene 
of a long revolutionary drama, whereof the catastrophe is 
brought about rather by the turbulent animosity of hostile 
parties, than necessitated by the nature of things. The wars 
of the Roses,—the fighting scenes of the Revolution,—were 
atan end on the accession of the Hlouse of York to the 
throne, in the person of Edward IV., had it not been for the 
fiery indignation and rebellious scorn of Richard Neville, 
the great Earl of Warwick. ‘The plot to be presented, is 
accordingly the slow and gradual change which goes on cer- 
tainly, but almost imperceptibly, among the masses of socie- 
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ty, when any great revolution of opinion and of system js 
in progress. But the current is to show at a point where it 
is turbid, swollen and irregular, from the disturbing influ. 
ence of accidental causes,—that is, of causes not nec essary 
to its flow, nor generated by its motion. The feudal system 
was on the decline from the accession of Henry V1.,—the 
populace had lost their reverence for its ceremonies, and 
were sensible only of its grinding oppressions and exactions, 
They had found, by iong € ‘xperience, that other things were 
requisite for good government, for national and individual 
prosperity, than the strong arm, the gallant war-horse, and 
the gilt spurs of the Norman knight. A struggle was going 
on in the minds of men, which led them still to do lowly 
reverence to the birth, rank and other qualifications of the 
feudal aristocracy, though the instinct of self-interest was 
leading them to such measures as might abridge the authori- 
ty of the Barons, and ultimate ly shiver the sceptre in their 
grasp. But this was all an under-current; the surface dis- 
played the angry contentions of the Court and new men, 
with the time-honored Lords of the country. Such was the 
age which was to be transferred to canvass: but along with 
this was to be mingled the plot and counter-plot of petty 
opposing intérests,—the tenacity with which the Barons ad- 
hered to their privileges—the gallantry with which they re- 
sisted aggression ;—the resolution and perseverance with 
which the merchants and burghers rendered every thing 
subservient to commerce,—and _ the obstinate determination 
of the yeomanry to throw off the burthen of feudal tenures 
and feudal exactions. ‘The cringing servility of a race of 
newly-fledged courtiers, is to be contrasted with the proud 
bearing and manly frankness of a race of heroes, who were 
wont to deem kings their equals, as their ancestors had 
deemed them. To this must be added the quarrels of princes, 
the animosities of peers, the schemes of partizans, and the 
dogged but dolt-headed energy of the commons, who only 
discovered, when it was too late, that the victory gained by 
their arms was to be turned to their present oppression. To 
iningle all these diverse clements,—to make them work har- 
moniously together, so as all to aid in the evolution of the 
same common result,—was the arduous task which Bulwer 
assumed for himself in the composition of the Last of the 
Barons; and admirably has he performed what he under- 


took. 
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To understand, however, the nature of his labors,—to 
estimate his talent and ingenuity, and to determine the de- 
gree of credit which is due to his production, it is necessary 
to look a little more closely at its plot, its characters, and its 
component parts. We must discover what judgment, good 
or bad, he has shown in the selection of his actors,—with 
what skill he has apportioned their parts, and how they have 
performed that which he has assigned them; to what ends 
their united energies and endeavors tend; and how they all 
combine together towards the accomplishment of the com- 
mon result. 

Of the actors in the Last of the Barons, some have been 
forced upon Bulwer, as being the principal historical charac- 
ters of that epoch, which closes the wars ef the White and 
Red Roses. This is the case with the most important figures 
in his exhibition.— Edward IV., George of Clarence, Richard 
of Gloucester,—Henry VI., Edward of Lancaster,— Warwick, 
Montagu, Hastings, the aoeniaines pof York, Anthony Wood- 
ville, Earl Rivers, — John, —Margaret of Anjou, 
Elizabeth Woodville, . laeque ita of Bedford, Isabel and Anne 
Neville,—Catesby, Robin « f Redesdale, and even the vile 
Friar Bungey. Of those HF atoee rs of the novel which have 
no historical origin, the principal are Adam and Sybil War- 
ner, Marmaduke Neville, Nicholas Alwyn, and the Tymbes- 
teres. ‘The last are indeed a most striking conce ption ; they 
are a substitute for the ancient chorus, being the ill-omened 
voice of wo,—the echo of our own anticipations as to the 
fate of the parties of the romance, but uttering their oracles 
in the most harsh, grating and discordant tones. No better 
description can be given of them, than is contained in Virgil's 
account of the Harpies: 

Tristius haud illis monstrum, nec s@vior ulla 
Pestis, et ira Deatm, Stygiis sese extulit undis. 
Virginei volucrum vultus, feedissima ventris 


Proluvies, unceeque manus, et pallida semper 
Ora fame 


They remind us of Vi ° tor Hugo's Cour des Miracles, in 
his Notre Dame. T hey belong to the same school of art, 
but they are more loathsome. We feel that the *y only give 
utterance to our own fore ‘bodings, yet we would try to thrust 
them from us. Their presence operates like the nightmare. 
They show that, however bright and practical may be the 
picture we may chance to be contemplating, there is always 
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a reverse side to it. They show, too, how by the mysterious 
harmonies of life, the fates of the highest and lowest are 
entwined, even in that state of society which appears to place 
the strictest barriers between different classes. ‘Their first 
appearance is like the croak and dull flight of a raven, in 
the morning of a clear summer’s day; we know that there 
is death and putrefaction in the neighborhood, or supersti- 
tiously anticipate it, so that our spirits are no longer elastic 
as before. 'Thenceforward the same cry haunts us through 
the long day, paralysing all our nerves, deadening our pul- 
ses, and utterly precluding enjoyment. As the shades of 
evening begin to close, their shrill ery is again heard, their 
loathsome forms again burden the air; but, this time, they 
come on no vain errand, but to chant their hellish dirge in 
the dying ear of those for whom all our sympathies have 
been engaged. Sybil Warner never appears before us in 
her sylph-like beauty, her childish innocence and purity, but 
the Tymbesteres intrude themselves upon the field of vision, 
either bodily, or to the eye of the mind. The two antipodes 
of female character appear connected by an indissoluble 
chain,—the dark and disgusting 'Tymbesteres follow Sybil, 
as the shadow follows the sun. When we first hear their 
loathsome croak, we give up Sybil as lost; we feel that there 
is no refuge before her but death,—and she dies like Esme- 
ralda, in her innocence, and because of her innocence.” 

The chorus of Harpies, perhaps the most remarkable cre- 
ation in the present novel, has led us off to some distance 
from the more important characters. ‘These, we have said, 
are of two classes,—the historical, and the purely ideal. Of 
course, many liberties have been taken with history in the 
portraiture of the former, but these have been in proportion 
to the actual prominence of the individuals on the stage of 
life. While some borrow little from former reality beyond 
the name and principal incidents, others adhere so closely to 
the written tradition which we have received, as to surprise 
us by their fidelity. Nothing can be more admirable in this 
respect, than the characters of Edward IV., Warwick, Glou- 

cester and Hastings, to which we might add Henry VL, if 
his part in the drama were not so slight and insignificant as 
itis. ‘These four characters are truly noble conceptions; 

* There is much in Sybil Warner, the Tymbesteres, and Friar Bungey, 
which recalls Esmeralda and the Kingdom of Cant, in Hugo’s Notre Dame. 


Not that there is any imitation, but enough to justify the suspicion that 
Hugo’s success suggested to Bulwer his creations 
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but they are not less remarkable for the historical accuracy 
of the delineation. ‘They are characters, too, which must 
have demanded much profound study to apprehend and ap- 
preciate, and great ability to re-produce. Bulwer has, how- 
ever, succeeded far beyond what could have been well anti- 
cipated; he has caught the characteristic peculiarities of 
these distinguished men, and transferred them to his canvass 
with great skill and truth. In all of them, there were great 
difficulties to be encountered. ‘The changing phases of Ed- 
ward IV’s. disposition,—his licentiousness, his profligacy, 
his effeminacy in the bower and the festal hall, his shrewd 
commercial sagacity, his political talent in the council cham- 
ber, his craft, tact and eloquence, when the minds of men 
were to be influenced, his generalship, decision, valor and 
fiery impetuosity in war,—all these apparent inconsistencies 
have been faithfully represented and harmonized with each 
other. ‘The colossal proportions of Warwick's mind agree- 
ing with his hereulean frame,—the stern, iron independence 
of the Last of the great feudal Barons,—his warm-hearted 
generosity,—his sincerity,—his atlection,--his chivalrous 
sense of honor,—his fretfulness under insult, yet his placa- 
bility when the slightest desire of reparation was shown,— 
his honest, manly and straightforward policy,—his open- 
handed liberality,—all combining to form the beau-ideal of 
ahero, have been admirably blended into one great whole, 
which, though it almost transcends humanity, is far from 
appearing unreal. ‘The delineation of Gloucester demanded 
the talent of a "Tacitus and a Machiavelli, and what was 
required Bulwer has supplied. We have no monster of de- 
formity, no paragon of vice; but a cold-blooded, far-seeing, 
cunning politician, whose vices were those of his situation, 
of his age, and of the school in which he was an adept. We 
have the noble nature, endowed with all chivalrous virtues, 
but totally devoid of principle, gradually hardening into the 
ambitious and criminal schemer; and when we part with 
Richard on the field of Barnet, we feel that he may become 
capable of every crime since laid to his charge. We have 
already been made sufficiently acquainted with his ruthless- 
ness, his callousness, and total indifference to the criminality 
of the means he may deem it politic to employ. His is a 
great heart and great mind debased by Italian craft; and 
disposed to act on the principle to which Euripides has gi- 
ven utterance and embodiment, and which has been in all 
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subsequent ages the motto of the tyrant and usurper. The 
character of Hastings, though of a somewhat lower order, js 
scarcely of less difficult execution. Here we find a high 
and noble temper marred by early disappointment ; ambition, 
the second growth of a heart intended for love: a man who 
is a statesman and a warrior from the exigencies of his posi- 
tion ; and who endeavors to forget, in personal devotion to 
his sovereign and the duties of the Court, the bitter memo- 
ries of the past. Having nothing to rely upon but his talents, 
no old hereditary fame to look back to, no crowd of retain- 
ers, nor host of powerful relatives,—he must stand or fall by 
his own merits, and by them alone. Belonging to no party,— 
having no connection with the leaders of either of the oppo- 
sing factions—he must trim his sails and steer his vessel, so 
as to give offence to neither, while his own high nature di 
rects him in the path of right. His character is tarnished, 
perhaps stained, by the atmosphere of the Court, and his fre- 
quent endeavors to shake off the remembrance which follows 
him, but it is not corrupted: and we feel that William of 
Hastings would have been second only to Warwick in the 
highest qualifications of a man, if the stream of his life had 
not been rendered turbid so near its source. 

We might proceed, in this way, examining all the leading 
personages of the novel, for they all present much matter 
for attentive consideration, but it would demand more space 
than our limits canallow. We must dismiss them all, with 
the remark, that, separately, the characters are well conceived 
and ably delineated. ‘They all represent important interests, 
or passing phases of society, which are necessary to be fully 
comprehended, before we can appreciate the revolution that 
was then going on in the minds of men. 

It is unnecessary to consider the relation of the actors to 
the plot, for plot, properly speaking, there is none. The fall 
of Warwick is what Bulwer intended to depict, and history 
has supplied him with the means which effected it, and with 
the catastrophe. The period included between the begin- 
ning and the end, is the space that intervened between the 
discontents caused by Edward's marriage with Lady Eliza- 
beth Gray and the battle of Barnet. This supplies the thread 
of the narrative: further than this, there is no plot. On 
opening the volume, we are immediately led to the supposi- 
tion that Marmaduke Neville is to be the hero, and Sybil 
Warner, the heroine; and such must they be, for other hero 
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or heroine there is none. But, at the close of the romance, 
Marmaduke is left standing on the battle-field, and Sybil is 
somewhat unnecessarily strangled by her old persecutors, 
the T'ymbesteres, at the command of Friar Bungey. It may 
have been the intention of Bulwer to discard the old and 
recognised plan of hero and heroine, and to consider War- 
wick and Edward as the contending Titans of the stage, to 
whom every eye should turn. If such was his design, we 
will be far from gainsaying its propriety. The novel has 
already supplanted the drama ; it is approximating more and 
more, every day, to the highest tragedy, and we see no reason 
why it should not assume the rules of dramatic composition, 
to a greater extent than it has hitherto done. We are per- 
fectly content to see the interest concentrated on great char- 
acters and great events; we have no prurient cravings for 
love scenes,—but if love is introduced episodically, and, in 
this novel, it is introduced very prominently, we expect that 
this under-plot will not be left incomplete. ‘There is noth. 
ing in the Last of the Barons to justify the fact, that Bulwer 
leads us to expect the usual elements of a novel, and then 
disappoints us. Moreover, if we inquire what is the fate of 
the other dramatis persone, we shall find it unsatisfactory in 
most instances. We may exclude from this inquiry all the 
Royal Family, Warwick and Montagu. Their fortunes 
were prescribed by history, and the termination is both legi- 
timate, so far as they are concerned, and in harmony with 
the plan of the work. But what becomes of Hastings? He 
marries Lady Bonville, at the very moment of time when 
it lowers him most in our esteem, and when what Bulwer 
terms “a metaphysical knowledge of morals,” would have 
prompted a different course of conduct. His marriage mars 
his own character, blots that of Lady Bonville, and destroys 
half the effect produced by Sybil’s beauty and innocence. 
What end awaits Adam Warner? He is strangled on the 
battle-field_the very last place where we should have 
thought of seeing him. It is true, he falls a vietim to popu- 
lar prejudice, and the natural enmity between imposture and 
truth: still, his death in that way, and at that place, produ. 
ces dissatisfaction. What and where is Nicholas Alwyn, 
when the curtain drops? The stout and honest-hearted 
craftsman is also found at Barnet,—very properly among the 
municipal soldiery. He comes to the spot where Adam 
Warner and his daughter have been slaughtered,—but he 
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comes too late. He has achieved neither the love of Sybil, 
nor succeeded in securing her from danger ; and after all his 
hopes, his fears, his labors, his successes, he passes like a 
ghost from the stage, we knew not how, whither, or with 
what view. If we look back over his past career, and ask 
why he was introduced, we find that he is throughout mere- 
ly the representative of a class, losing,in the assumed char- 
acter of Pompey, his individuality as Costard. In the same 
way, we might go on multiplying our instances, but it would 
be wholly unnecessary ; it may now be plainly : seen by what 
very loose threads the story is held together, and how at the 
last these threads break, and scatter, where chance directs, 
the figures suspended on them. 

It may be supposed, that we are complaining of the ab- 
sence of that poetical justice, which is the sole refuge of se- 
cond and third-rate writers, and, it may be added, of them 
alone. But, if our own feelings had not led us to rejecta 
doctrine so puerile and superficial, the authority of Aristotle 
would have aided as some check upon the expression of an 
erroneous opinion. We are far from condemning the plot 
of the present novel, on such narrow grounds of criticism: 
so far, indeed, are we from it, that we most cordially assent 
to Bulwer’s defence of his work, from any accusations of this 
kind. But the difference is wide between what is technically 
called an unfortunate catastrophe, and what we feel to be an 
unsatisfactory issue ; and it is of the latter we complain. 

Defective as the Last of the Barons is in plot, its arrange- 
ment is admirable and highly effective, for the accomplish- 
ment of that main object which Bulwer had in view through- 
out. There can be no more philosophical exposition of the 
causes and consequences of the great historical events of that 
day, than is furnished us in the pages of this nove]. From 
the trial of archery in the first chapter, to Edward’s firm set- 
tlement on the throne in the last, we have ever before our 
eyes the grand contest between the orders, which is working 
a great revolution in opinion, in manners and in government. 
The actors are admirably selected for the purpose of illus- 
trating this gradual change. 'There is no important interest 
which is not represented, and no actor who is not a faithful 
index of the feelings and policy of the class to which he be- 
longs. When Nick Alwyn exclaims, “We springals of Lon- 
don can take care of our own, if need be,” we feel that there 
must have been a wonderful change in the spirit of his class, 
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from the tame submission and dependence of the earlier Nor- 
man times: and we can anticipate the part which they will 
take in subsequent affairs. The dying speech of the old 
sub-prior to his nephew, Nick Alwyn, not only shows the 
position which the mercantile classes had either assumed, or 
were on the eve of assuming, but it furnishes the key-note 
to the whole novel. And whether the old man died of aus- 
terities, or ale, a point on which his relative was in doubt, 
there can be no hesitation in admitting that his advice was as 
just as it was shrewd : 

“Nephew Nicholas,” said he, “think twice before you tie yourself up 
to the cloister ; it’s ill leaping now-a-days in a sack-cloth bag. If a 
pious man be moved to the cowl by holy devotion, there is nothing to 
be said on the subject; but if he take to the Church as a calling, and 
wish to march ahead like his fellows, these times show him a prettier 
path to distinction. The nobles begin to get the best things for them- 
selves; and a learned monk, if he is the son of a yeoman, cannot 
hope, without a speciality of grace, to become abbot or bishop. The 
king, whoever he be, must be so drained by his wars, that he has lit- 
tle land or gold to bestow on his favorites; but his gentry turn an 
eye to the temporalities of the Church, and the Church and the King 
wish to strengthen themselves by the gentry. This is not all; there 
are free opinions afloat. The House of Lancaster has lost ground 
by its persecutions and burnings. Men dare not openly resist, but 
they treasure up recollections of a fried grandfather, or a roasted 
tenth cousin; recollections which have done much damage to the 
Henries, and will shake Holy Church itself one of these days. The 
Lollards lie hid, but Lollardism will never die. There is a new class 
rising amain, where a little learning goes a great way, if mixed with 
spiritand sense. Thou likest broad pieces and a creditable name,— 
go to London and be a Trader. London begins to decide who shall 
wear the Crown, and the traders to decide what king London shall 
befriend. Wherefore, cut thy trace from the cloister, and take thy 
road to the shop.” 


This is evidence sufficient of the fact, that money was be- 
coming the main sinew of political power, and that wealth 
was found more desirable than the virtues of a preux cheva- 
lier, or renown in arms. But, in addition to the struggle be- 
tween the trading classes and the lords of the soil, in matters 
of state and of religion, there was, at the time, a universal 
contest between many opposing interests, all of which find 
their representatives on the mighty stage of this novel. Ro- 
bin of Redesdale may be the embodiment of Lollardism, or 
religious dissent,—he is also the spokesman of that demo- 
cratic party, which was gradually acquiring strength for its 
future outburst among the Puritans. Richard of Warwick 
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shows the fall of aristocracy in government, as well as the 
demolition of the feudal power ‘of the Barons, retired on 
their estates. Edward IV. appears as the champion of ma- 
ny interests; his most important role is as the legitimate 
precursor of Henry VIL, lowering the power of his old 
nobility, by creating a countervailing influence among the 
commons. 

But, turning aside from the turmoil of war and the wrang- 
ling of the council-chamber,—from the conflict of religious 
and political parties,—to the quiet nook where profound stu- 
dy is endeavoring to dispel the mists of ignorance,—we are 
attracted to the cell of Adam Warner and his great Eureka. 
Apart from the noise of the surrounding world,—in pover- 
ty, but in hope,—surrounded by scoffs and threats, yet anti- 
cipating fame and reward,—regardless of the indignities of 
the present, and working for the benefit of after ages,—we 

e the philosopher anxiously bending over his furnace, and 
giving form to the creations which have been bought with 
the toil and the sweat of his best years. There are few 
more admirable, or more instructive conceptions, than this. 
The struggle of science against ignorance, must always be 
suggestive of profound and pregnant thought,—but when 
this struggle is carried on in an age and an atmospher re of 
imposture and credulity, the lessons are both more numer- 
ous and more valuable. The character of Adam Warner is 
as well executed as it is nobly conceived. The interest 
which he excites, at times, borders upon contemptuous pity; 
the robbery of his daughter, can excite only disgust. But 
these flaws are amply redeemed by unexpected excellences ; 
and magnified as much as they can be, they remain mere 
specks. In his lofty hopes and aspirations, though surroun- 
ded with difficulties, there is something which ennobles him, 
and elevates all that sympathize with him. His lot is cast 
among the rugged and desolate places of the earth—we 
know that the seed which he sows, is scattered on barren 
and rocky ground, and that there will be no harvest—but 
his example shows us, through all the misfortunes which at- 
tend on his footsteps and at last envelope him, that know- 
ledge is to be pursue d for its own sake, and for that alone. 
Eve ‘ry event in Adam Warner’s life is full of instruction; 
and diligently has Bulwer drawn out the deep lessons which 
that fountain supplies. 
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We wish our limits would permit a longer examination of 
this truly noble production ; but so much remains to be said, 
which might be profitably said, that it were needless to con- 
tinue, when there is no possibility of including the whole. 
It is to be hoped that others will read and ‘meditate for 
themselves; for it is more suggestive of profitable medita- 
tion, than any history which has yet been written, After 
this work, no one can deny that Bulwer is truly a great 
philosopher. 





Arr. XIL—CRITICAL NOTICES. 
1—American and British Newspaper Press. 


We have before us an article published in the April number of the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, entitled the “Answer of the American 
Press,” it being itself, however, an answer to that “Answer.” 

This controversy has excited vehement passions on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and has been, on either side, equally distinguished by crimina- 
tion, scurrility and abuse. Both countries are equally guilty, and equally 
conscious of guilt, and yet both are anxious to shift off the responsibility 
from their own shoulders and vindicate their own innocence. This is a 
difficult matter, and places the antagonists in rather a ludicrous light. 
Neither party is entitled to cast the first stone, but audacity has gotten 


} 


the better of conscience, and the war is prosecuted with as much bitter- 
ness and desperation, as if both were coutending for truth and princi- 
ple, and were not each occupying, before the world, a false position, 
proving, to a demonstration, that men may often be as impetuous and 
obstinate in a wrong cause as in a right one. 

Now, it so happens that, in Great Britain, the leading Quarterly Re- 
views are party organs; High Church and High Tory, on one side, and 
Liberal and Radical on the other, and the London Quarterly and Fo- 
reign Quarterly no sooner take strong ground on any great question, 
even relating to foreign matters,—such, for example, as the character of 
the American Press, than the Westminster Review, or some other lib- 
eral journal, assumes an attitude of hostility upon that very question, 
and Englishmen take up the quarrel, meet Englishmen in deadly en- 
counter, and fight out the battle with right good will, till they are sa- 
tisfied with the blows they have mutually received and given,—and 
there the mutter rests, neither party confessing himself vanquished, 
since an Englishman, in his own opinion, is never beaten. In conse- 
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quence of this state of things, when American matters are discussed 
in England, we always find friends of ability in the Liberal party 
there, and enough of them, to espouse our cause, and combat the 
enemy on the spot, without even entering the lists ourselves to show 
our prowess. This has been the case in this controversy about the 
monstrous corruption, indecorum and immorality of the American News. 
paper Press; for scarcely had the obnoxious article, containing the 
most revolting and humiliating charges, appeared in the Foreign Quar- 
terly, than they were instant!y met, taken up and triumphantly refuted, 
by our good friends of the Westminster Review, leaving to the Editors 
of the “New-York Herald” aad of the “New-York Courier and En. 
quirer”’ little else to do, than settle the question as to who wrote that ar- 
ticle in the Foreign Quarterly. We say they refuted the charges, not by 
proving that they were false, but by asserting and substantiating the 
fact, that the leading Tory Newspapers of Great Britain were every 
whit as scurrilous, indecent and abusive, and in fact more so, than any 
that are published in this country, pointing out the particular offending 
Journals, and indicating a variety of topics and occasions upon which 
they had been guilty of the most flagrant violations of the sanctities of 
domestic life, and outraged common decency and the sense of propriety 
by their grossness. ‘This is a very common way of silencing an anta- 
gonist, who brings a charge against another of guilt and wickedness, by 
proving that he is just as wicked and guilty as the other is; that both 
stand in the same iniquitous category, and that silence, in such a rela- 
tion of the parties, is more graceful and less dangerous, than turbulent 
and mutual denunciation. We say it is a common mode of putting an 
end to the dispute, but we are not aware that society is benefitted a jot 
by the proceeding, or that the parties become penitent and reform their 
manners, by reason of such treatment. 

Weare glad, however, that the Tory journalists and reviewers have 
been met, even in this way, by able writers, on their own soil, who are 
acquainted with facts, and who have had the independence to tell the 
truth, however much it makes against the pretended immaculate purity 
of the British Newspaper Press. We can, hereafter, refute British ca- 
lumniators, by showing, upon respectable British authority, that if, in 
this country, the Press is corrupt, the British Press is equally or more 
so, and that we are therefore involved in a common corruption, and are 
responsible for a common mischief. Nothing now remains for the Fo- 
reign Quarterly to do, but indulge in rant and bluster,—a course to 
which it has been driven, in its last article on the subject, and which 
we would remark, is about as slender and unsatisfactory an argument, 
for men who profess to be brave and knowing, as we have ever met 
with. Its passions—for we suppose there is something human that 
controls its action—must now be turned into some new channel of 
abuse and crimination—of which America and American institutions, 
manners, customs and opinions, will necessarily be the object. English 
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Conservatives and Tories have no other country to declaim against. 
America is the burthen of the song whose measure is so jarring, and 
whose tones are so lugubrious, and it will be so, as long as America 
and her liberty last ; for we verily believe, if America were to be reco- 
lonized and brought again under the British yoke, that the liberty of the 
Tory Press in England, which is little more than the liberty to abuse 
and vilify America, inevery shape and form that imagination, jealousy, 
envy and hatred can invent, would come itself to an end, and the Press 
itself, the types and writers lose their use and their vocation, 

It is admitted, even by our revilers, that there are Newspapers in the 
United States, respectable for their tone and talent. The Foreign Quar- 
terly—bitter as is the warfare it has waged against the American Press— 
mentions the “New-York American,” the “New-York Evening Post,”’ 
the “Boston Daily Advertiser,” and “a few others,” as “able, respectable 
and well conducted.” Its clamor and wrath are chiefly expended upon 
what it calls those billingsgate prints, the “New-York Herald” and the 
“New-York Courier and Enquirer,” which, it insists, fairly represent 
the national press and reflect the national character. Well! if it be 
so, it behooves us to take a lesson from our enemies, to be sensible of 
our deficiencies and the wrongs we have done to society by corrupting 
the Press—the great source of popular information, and hereafter to 
imitate those good models and standards, which it is admitted, by their 
own confession, that we have among us. 

The Press, on both sides of the Atlantic, stands greatly in need of 
reform, but our principal business, of course, is to commence the reform 
athome. ‘This is the part of sincere penitence and true wisdom. Bad 
men, however able, are not fit instructors of a free people in the princi- 
ples of government, in manners, in morals, in religion, in literature. 
Good and able men should be placed at the helm and be entrusted with 
the control of the Press. None other can command the confidence of 
the people—who, in the main, are honest and respect principle—and 
none other should be invested with such formidable power. But, our 
best editors are, unfortunately, partizans, and party spirit, selfish, over- 
reaching, monopolizing, regardless of means and of consequences, is the 
bane of our institutions—a foul blot upon our liberty, discreditable alike 
to our assumed intelligence and our virtue. The Press, among us, does 
not, accordingly, represent public opinion, but represents the opinion of 
a party, and parties are made up, at the start, of cliques and factions, and 
cliques are under the control of a few master spirits, or of a single indi- 
vidual, who often has interested ends to answer, rather than the public 
weal. It may often be nothing more than the expression of the mere 
opinion of an Editor, which, so far from reflecting the popular voice or 
the truth, may only give vent to his personal enmities or antipathies, 
or the spite or malice entertained by his friends against individuals of 
worth, character and influence. In such a case, it would be wrong to 
consider the Press as representing public opinion; although, in the hands 
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of talented men, it may do extensive injury to individuals, and, through 
them, to the public, by creating false impressions. We believe the evil 
will, in time, cure itself, and that the conductors of the Press, from se- 
vere experience of the miserable consequences resulting to themselves 
and to others from their mutual! disputes and the indulgence of violent 
and unreasonable passions and prejudices, will be led finally to abandon 
the practice of crimination and abuse, so discreditable to high-minded 
and sensible men, as a measure not less of honor, than of personal peace 
and security. We are sure that the reputation of the country, both at 
home and abroad, would be very much promoted by their coming to 
such a determination, and by their carrying it out faithfully into prac. 
tice. What, if our leading Editors, throughout the country, should 
call a Convention, (since Conventions are the order of the day,) to 
meet at Baltimore, upon the rising of the one for the nomination of a 
President, and, then and there, enter into mutual pledges, in the most 
solemn manner, each with each, and each with all the rest, to abandon, 
henceforth and forever, the miserable and contemptible practice of vili- 
fying public functionaries, and candidates for public offices, and abusing 
each other as knaves, fools and pickpockets, and form a virtuous resolu- 
tion, that they will hereafter contro] their passions, moderate their .un- 
guage, pursue the truth for the sake of the truth, and maintain it with 
decency and decorum! We make the proposition, and if it were ac- 
ceded to by the conductors of the Press generally, we believe the move- 
ment would be hailed by the people with joy, and if adopted with an 
unanimous feeling, and carried into effect, according to the terms of it, 
that it would not lessen an iota the chances of any one of the rival 
candidates for the Presidency, or of the candidates for any other office, 
and would contribute, not a little, to the respectability of the Press and 
of the nation. 





2.— The Noctes Ambrosiane, of “ Blackwood.’ Complete in four volumes. 
Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1542. Small 8vo. 


Every one has revelled over the Noctes Ambrosiane who has even 
occasionally taken up a number of Blackwood’s Magazine within the 
last twenty years. Once commence a single Noctes, and there is no 
possibility of laying down the book till the whole has been run through. 
You enter upon the task, for the first time, without much hope of amuse- 
ment, it seems a dialogue without end or aim, but this feeling exists 
only once, for there is a richness, a raciness, a variety, and withal a 
quaintness, which have always proved irresistibly attractive. ‘True, 
there is no definite aim, but you soon cease to regard that, and you feel 
as if you were amongst a party Of gentlemen, and a silent listener to 
their animating conversation. It affords us a species of never failing 
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delight ; intelligent and affable company, with all the luxurious indo- 
lence of solitude. We light our solitary lamp, open the book, and we 
have instantly the spirited discussions of North, Tickler, Hogg, De 
Quincey and others, repeated for our gratification; at the same time 
we partake of their amusements, whether it be over the orthodox bow] 
of punch, the pleasures of a good dinner, the luxury of an oyster supper, 
or aparty in the Porch of Buchanan Lodge, with James Hogg pouring 
all manner of compliments into the ear of Mary Gentle. 

It is a matter of much gratification to us, that the Noctes Ambrosiane 
have been collected, under the auspices of their author, and given to 
the world in a permanent form. They are well worthy of being re- 
deemed from the uncertain and mostly ephemeral existence of a Month- 
ly Magazine. The Noctes are all in the form of dialogues, between 
fictitious or pseudonymous characters and the ghosts of real entities— 
such as the Ettrick Shepherd, the Opium Eater, Lord Byron and Lord 
Jeffrey. The papers are admirably written, and, for dramatic excellence 
of execution, are not inferior to the celebrated dialogues of Plato. We 
think it is Mitchell who has remarked, that there is an artistic fidelity 
and skill, a truthfulness of delineation and coloring, and a consistency 
of character in the Socrates of Plato, which is not surpassed by any 
thing in Homer. While the playfulness of the philosopher’s disposition, 
the readiness with which he changed from one strain to another, now 
grave, now gay, and all without once violating propriety, made this a 
character of much more difficult execution than any in the [liad or 
Odyssey. We may say the same thing of Christopher North and the 
Shepherd in the Noctes Ambrosiane ; and there are many other points 
in which they bear a striking resemblance to the dialogues of Plato, 
although the Dipnosophists of Atheneus would appear to have sug- 
gested the plan of the work. But, as soon as we commence making 
comparisons, we find the resemblances far outnumbered by the dissimi- 
larities. Plato aims most pertinaciously at the establishment of some 
one of his peculiar moral or philosophical dogmas ; Wilson never strives 
to convince ; he seems perfect!y indifferent whether you assent to him 
or not ; and indulges in that free and easy chit-chat which might natu- 
rally arise at an occasional meeting of intelligent and well educated 
gentlemen of the same political feelings. In Plato, the dialogue is little 
more than a strict and often wire-drawn argument, proceeding by ques- 
tion and answer, with yes-and-no responses, and confined to the single 
point at issue; with Wilson, there is a most hopeless confusion of sub- 
jects. they are taken up just as the turn in the conversation suggests 
them, and dropped as soon as any new topic is hinted at. Then the 
praises of an oyster supper from the undertone, to a discussion on the 
destinies of the nation; or the virtues of Glenlivet are celebrated in 
the midst of esthetical disquisitions upon poetry. But Wilson may be 
said to resemble Aristophanes, in this work, even more than Plato. In- 
deed, we know not from what quarter a better notion of the old Greek 
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Comedy could be obtained, than from the caustic vituperations, the re. 
lentless sting of Christopher North’s satire upon his adversaries, and 
the biting, unrestrained, half-crazy humor of the accompanying parodies 
and songs. Of course, for those intimate with classical allusions, Mit. 
chell’s translations would be preferable, but for a mere English scholar 
desirous of comprehending the peculiar force and pungency of the 
Greek Comedy, Christopher North is the best text, for a very large 
share of the Aristophanic wit and humor has descended upon him, with 
all the scalding and merciless, though ever playful, bitterness of the 
Prince of Attic Comedy. But it will not do to dwell upon the resem. 
blance of the Noctes to any single author, for frequently we might sup. 
pose Christopher’s favorite Rabelais revived in his own proper person. 
There is, in both, the same thoughtless exuberance of fun, the same ap. 
parent recklessness of utterance, the same wild, ebullient, and infectious 
humor as in old Alcofribas Nasier. Yet, if Wilson has the humor of 
Aristophanes and Rabelais, it is without the coarseness of either. These 
resemblances, however, aid us but little in characterizing the present 
work, it has the peculiarities and excellencies of these writers, but it 
has many more, So far we have seen only one side of Prof. Wilson’s 
genius; if he is master of the humorous, the witty, and the ludicrous, 
he is no less at home in the pathetic. Then his descriptive power is 
surprising ; and there is a healthy love of nature, a correctness and 
delicacy of taste,a warmth and propriety of feeling, and, notwithstand- 
ing the author’s violent and almost virulent toryism, a constant mani- 
festation of high and generous patriotism, which would seem to have 
but slight connection with the characteristics already mentioned. 

We will candidly confess, that, to us, Wilson’s Noctes Ambrosiane 
appears the most remarkable book of modern times, uniting, as it does, 
al] styles and modes of excellence in itself. Its artistic execution is 
perfect; there is nothing wanting to complete the finish, but every thing 
shows like the realities of life. "Then too, the infinite diversity of topics 
discussed, the changing mood of the parties discussing them, are wor- 
thy of minute attention, and, it may be remarked, that the conversation 
never hovers, for a moment, over any flower without extracting some 
honey from it. It has been objected as a defect, that the speakers fre- 
quently contradict their own sentiments as previously expressed, but 
we think this implies a misunderstanding of the nature of the dialogue, 
on the part of the objectors. Doubtless it would be a defect, and a 
grievous one, if the author had set out by deliberately propounding 
some subject for continuous discussion, or proposing some question for 
minute investigation. But these Noctes are intended to be a fair and 
truthful representation of what might be supposed to be the easy con- 
versation of literary friends, meeting together in their moments of lei- 
sure, for the enjoyment of each other’s society. And who is not con- 
scious to himself of frequent inconsistencies between present and for- 
mer remarks even in his own conversation. ‘To us, this eating in or 
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rather utter forgetfulness of their own words, appears a material addition 
to the dramatic effect ; it tends materially to keep up the deception, and 
so well is the delusion kept up throughout, that when Hogg opens the 
wardrobe and liberates the confined reporter, we gladly hail it as the 
solution of all our difficulties, and feel it a relief to have that mode of 
accounting for the amazing truthfulness of the dialogues. But, in our 
waking moments, we must be content to admire and wonder at the 
surprising art displayed in these Noctes, and the remarkable powers 
and variety of attainments which their composition pre-supposes. 

As for the characters—the graphic portraiture to the life, the con- 
sistency throughout, are really amazing. The Shepherd is a character 
per se, there is nothing at all resembling him in the whole range of 
literature, there is nothing which could have been taken as his proto- 
type, nothing that has come within our own cognizance that bears any 
analogy to him, yet we acknowledge the likeness to be not only true to 
the probabilities of nature, but an exact representation of one we can 
instantly sympathize with. We rejoice in the blunt and hearty good 
will, the correct and instinctive propriety of feeling, the enthusiam for 
nature in all her forms, and the full appreciation for every thing bright 
and beautiful and good, which distinguishes the Ettrick Shepherd ; then 
the touch of pleasing vanity naturally incident to a self-made man, so 
far from giving offence, only individualizes him the more perfectly. 
Christopher North may be inferior to Hogg, as a dramatic conception, 
but, if so, is inferior to him alone. He delights us with his fine poetic 
feeling of all that is noble in humanity, in nature, and in art; his indig- 
nant scorn of all that is base, and his unflinching, uncompromising en- 
mity to cant, under whatever form it may appear—in Church or State— 
in hal] or bower—in the ball room or at the table. To some, he may seem 
too much attached to the luxuries of “the creature comforts,” to quote 
from our Methodist friends, but we can allow this to our modern Athe- 
neus, in return for his savory descriptions of fish, flesh and fowl— 
especially as his gormandizing, swizzling, and epicurism is only ideal. 
Indeed, it is with him only an enforcement of the righteous doctrine, 
that all the gifts of God are given to be enjoyed, and an expression of 
detestation for that peculiar illusion which leads men to exchange the 
old penances of ascetics, inflicted by lashes and other bodily sufferings, 
for a deprivation of those blessings which have been graciously fur- 
nished us. 

We might introduce Mr. Tickler, but it is useless proceeding, the 
subject is inexhaustible ; and we cannot quote, as much would be lost 
by the severance of any passage from the dialogue. We must, there- 
fore, only conclude with the honest advice to every one, to obtain the 
book and read it frequently, for it will amply repay perusal, and be 
most grateful in the hot days of summer. 
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3.—The Social Principle ; the True Source of National Permanence, 
An Oration delivered before the Erosophic Society of the University 
of Alabama, at its twelfth Anniversary, December 13, 1843. By 
Wititiam Gitmore Simms, of South-Carolina. Tuscaloosa: 
Published by the Society. 1843. 


We concur ia the general proposition, that the love of home, which 
the author of this discourse (by a kind of poetic license) designates as 
“the social principle,” constitutes the surest guaranty of a nation’s 
peace, happiness and prosperity, and of the durability of its institutions. 
All other virtues cluster around this cardinal one of the love of home; 
and happy homes make happy neighborhoods, happy States and happy 
and prosperous nations. ‘The doctrine is true, and no less beautiful 
than true, and forms a proper theme for the orator’s eloquence and the 
‘ poet’s praise. But we think the orator has carried his theory of home 
rather too far, when he maintains that the “comfort and security of 
home” was the principal “reason which first prompted” our ancestors 
to seek “refuge in the wilderness’”’ of America, and also to shake “them- 
selves free from the king of Great Britain.’’ The Puritans came here, 
in order to enjoy and maintain liberty of conscience,— 


“Freedom to worship God.” 


The Huguenots fled hither, to escape from religious persecu- 
tion in the old world; so did the Catholics; and the Roundheads and 
Cavaliers of the time of the First Charles, who emigrated to America, 
were as widely separated from each other by their religious as by their 
political opinions. Hadthe ruling passion of our ancestors been the 
love of home, they would have remained where they were, and not emi- 
grated; and when they took up arms against the mother country, they 
doubtless fought as stoutly pro aris as they did pro focis. The sancti- 
ties of home,—of the family,—had never been violated by the English, 
and such outrage was no cause of complaint with them; but their civil 
rights,—their rights as citizens,—had been grossly violated. The ca- 
talogue of grievances under which they suffered, was long and appal- 
ling; and, among these abuses, “taxation without representation” was 
not the least glaring and irritating, and constituted one of the ostensible 
and real causes of the Revolution. 

Much poetry has been expended upon English cottages, and English 
scenes of domestic happiness, and there is probably as much domestic 
comfort and ease among the middle classes in England, as among the 
same Classes in Switzerland, Holland, Germany and the United States, 
and no more; while the corruption and misery which prevail among the 
higher and lower classes,-—the extremes of society in England,—are 
notorious to the whole world, and are quite inconsistent with those de- 
licious pictures of English domestic bliss, and of the golden age, which 
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have so often been drawn by writers of romance. None but a virtuous 
people are ever attached to their homes upon principle,—upon a princi- 
ple that becomes passion,—a species of enthusiasm,—and that the Eng- 
lish nation is now, or ever has been, distinguished for extraordinary vir- 
tue and morality beyond other nations, has never, that we are aware, 
been asserted, or, if asserted, is not true. 

The following is very pretty,—no, pretty is not the word,—it is taste- 
ful, rich, elegant,—it reveals the hand of the master: 


“I have often imagined, or striven to imagine, the comforts of an English 
home, as known to our ancestors some two hundred years ago ;—its placid 
sweets,—its unaffected grace,—its hearty cheerfulness,—the sweetness of 
its repose,—the polish of its simplicity,—the frankness of its hospitality,— 
its buoyant sensibility, and quiet raptures. ‘The snug mansion always dis- 
tinguished by plenty,—the cheerful fireside, equally clean and unpretend- 
ing,(?) enlivened by the happiest faces, and the sweetest evening recrea- 
tions,—the curtained chamber,—the decorated walls,—the order which 
regulates without being seen,—the authority which is felt without being 
heard. The prompt, unpresuming attendance of servants,—the reverential 
ineniie' of Gillie an that warm but subdued current of domestic love, 
which, passing from grandsire to grandson, seems to transmit itself, with 
an annually increasing tide, along with the family possessions, through the 
hearts of successive generations,—fertilizing in some degree the partially 
foreign bosoms of the venerable nurse and butler. Here I see youth brought 
up with the modest bearing and docile habits of the damsel,—manly with- 
out presumption, curious without obtrusiveness, and studious without being 
dull. The maiden, pleasing without pertness,—grateful for, without solici- 
ting regard,—anxious to gratify, yet without yielding any thing of that 

ride which becomes her sex, and makes it becoming in the sight of ours. 

hen, for the more external picture,—the vigorous sports of the field,—the 
necessary employments of the farm,—the chase, the merriment, the rustic 
revel,—the manly trial of strength or skill,—the hearty buffet with ball or 
cudgel,—strifes of buoyancy and blood, but not of hate,—and the cheerful 
uproar which terminates the simple and wholesome festivity, such as once 
conferred upon the country, inthe language of other nations, the name of 
‘Merrie Englonde.’ I confess, the hearty and generous nature which spoke 
out in those days, dashed, it might be, by a little excess of that rustic sim- 
plicity which became rudeness, has a charm for contemplation, which 
makes it half doubtful whether civilization, in refining too much upon this 
character, has not impaired some of its most valuable virtues.” 


It is well that the orator imagines all this. It is a mere picture of 
fancy,—beautiful and, perhaps, true. We have no reason, indeed, to 
doubt its truth. Our English ancestors in America, two hundred years 
ago, had very nice and comfortable homes, and were very fond of them, 
for aught we know to the contrary; but their English descendants have, 
many of them, now-a-days, homes just as quiet, orderly and sweet, and 
have no more cause to be ashamed of them, than their predecessors had 
to be ashamed of theirs. It is not antiquity that makes home venerable 
and lovely, nor English blood flowing in the veins, any more than French, 
German, Swiss or Swedish:—It is civilization, christianity, education, 
refinement, that, in all countries and ages, impart a charm to home, and 
render it attractive;— good parents, kind husbands, tender wives, affec- 
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tionate children,—these constitute the staple of the charm, and not Eng- 
lish lineage, or English attachments. 

The love of home is a very amiable propensity, certainly; and those 
who love their homes, are usually regarded as very amiable people. It 
would not be orthodox doctrine to inculcate, that a person should not 
love his home. Even the poet has immortalized the sweetness of home: 


‘““*Mid pleasures and palaces, 
Though we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, 
There’s no place like home.” 


And yet, the young lady who plays and sings this pretty song very be- 
witchingly, and is regarded, in the eyes of her lover, as quite angelic 
for so doing, may prefer “the pleasures and palaces” which she con- 
demns, and the ball-room and the theatre, where her heart is, to the 
same “humble home,” which, if we believe her poetry and her music, is 
the most desirable place in the universe; and these may even be Eng- 
lish husbands and English wives, whose “sweet homes,’ from some 
cause of domestic discontent or other, may not be quite as sweet as 
“love in a cottage.” Wedo not say that home, whether English or 
French or American, ought not to be lovely, and ought not to be loved, 
but we maintain that the “poetry of life,” and the beautiful landscape, 
are often different from life’s stern reality, and the thorns and briars 
with which its paths are often surrounded. 

The orator assigns a reason why Americans do not love their homes, 
as Wellas Englishmen. It is “the quantity of land before us, which 
deprives us of that veneration for the soil, to which the Englishman 
owes so many of his proudest virtues.” 


“The intrinsic value of his paternal estate, great in itself, is heightened 
by the recollection, that it has constituted the inheritance of his fathers, 
and is endowed with the numerous improvements of successive generations. 
Every race has striven in the same grateful employment of adding to its 
beauties. No spot is left unhallowed by the all-endowing hands of love 
and veneration. Every tree has its appropriate name and history; and if 
afiection has not been able to keep from decay, these memorable fathers of 
the forest, she has, at least, decorated their hoary brows with the ivied green 
which mantles their desolation.” 


There may be something in this, but it does not apply to a large por- 
tion of the Union, where the land is divided and sub-divided into smal! 
sections,—“the paternal estates” small, “the trees” regarded with as 
much affection as any trees, and the inhabitants as little migratory in 
their disposition and habits as Englishmen. It is not, we repeat, the 
soil,—the acres, be they few or many,—or the trees, “with their appro- 
priate names and history,’"—but it is men and women, associated toge- 
ther in the endearing relations of life, and who love each other, that 
constitute home and make it delightful. 

We do not like to criticise a contemporary, for whose genius and 
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character we have so much respect, as the author of this oration is enti- 
tled to claim at our hands, but what does he mean, when he says, that 
in the Declaration of Independence, “the understanding is never for a 
moment outraged or offended by a single abstraction about Liberty ?”— 
when the Revolution, as the whole world knows, was a contest for liber- 
ty against oppression, and the Declaration of Independence, in its open- 
ing sentence, declares that very Liberty (which, even to speak of, is re- 
garded by our orator as an outrage and an offence to the understanding,) 
to be the inalienable right of al] men,—and the great orator of Virginia, 
when upon the eve of the Revolution he cried out, “Give me Liberty, 
or give me Death!” was supposed to have attained the very climax of 
eloquence and truth? 

Nor do we think our orator has dealt out perfectly even-handed jus- 
tice to the Puritans in the following passage, the objectionable parts of 
which we have italicised: 


“The Puritans were a coarse, uneducated people,—sensible of the value 
of learning as an agent of sccial prosperity, but tolally regardless of its uses, 
as a minister to the tastes and sensibililies of a highly endowed intellectual nature.” 


The majority of the Puritans may have been “a coarse” people,— 
they certainly were a bigotted and intolerant one,—but still there were 
individuais of a higher class among them. The Mathers, the Robin- 
sons, the Higginsons, and a host of other Puritan worthies, were scho- 
lars, educated men; and so far from being “totally regardless of the uses 
of learning, as a minister to the tastes and sensibilities of a highly en- 
dowed intellectual nature,” they were always the cherishers and pa- 
trons of learning “in its best estate,”—were the founders of the oldest 
University in the Union,—Harvard College,—and their descendants, 
imbued with the same love of learning, and distinguished by equal zeal 
and munificence in supporting the institutions of education, constitute, 
at present, a highly intellectual and well educated portion of the Ameri- 
can people, to whom may not be inaptly applied the words of the Pro- 
phet, “As is the mother, so is her daughter.” 

With these exceptions, we are pleased with this oration. It is, on 
many accounts, an admirable production,—is distinguished by manly 
sense and sound judgment, and contains several passages of very noble 
and thrilling eloquence. We must content ourselves, however, with 
making only two or three extracts. The following remarks on the vices 
of Americans, and the denunciation by Englishmen of the same vices as 
existing among themselves, are just and striking, and deserve attention: 

“Certainly, it is a curious coincidence, that, just now, the very evils 
which the British find in us, they should denounce among themselves,— 
vanity, ostentation, the worship of wealth, selfishness and want of manners. 
It would be a becoming study with the philosophical mind, to trace the 
source of this coincidence. Doubtless, it is a result due to some defect in 


the character of both,—something in the common customs or principles,— 
some lamentable want in the popular education,—the domestic policy,—all 
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to be found embodied among the constituents of the social principle. But 
our aim is less discursive,—our limits too confined for such an examina- 
tion. That we owe, however, many of our social vices to a miserable and 
servile imitation of the English, in their vain displays and boyish affecta- 
tions, is beyond all question. It is this wretched love of show,—this ab- 
sence of plain living and high thinking,—which is making us all bank- 
rupt,—hurrying us on, with gamester phrenzy, in change and speculation; 
and, placing before us ever the dazzling forms of unsubstantial and fraudu- 
lent desires, is momently beguiling us from that 
‘Good old cause, 
And pure religion breathing household laws.’ ” 


The desire of wealth,—the passion for gain and accumulation,—so 
characteristic of our countrymen, is strongly and graphically described, 
as well as the extravagance and recklessness that often accompany ac- 
company acquisition, in the following passage: 


“The genius of the American, thus from the most noble and prolific 
source, and stimulated by a career and circumstances the most extraordina- 
ry, isnaturally a genius of large expectations, as it is certainly one of 
mighty endowments. It grasps at wealth as one of the most obvious agents 
of the power which it seeks; and itemploys this wealth in the most lavish 
manner, as an exercise of that power. Its chief misfortune is, that it has 
so suddenly and unexpectedly come into such large possessions. With 
what levity does it sport with its attributes. What extravagance distin- 
guishes its plans and purposes. How stupendous are its schemes,—how 
wild, if not wonderful, its aims,—and how full of hyperbole its most ordina- 
ry forms of utterance. Its proceedings remind one of a child spoiled by 
fortune,—in the possession of toys the most costly, which it flings about 
with a recklessness and levity, that yop in the spectator equal wonder 
and regret. Thus, we see, that, with all our toil for gain, there is a reck- 
lesshess,—a seeming scorn of the object of our toil, which sets ordinary 
speculation at defiance. This very recklessness is one of the most promi- 
nent of our national traits,—the equal progeny of that self-esteem of the 
Englishman, and that impulse of the American, which is never half so well 
content as when it can awaken ihe amazement of mankind.” 


The measures of reform which these growing evils imperiously de- 
mand should be adopted by our citizens, are eloquently summed up in 
the following passage: 


“The vices which have degraded the nation, first had their beginning in 
the household. The character of a popular government is that of its soci- 
ety ;—and this consideration brings us back to our starting-place. Our re- 
form must begin where our virtues faltered,—at home,—in each home,—in 
all homes,—by the hearths which we are too prone to avandon,—and pros- 
trate before those family altars, which we do not sufficiently venerate. We 
must endeavor, as rapidly as we can, to recal the domestic virtues of our 
ancestors,—those which made them triumph over French and Spaniard,— 
which enabled them to give you permanent seisin of this noble State and 
City,—that profound reverence for the social tie, which is at the very root 
of all our human obligations, and, without which, no nation ever perpetu- 
ates its conquests. In this maternal virtue, (for such I consider it,) I have 
endeavored to show the good old English excellence. To the decline of 
this virtue among us, I ascribe our present feebleness, distress and discon- 
tent. Thereis distress among us, because there is discontent,—and this 
distress and discontent are the more dangerous, because they are without 
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cause. They show that something is wrong in our morals, in our aflec- 
tions, in our hopes, in our economy. But it is our religion, not our fortune, 
which is at fault. We haveneed to pray rather than complain,—to toil, 
rather than contend,—to implore wisdom from heaven to our aid, rather 
than audaciously challenge the sympathies of heaven and earth, for a con- 
dition, which, but for our vices, would be the most enviable of that of any 
nation upon earth. We have much to attain, and much to overcome. We 
must moderate our desires,—restrain our impatience,—learn to respect la- 
bor,—abridge our propensity to wander,—and narrow our ambition as much 
as possible to the sphere in which our affections should move. We must 
give up our vague and morbid cravings after a condition which few per- 
sons can, at any time, attain. We must put on a more subdued demeanor. 
We must acquire a temper of more content and cheerfulness. We must 
concentrate our energies upon the little spot in which we take up our abodes, 
and, in making that lovely to the mind, we shall discover in it abundant re- 
sources to satisfy all the mind’s desires.” 


We thank Dr. Simms for his excellent oration, which contains more 
matters worthy of note, remembrance and commendation, than most of 
the productions ordinarily elicited by such occasions, and which, ac- 
cordingly, must have been as gratifying to the Erosophic Society of the 
University of Alabama, before whom it was delivered, as it is creditable 
to himself, both as a vigorous writer and a patriot. 





4.—1. The History of South-Carolina, from its first European Discovery 
to its erection into a Republic, with a Supplementary Chronicle of 
Events to the present time. By Witt1am Grtmore Sis, author 
of the Yemassee, the Partisan, Damsel of Darien, &c. Second 
Edition. Charleston: Published by S. Babcock & Co, 1842. 
The Geography of South-Carolina: being a Companion of the 
History of the State. By Wiit1am Gitmore Simms. Compiled 
from the latest and best authorities, and designed for the Instruc- 
tion of the Young. Charleston: Published by Babcock & Co. 
1843. 


Ir has been sometimes doubted by parents and teachers, how history 
ought. to be studied, and where the pupil should commence the study,— 
whether with ancient or modern times,—with his own or with foreign 
countries, —and in such a country as ours, whether the history of the 
whole Union should be first attended to, or that of particular States, 
commencing with the pupil’s native State. The usual course pursued 
by our academic and collegiate institutions, has been, to commence with 
antiquity and travel down from age to age, and from country to country, 
till we reach our own country and come to modern times. This has 
been called learning! For, to teach a child what is known by one’s 
next neighbor, has been thought by many to be not even the commence- 
ment of education. The vision of the poor child must be extended to 
the most distant regions of the globe, and his memory be crowded with 
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the events of the remotest ages, or he is destitute of accomplishments. 
He thus becomes a scholar, a historian, perhaps a linguist, without 
learning the duties that devolve on the man and the citizen. 

We believe the course is a wrong one,—radically so. The best po. 
licy is to commence with the homestead, where the eyes are first opened 
to the light of day. Our object is, or should be, not to make Greeks and 
Romans of our children, even in imagination, but to make them, without 
imagination, indeed and in truth, good citizens, incorruptible patriots, 
acquainted with the soil of their birth, which they ought to love,—with 
the renown of their fathers, which they ought to emulate, and with the 
duties they owe to God and to their country. The first lesson that should 
be taught them is, that no man is to be worshipped,—the very essence of 
our republican theory of government. Children, as well as men, want 
principles, standards of thought,—a sound, solid foundation for the su- 
perstructure of future opinion,—and we, “in these ends of the earth,” 
think, and justly think, that these principles are our inheritance,—the 
offspring of our intelligence and our freedom. Let these principles be 
sown broad-cast through the land. It is the first business of education. 
The minds of the future statesman and legislator, should be imbued 
deeply with sound principles,—not only of morals, but of government,— 
principles which will enable him to judge correctly of laws and institu- 
tions,—which will furnish tests and groundworks of comparison,—will 
fortify the character, aid the intellect, and serve as guides to the mind 
in its future inquiries, researches, studies and conclusions. Let the 
American boy, then, be first taught the history of his native State; then 
of the several States which form the Unien; then of foreign countries. 
Modern times,—his own age,—recent ages,—should occupy his atten- 
tion, and then remoter periods, stretching back from century to century, 
if time permit, to time’s beginning. We deal too much by far with the 
dead, in our present systems of education,—dead nations, dead institu- 
tions, dead customs, dead languages. We overlook the living, and our 
duties to the living, for the sake of the dead! We say that antiquity 
ought to be venerated. But why venerate worthless and worn-out in- 
stitutions! They served a purpose, but their very decay and overthrow 
demonstrate their imperfection. ‘We may find as much to admire in the 
triumphs of modern science, as in the victories of the Romans, or the 
models of Grecian art. Men are not, now-a-days, born to be antiqua- 
rians,—not the mass,—not merely to venerate the dead,—a fleeting ser- 
vice, since an epitaph is soon read—but to act with and for the living,—the 
great business of man,—social man. A survey of the past,—of the long 
past,—may teach us one thing,—how much has perished! how little of 
that which once was, and was once esteemed, now is! But let us first 
busy ourselves with what is, and leave the dead,—the man of mere ab- 
straction,—the admirer of ancient systems and ancient tongues, who 
does nothing but admire,—to mourn over the wreck of the past, while 
we perform an active part on the stage of life, among living men, with a 
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serious view to life itself, and to a life beyond life. And with this in- 
tent, let us change the present system of education, which is too much 
encumbered with the rubbish of antiquity to admit a free circulation of 
the air of heaven; and abandoning what is too old and too much decayed 
to be longer useful, let us first fortify the minds of the rising generation 
with sound principles, and then make them thoroughly acquainted with 
the history of their own country, and of modern times, before they turn 
their attention, either for the gratification of their curiosity, or for im- 
provement, to foreign lands, foreign institutions, foreign languages, or 
former ages. This may appear heterodox doctrine to some scholars, 
who are proud of their learning and of the mode in which they acquired 
it, but there is a strong disposition in the present age to adopt it,—to re- 
gard it, not so much innayation, as improvement, under the impression 
that life is brief, and that too much time, under the old system, has been 
spent in nearly profitless studies. 

Dr. Simms’ History of South-Carolina, is pronounced, by competent 
judges, the best history of the State, in a narrow compass, that has hi- 
therto been published; and has been introduced as a text-book into the 
common schools. It has just been followed by an excellent Geography 
of the State, which we have examined with attention, and which appears 
to us to be, in methodical arrangement, in fullness of information, and in 
every respect, a worthy accompaniment of his History. He may not 
equally extend his fame, but will do the State more service by these un- 
pretending volumes, than by all the novels—and they are not a few— 
that he has written. We commend them to critics, historians and teach- 
ers, for a candid judgment, and—on our own responsibility—we com- 
mend them to authors in other States, who are interested in the cause 
of education, as unexceptionable models for similar works, to be prepar- 
ed by themselves; and to parents in South-Carolina, generally, we 
commend them as worthy of patronage. The History and Geography 
of their native State, or of which they are citizens, should be in their 
libraries, for their own information sometimes, and for that of their 
children at all times. 





5.—Bevil Faulcon. A Tradition of the old Cheraw. Columbia, 8. C.: 
I.C. Morgan. 1842. 


We thank the publisher for the copy with which he has favored us of 
this very pleasing work, and are sincerely gratified that its talented 
author has been willing to devote his leisure hours to the preparation of 
a fiction founded upon scenes connected with the American Revolution. 
It is his first effort of the kind, and without rising to the highest rank, as 
a work of imagination, it is yet creditable to his genius, and affords pro- 
mise of excellence, should he continue his essays in the same depart- 
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ment of composition, as we are led to expect, by an intimation thrown 
out in one of the opening chapters, that he will do. The work does 
not aspire to be a novel; it makes no pretensions to epic dignity, and is 
not to be judged of by the strict rules which apply to higher works of 
fiction; it is simply what its title indicates, @ T'radition,—a plain narra- 
tive of events of the olden time, in which there is no machinery; in 
which the incidents are few, but striking, and suited to the times; in 
- which the leading characters introduced, act and speak naturally and no- 
bly, like persons of sense and spirit, living at a period when much 
thought and much activity were indispensably necessary, in order to 
meet with fortitude the dangers, and extricate themselves with success 
from the difficulties with which, whether regarded as lovers or as pa- 
triots, they were surrounded. The tale derives an interest from the 
customs of a gone-by age, not from the superstitions of the credulous; 
from events that have actually happened, not from those which are 
merely imagined; and is historical and natural, rather than exaggerated 
and romantic. From the author's skill in describing the known and 
true, and the fidelity of his portraits, we augur favorably of his powers 
) attain the higher triumphs of genius in creations of the unreal and 
uurely imaginary, which owe their success, and the pleasure they im- 
rt, less to their eccentricity and strangeness, than to the near ap- 
roaches which they make to truth, nature and simplicity. The scenes 
{ the*American Revolution, with the embellishments which good taste 
and a creative fancy are fitted to throw around them, furnish almost in- 
finitely diversified materials for the fabric of such works of fiction, as 
are best calculated to reach the heart and charm the imagination of the 
American people. The age in which those events occurred, is sufficient- 
ly remote from our own times to prevent them from being regarded as 
familiar and uninteresting occurrences; the incidents themselves grow- 
ing out of the conflicts of a great national convulsion, in which all the 
passions that can agitate the human heart, love, fear, hatred, revenge, 
ambition, hope, are continually roused to the utmost; penetrating into 
every relation of life, severing or binding more closely all its ties, and 
manifesting their power on the public arena in perpetual exhibitions of 
gallantry, generosity, courage, cowardice, manly or mean accomplish- 
ments and actions,—such incidents, while they are real and not ficti- 
tious, have all the stirring and kindling power of the most romantic cre- 
ations, and exert a stronger hold on the mind of the American reader, 
from the positive knowledge which he has, not merely of their proba- 
bility, but of their actual truth. Add to this, that the theatre on which 
the characters play their respective parts in these thrilling fictions, is 
the birth-place of the reader,—his own America,—that he feels a living 
interest in the fame and glory of his country, and is proud of the deeds of 
ancestors who fought their way through toil, trial and carnage, to the li- 
berty and independence which he now enjoys. Can he be otherwise than 
roused from his apathy, and excited to virtue and patriotism, by such 
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hallowed and spirit-stirring recollections: Has not the author prepared 
for hima banquet of healthful and costly viands, purchased by the ar- 
duous efforts,—not of the sons, but the fathers,—such as his soul loy- 
eth! Yes! the history of America is not a dry, monotonous record, 
without power to excite, to rouse, to thrill the soul and awaken deep 
emotions. It is rich in the sources of poetry and romance. 





6—A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Edited by Wiit1am 
Smiru, Th. D., and illustrated by numerous engravings on wood. 
First American Edition, carefully revised, and containing nume- 
rous additional articles relative to the Botany, Mineralogy, and 
Zoology of the Ancients. By Cuartes Antuon, LL. D., Profes- 
sor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia College, 
New-York, and Rector of the Grammar School. New-York: 
Published by Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff-street. 1943. 1 vol. 
Imp. 8vo. pp. 1126. 


We have been long looking forward, with much anxiety, to the publi- 
cation of Dr. Anthon’s promised Archeological Dictionary. After con- 
siderable delay, the work is at length in our hands, and we are gratified 
to find it so well worthy of the fame of its American Editor, and of the 
expectation which it had excited. It is a valuable contribution to the 
library of every man who has a taste for classical studies. The trea- 
tises of Potter and Adams, on the subject of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities, respectively, were lamentably defective, when compared with 
the immense store of new materials, and new views which had been 
amassed, since their original publication, by the genius and talents of 
the German scholars. Dr. Boyd had, indeed, added much to the value 
of these received text books, in his small and elegant editions. He had 
endeavored to embody, in the form of notes, the most important of the 
modern discoveries, but the inefficiency of the original works is very 
imperfectly corrected by such additions and emendations. The places 
of these authors are now supplied by a work of much higher merit, and 
much better adapted to the intelligence and to the wants of the present 
day. The scope of the latter is much wider, its erudition much more 
accurate, comprehensive and profound, and its views of the history, the 
feelings, the manners, and the habits of antiquity much more just and 
philosophic. Indeed, we cannot better express our estimation of this 
book, than by quoting and endorsing the testimony of Dr. Anthon in its 
favor, given in his preface : 

“The student,” remarks Dr. Anthon, “has here a guide to an accurate 
knowledge of Greek and Roman Antiquities, before which the meagre com- 
pilations of Potter and Adams, must sink into utter insignificance ; and he 


oa 


is put in possession of a vast body of information, in a most interesting de- 
partment of study, which it might otherwise have cost him the labor of a 
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whole life to accumulate. All the most recent and valuable discoveries of 
the German scholars are here placed within his reach, and there is nothing 
to prevent their speculations from becoming as familiar to him as house- 
hold words. The work is, in truth,a German one in an English garb, and 
will be fouud to contain all that fulness and accuracy of detail for which 
the scholars of Germany have so long and justly been celebrated. It is 
equally intended, also, for the general reader, and, as a work of popular 
reference, will be found to be invaluable, not only from its accuracy of re- 
search, but from the wide field over which it ranges. In a word, the present 
volume supplies what has long been felt as a great desideratum in English 
literature.” 

The Dictionary is a compilation from the works of the best writers on 
classical subjects. ‘The articles have been contributed by several gen- 
tlemen, who united together for this purpose, each treating of such sub- 
jects as he was most familiar with, and submitted to the general editorial 
superintendence of Dr. William Smith. The contributors are twenty 
in number,—Dr. Alexander Allen, J. W. Donaldson, W. F. Donkin, Dr. 
W. A. Greenhill, B. Jowett, C. R. Kennedy, T. H. Key, H. G. Liddell, 
G. Long, J. 8S. Mansfield, J. Narrien, W. Ramsay, A. Rich, Jr., Dr. Le- 
onard Schmitz, Philip Smith, Dr. W. Smith, the Editor, R. N. Warnum, 
R. Westmacott, Jr., R. Whiston, J. Yates—to which must be added J. 
W. W., who has supplied three articles, and Dr. Anthon, who has fur- 
nished twelve hundred and twelve, or more than three times as many 
as any of the original contributors. The excellence of the work, which 
has thus been compiled, may be estimated from the high reputation of 
many of the gentlemen concerned in its production. 

The number of articles from the pen of the American Editor proves 
the diligence and industry of Dr. Anthon. Their value will be recog- 
nized at once, when it is remembered that they are principally terms of 
Zoology, Botany and Mineralogy. Any one, who has attempted to read, 
for the first time, Aristotle’s works on Natural History, Theophrastus, 
Atheneus or Nicander, in an edition without annotations, and without 
the aid of Schneider’s Lexicon, will be able to appreciate the benefit 
conferred upon the student of the classics by Dr. Anthon’s additions to 
the reprint of this Archeological Dictionary. 

We wish we were as well assured of Dr. Anthon’s literary honesty, 
as we are of his learning and talents. All the works which he has 
written have been only compilations; therefore it is difficult to substan- 
tiate the charge of plagiarism, or to determine its extent if it should be 
proved. But there have been very suspicious circumstances attending Dr. 
Anthon’s last twoworks. We have purposely suspended our judgment 
hitherto, because we would not wilfully make an invidious accusation, 
which might be disproved, as it is our hope it will be, for we have en- 
tertained more respect and esteem for Dr. Anthon than he has met with 
out of the limits of newspapers and paid advertisements. But we have 
a right to seek an exculpation of himself from Dr. Anthon, before we 
give him that praise which he claims. Every one will remember the 
charge of plagiarism brought against the Professor by Charles Knight 
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of London. Some reply was made to this in the New-York papers. 
But, as the imputation was so marked and so publicly thrown upon him, 
Dr. Anthon, if guiltless, should not have trusted his defence to the 
ephemeral pages of a single city. He should have sent his reply as 
widely abroad as his book. We expected this, we expected that he 
would take advantage of the publication of the present Dictionary to 
doso. It might have been easily done, and would have been done with 
propriety. But so far from his having availed himself of so favorable 
an opportunity, he never alludes to the subject, but increases the suspi- 
cion, or, at least adds to the doubt, by the form under which he issues 
his new work. 

When Dr. Anthon published his Classical Dictionary, he mentioned 
his having undertaken to furnish an Archeological Dictionary also, on 
which he signified that he was then engaged. This, from the mode in 
which he announced it, was apparently to be an original work, and not 
rifacciamenti of another. In the preface of the present volume there is 
no allusion to any change of plan, there is no reason given for his aban- 
doning what he had commenced, and adopting a foreign work; the sub- 
ject is never alluded to. We will not draw the inferences which are 
forcing themselves upon our mind. We are too anxious to see these 
doubts and suspicions dispelled, and it is possible that it may be done. 
We do not wish either ourselves to blacken, or to see others blacken 
the character of one of the most laborious and learned of American 
scholars ; but we can assure Dr. Anthon that if he leaves the matter as 
it now is, without explanation, the charge will be deemed true, and 
what is now merely a spot, will fester and gangrene into an incurable 
and loathesome sore. 

There are more suspicious circumstances in the present Dictionary 
than we have yet noticed. We selected, at random, several of Dr. An- 
thon’s additions, and, on examination, were surprised to find his indebt- 
edness to Francis Adams, Esq. (his friend,) and Prof. Moore were so 
much more extensive and important than what his acknowledgment of 
obligation to them in the preface would have led us to expect. More- 
over, there is the same deceptive and dishonest mode of citation which 
was complained of by Knight; and as the references are all huddled 
together at the foot of the page, and printed in very small type, the fact 
might easily elude observation. We do not think it would be going 
too far to say, that Dr. Anthon is directly indebted to the learning of Mr. 
Adams and Prof. Moore for five-sixths of his additions, that much is due 
to Mr. Griffith’s Cuvier, and that what he has actually produced by his 
own research, or derived from his own stores, forms a very minute frac- 
tion indeed of his contributions to the Dictionary. 

We dismiss this subject for the present without making any asser- 
tions, without making any disparaging inferences. We would leave the 
door open for Dr. Anthon’s escape; we are anxious to hear his defence, 
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and therefore will allow time for it to be made, but it is our intention to 
devote an article, at some future date, toa more scrutinizing and exten- 
sive examination of ‘this valuable Archeological Dictionary, and then, if 
Dr. Anthon still refuses to put in his plea, we shall be prepared to come 
to a definite judgment upon his merits and his conduct. We let the 
subject lie over for the present. 





7.—Adam Brown, the Merchant. By the Author of “Brambletye House,” 
“The New Forest,” “Tales of the Early Ages.” New-York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1843. 


This Novel was written, perhaps, because writing had become so ha- 
bitual that the author could not easily forego the pleasure of inflicting a 
book upon his old friends. He attempts to tell of love and some of 
the generous fires of youth—but it is an old man’s tale of forgotten 
joys ; and the fancied narration of happiness seems to pall under his 
trembling fingers. Indeed, his love scenes are so quiet, that they might 
easily be enacted before the best ordered family, and excite not even the 
suspicion that Cupid was abroad in the field. It is quite certain that Ho- 
race Smith has outlived his vocation as a novelist; but age has often 
dimmed eyes which, in youth, delighted to wander amongst walks of 
beauty, or to revel in the more captivating fields of fanciful conception 
and ideality. The golden bow! which lifts the pure waters of the foun- 
tain, must at last be broken; and the intellect of man, and the genius of 
nature will fade with each sip from the springs of life. It may be irre- 
verent in us to assail the weak productions of a superannuated man, 
and the more unjustifiable is the act, when we reflect, that in happier 
days he has ministered to the pleasure of the world, by furnishing high- 
toned and elevated works of fiction; but, alas! he has gone to the 
fountain once too often, and we are forced to chronicle his failure— 
though we do it with sorrow and regret. 

We do not know at what time “Adam Brown” could have been ac- 
ceptable to the reading world; certainly there could have been no sym- 
pathy for such a production since the captivating fancies of Scott, the 
philosophical and heart-probing teachings of Bulwer, or the natural fa- 
cetiousness of Dickens, have driven, from the notice of general readers 
of fiction, the once popular productions of Edgeworth and Porter— 
the dullness of which was tolerated because no moral objection could 
be urged against them. They have been supplanted, because the age 
wanted more of life and true nature, and less of prudish society and 
affected morality. “Adam Brown” is a novel, the morality of which would 
pass the ordeal of the most rigid, even though it is the tale of a querulous 
old man’s whims and notions. The most labored and studied scenes, how- 
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ever, are tame, when compared with the “plague scene” in “Brambletye 
House,” where the pen of our author draws a picture of desolation, and 
the heart grows sick at the recital of the woes of the doomed city. 
That fine glow which runs through “Tor Hill,” and which drew from 
Allan Cunningham the encomium, “that he constructed his stories with 
skill, placed his characters at their proper posts, combined, into one 
clear and comprehensive narrative, a succession of incidents, domestic 
and historic, and gave the whole the hue and costume of the times in 
which they were laid,” that captivating fidelity is no where discernible 
in “Adam Brown.” The writer who once parodied Crabbe and Scott, 
so that his imitations “were like as lark resembles lark’’—now fails to 
imitate even himself; and nature, once shadowed forth in enchanting 
loveliness, giving life and triumph to his female characters, now shrinks 
abashed from the presence of him who once ministered at her altars 
with the true devotion of genius and truth. 





8—An Inquiry into the merits of the Reformed Doctrine of Imputation, as 
contrasted with the Catholic Doctrine of Imputation, or the Car- 
dinal Points of Controversy between the Church of Rome and the 
Protestant High Church. By Vansrucu Livineston, Esq., re- 
cently a member of the Protestant Episcopal Church. With an 
Introduction, by the Right Rev. Joun Hucues, D. D., Bishop of 


New-York. Casserly & Sons. 1543. 


It will appear an astounding statement, if its truth be credited, that 
the only separating ling, between the High Church party and the Catho- 
lies, is the doctrine of Imputation. Such, however, is declared to be 
the fact, by the author of the work before us—recently a member of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, who has been converted to the Catho- 
lic faith, by reading the Oxford Tracts, and especially the writings of 
Dr. Pusey and Mr. Newman, and such is the opinion of Dr. Hughes, 
the Catholic Bishop of New-York, the author of the elegant and lumi- 
nous Introduction prefixed to the work before us. We are apprehen- 
sive, however, that the Oxford theologians, if they were consulted about 
the matter, notwithstanding the obviously Catholic tendencies of their 
writings, would scarcely be willing to acknowledge so close an approxi- 
mation on their part to al] the fundamental doctrines of Romanism as is 
here asserted forthem. Yet, the lapse of less than half a century has 
produced a singular schism in the English Established Church, and 
opinions have been broached and maintained by a large and powerful 
party, in respect to the unity of the Church, apostolical succession, 
baptism, the eucharist, the sacraments generally, the respect due to 
tradition, the authority of the Fathers, Purgatory, Prayers for the Dead, 
the disciplina arcani, the decorations of churches, the dress of the cler- 
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gy, religious ceremonies, monastic institutions, the power of the priest- 
hood, and the duty of implicit faith, whose progress has been viewed 
with exultation by Catholics, as furnishing evidence of the gradual 
downfall of Protestantism, and the ultimate return of backsliders and 
wanderers to the bosom of the Catholic Church. The only “great 
gulf” which now divides the parties of High Church and Catholic is, in 
the opinion of the latter, and as it asserts, this cardinal doctrine of 
Imputation, the former party insisting, that the righteousness of Christ 
is so imputed to the sinner that he does not become intrinsically just, 
but is only so regarded and so reputed by the divine mind; the latter 
maintaining that he is actually made just by that act of imputation; the 
former relying on justification by faith alone ; the latter insisting that, 
in a certain sense, works have merit. Bishop Hughes is, however, of 
opinion that the Oxford theologians “have caught a ray of the light and 
warmth of the Catholic Church on this subject of justification,” but still 
that they are in comparative darkness, and it is only by contrasting the 
Catholic and Reformed doctrines on the subject, as is done in the pre- 
sent treatise, and by demonstrating the vast superiority and infallible 
truth of the former, that the only obstacle to their complete conversion 
can be removed, and their entire acquiescence in all the principles of 
the Catholic doctrine, can be effectually secured. We have not time to 
trace out the argument employed in the work before us, bearing upon 
this matter, in which the opinions of Tyndale, Bishop Latimer, Arch- 
bishop Usher, Bishop Beveridge, Hooker, Bishop Andrews, Bishop Hall, 
the Oxiord Divines, and others, are arrayed on the Protestant side of 
the question, and the opinions of the Catholic convert, Mr. Livingston, 
the author of the treatise itself, on the other. 

We cannot, however, dismiss Bishop Hughes, without expressing our 
dissent from some of the opinions expressed by him in his introduction 
to this work. We allude chiefly to his allegation, that “Protestantism 
has produced no institutions for the welfare of mankind, which can be 
traced to the inward offspring of any of its principles, acting on the 
human heart and soul—no universities, no hospitals, no churches, no 
asylums for the poor!’ Without going to Europe, for proofs of the 
contrary, where he maintains they are wanting—though we doubt the 
fact, it is sufficient to turn our eyes to the principal cities of our own 
country. Are there not, in all of them—we will not say universities, 
but hospitals, churches and asylums for the poor, founded and munifi- 
cently endowed by Protestants! We know not an exception among 
them where such institutions are not to be found, as honorable to their 
founders as they are conclusive of the influence of just christian prin- 
ciples and of a noble and expanded charity operating in their breasts. 
Is not a ministry for the poor at large, established by ‘Tuckerman, the 
philanthropist, introduced into our most populous cities? Has not this 
excellent example been lately followed in Europe? And is not this 
ministry a Protestant institution? Are not our Common Schools insti- 
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tutions for the education of the poor, and are they not substantially 
Protestant institutions, or does the fact, that they have been founded 
by States, instead of individuals, diminish their claim to be so regarded? 
The first idea of them is said to have been suggested by Calvin, one of 
the earliest Reformers. We every where find Orphan Houses, asylums 
for the poor, dispensaries and hospitals for the sick, more frequently 
founded, endowed and supported by individual liberality —the liberality 
of Protestants, than by State patronage and State appropriations. It is 
true, we have no such order among Protestants as that excellent Catho- 
lic one of the Sisters of Charity,—but have we not those among us, 
say the Female Benevolent Society of Charleston, which, without bear- 
ing the name, are composed of Sisters of Charity in fact, and whose 
vocation it equally is, to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked and sup- 
ply the wants of the destitute? The Orphan House of Charleston— 
that noble monument of individual beneficence, the Mariner’s Church, 
and the Sailor’s Home of our city,—what are these but Protestant in- 
stitutions —founded by Protestant liberality for the sake of the poor, 
and the legitimate results of the benignant influence of Protestant prin- 
ciples? ‘To say nothing of Sunday Schools, Bible, Tract and Mission- 
ary Societies, that are to be found in every part of our wide spread 
union, formed and sustained by Protestants, and whose principal object 
is, the diffusion of Christian principles, and the dissemination of the 
gospel, at home and abroad, among the poor and destitute. These in- 
stitutions, and many more that might be named, are characteristic of 
the philanthropy of the age in which we live, and are all of them of 
Protestant origin. 


9—Charles Morton, or the Young Patriot ; a Tale of the American Re. 
volution. By Mary 8. B. Dana. New-York: Published by 
Dayton & Newman. 1543. 


We have had frequent occasion to notice favorably the works pub- 
lished by the house of Dayton & Newman, New-York. It publishes 
excellent books. It is a Northern House, with Southern principles; or 
rather, with American principles. We have seen nothing proceeding 
from that quarter, to which Southern citizens could object; and its issue 
of miscellaneous books, scholastic and entertaining, intended for the use 
of the rising generation, is large. 

We have received one of the earliest copies of Mrs. Dana’s “Charles 
Morton,”—a Revolutionary Tale, just issued from their press, and have 
been much gratified by its perusal. It is very pleasingly written,—nay, 
more, it is an exceedingly interesting tale of the times “which tried 
men’s souls.” It is of the same class of works with the “Tales of a 
Grandfather,” by Scott, and (let no person be astounded when we com- 
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pare Mrs, Dana with the “Great Unknown,’’) ii is every whit as good; 
as good in style, having the merit of equal simplicity and grace, and bet- 
ter in incidents, grouping together, in an interesting manner, events of 
far greater consequence to mankind, than any Sir Walter has recorded 
in his novels, orelsewhere. The narrative is lively, and the characters 
perform their respective parts well,—are consistent with themselves,— 
are prudent,—say neither too much nor too little, and speak sensi. 
bly, only at those times when it is proper to deliver their sentiments. 
The story has a fine moral and religious tone. Mrs. Morton is more 
than a charming woman,—she is a tender and pious mother! Toddie is 
a genuine specimen of a Yankee humorist, who unites force of character, 
wisdom and usefulness, with wit. Charles, the hero, is rightly enough 
called the patriot, for it is by such characters that liberty was won, and 
it is by such examples that youths are inspired with the love of virtue 
and of country. Annie Duncan, the heroine, is a graceful, lovely girl, 
and just as noble-minded, as a woman, as her lover is brave, as a man. 
The other characters are not too numerous to distract the interest,— 
are suited to the times and to the narrative, and fill the places they oc- 
cupy with advantage. 

Who will not read “Charles Morton—a Tale of the American Revo- 
lution,” by a Southern lady, the merits of whose touching poetry are 
already known to our citizens? Witness those thrilling stanzas on the 
emancipation of “Scotland,” in “the Charleston Courier” of the 27th 
ultimo! 


10.—Sears’ New Monthly Magazine. Embellished with engravings. 
Charleston, 8. C.: Silas Howe, 52 Broad-street. 1843. 


No work, upon the plan of the “Penny Magazine,” has been attempt- 
ed in America, equal to this in the value, variety and unexceptionable 
character of the literary material, and in the neatness and beauty of the 
mechanical execution. The wood-cut engravings are the most perfect 
specimens of the art we have seen. It is altogether a most attractive 
and useful work, embodying a great variety of popular information, and 
suited to all classes of readers,—the young and the old,—the matron 
and the maid,—the scholar and the man of business. The worthy 
Charleston publisher informs us, that the demand for it is steadily in- 
creasing in the Southern States,—a pleasing circumstance, and one that 
creates no surprise, when the cheapness and excellence of the publica- 
tion are considered; for this beautiful work,—so different and so much 
superior in its character to the ordinary light reading of the day,—is 
published in monthly numbers, with its exquisite engravings, at the 
unprecedentedly low price of $2 per annum. We wish it all manner of 


success. 
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11.—A Lecture on the Magnetism of the Human Body, delivered before the 
Apprentices Library Society of Charleston. By Rost. W. Gispes, 
M. D., of Columbia, S.C. Published by Request of the Society. 
Columbia, 8. C.: Dubose & Johnston. 1843. 


We had the pleasure of hearing this excellent Lecture when it was 
delivered before the Apprentices Library Society, and the satisfaction 
we derived from listening to it, has been increased by a perusal of its 
contents. It is an able vindication of Human Magnetism, against the 
objections of skeptics, and is entitled to respectful consideration, for the 
science and research exhibited in the argument, by its intelligent and 
learned author. We commend it to the attention of professional gen- 
tlemen and scholars. 


12.—Miscellanies. By Sreruen Couitns, M.D. Philadelphia: Carey 
& Hart. 1842. 


Tue volume before us, is a collection of essays, criticisms, biogra- 
phies, literary and political sketches and addresses. These appear to 
be the recreations of a gentleman of taste, in hours of leisure, rather 
than the studied and elaborate productions of the professed literateur. 
We do not wish it to be implied, however, that the amateur author has 
been deficient in proper attention to his subjects, so as to present us with 
crudities of thought and inaccuracies of style, (for the articles give evi- 
dence of reading and reflection, and of refined taste,) but that he comes 
before us in an easy and unpretending manner, without the “pomp and 
circumstance”’ of premeditated book-making. His sketches are the quiet 
unburthening of the mind, rather than the efforts of ambitious display; 
and the reader participates in the calm and pleasurable feelings in which 
they appear to have been composed. The writer is distinguished for 
ease and grace more than vigor; and he seeks rather to promote morali- 
ty by inculeating duty and portraying the calm beauty of virtue, than to 
win admiration, by gilding specious error, and unveiling to the prurient 
imagination the deep depravity of the human heart. In thus refusing to 
pander to the feverish, excited and vicious taste of the times, (as too ma- 
ny have done,) though he may have rendered his book less attractive to 
the mass, he has discharged his duty, and upheld the true dignity of the 
author and the Christian. Of the criticisms, we think those of “Dickens” 
and “Charles Lamb,” are the best; of the essays, we prefer the one on 
“American Literature;’’ of the biographical sketches, we like that of 
“Brainard; and of the political, those of “James Barbour” and “May 
the 14th, 1841.” 
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HON. HUGH 8. LEGARE. 


Tue lamented death of this distinguished statesman,—the most 
eminent of our Southern scholars, and one who has contributed as much 
as any other individual to elevate the character of American literature 
at home and abroad, has elicited a variety of touching and appropriate 
tributes to his memory, from public functionaries and the pens of his 
friends and others. Mr. Legare’s connection with the former Southern 
Review, would render some notice of this event, as well as of the loss 
which American letters have sustained on account of it, highly proper at 
our hands, but we cannot, at the very moment of issuing this number 
of the Review, do justice to such a subject; and must, therefore, post- 
pone the discharge of this duty,—at once a melancholy and a proud 
one,—till the publication of our next number. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue article on Taylor’s “Edwin the Fair,” should have been signed 
with the initials E. F. E., Columbia, S. C. 

We have on hand an article on the character of Mr. Dickens’ mind 
and writings, by an able and close observer, which we postpone to our 
next number, as we do not wish to cloy our readers with the frequent 
repetition of the same subject; and as, in our last two numbers, Mr. 
Dickens and his novels have received their full share of attention. 

An article on Barrett’s “Life and Writings of Swedenborg,”’ is ne- 
cessarily postponed to our next number. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tue irregularities in the transmission of this work, to distant sub- 
scribers, owing to the negligence of agents, will hereafter be rectified. 








